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FOREf/ORD 

Part  III  of  the  report  on  The  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America  deals 
with  30  selected  Latin  Aitn^rican  export  commodities. 

The  complete  report  is  divided  into  three  parts;  part  I  is  con- 
cerned vrith  the  trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the 
trade  of  individual  Latin  American  coiontries,  and  part  III  with  Latin 
American  export  commodities.   Part  I  contains  a  short  description  of 
the  Latin  American  area,  a  consideration  of  the  conunercial  policies  of 
the  Latin  American  comi tries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade  of 
Latin  America  T.'ith  the  world  and  with  the  United  States,  and  an  analysis 
of  special  problems  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  including 
those  arising  out  of  the  present  Eiu*opean  war.   Part  II,  consisting  of 
20  secticns,  is  a  siirvey  of  the  commercial  policy  and  the  foreign  trade 
of  each  of  the  20  Latin  /jnerican  republics,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  trend,  composition,  and  destination  of  exports,  and  the  trend, 
composition,  and  sources  of  imports.   In  addition,  each  section  con- 
tains an  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  wi-Ui  the  particular 
country.   Part  III  deals  individually  with  approximately  30  selected 
Latin  American  export  commodities,  for  each  of  irtiich  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers,  ownpetitive  conditions, 
and  the  effects  of  the  European  war. 
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Sodium  Nitrate 

Natural  sodium  nitrate  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  to  supply  nitrogen 
to  the  soil.   It  may  be  used  by  itself  or  in  mixed  fertilizers  f<ith 
other  compounds  irhich  supply  the  ohosphorus  and  potassium.   Prior  to 
the  large-scale  development  in  Germany  of  synthetic  ammonia  during  the 
Vt'orld  War  and  in  other  countries  during  the  post-war  years,  sodivun 
nitrate  was  also  used  as  a  raw  raaterie.1  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric 
acid.   This  acid  has  many  industrial  uses  but  is  of  particular  im- 
portance in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

There  is  no  important  source  of  natiiral  sodivun  nitrate  other 
than  Chile.   In  tlie  general  field  qf  nitrogen  compounds,  besides  the 
synthetic  ammonia  already  mentioned,  alternative  sources  of  supply  (of 
particular  importance  for  nitrogen  fertilizers)  are  synthetic  calcium 
cyan a mid,  and  byproduct  ammonia  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  coke. 
Latin  American  production  and  exports. 

For  many  years  the  Chilean  nitrate  industry  was  developed  jointly 
by  the  Government  and  foreign  capital  (originally  British  and  Spanish); 
in  1933,  however,  it  was  made  a  State  monopoly.   The  nitrate  fields 
of  Chile  are  located  in  the  northern  section  of  the  country;  they 
extend  along  the  western  side  of  the  desert  which  lies  between  the 
coastal  range  and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  and  cover  an  irregu- 
lar belt  from  5  to  ii,0  miles  wide  extending  some  4-00  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south.   The  deposits-  now  being  worked  are  at  elevations 
ranging  from  ii,,000  to  7,500  feet,  and  deposits  are  knov?n  to  exist  at 
elevations  as  high  as  9,000  feet. 

In  recent  years  the  production  of  sodivun  nitrate  in  Chile  has  been 
much  less  than  it  was  in  the  years  prior  to  1930,  principally  because 
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of  the  increased  consumption  of  synthetic  nitrogen.   In  1929  production 
amounted  to  3.6  million  short  tons;  "by  1932  it  had  declined  to  one- 
third  of  that  total.   Subsequently  production  increased  considerably, 
but  in  1939  the  output  of  1.6  million  tons  was  only  about  ^5  percent 
of  that  in  1929  (see  table  1). 

Table  1.  -  Sodium  nitrate:  Production  in  CHILE, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1939 


Year  ended  June  30  ', 

Quantity 

:    1.000  short  tons 

1929          ! 

I        3.616 

1932         i 

1        1,176 

1936  i 

1937  ! 

1938  J 

1939  ! 

'i            1,3a 

!        1,.^22 
1        1,566 
!        1,57^ 

Source:  Annual  reports  of  the  Chilean  Nitrate 
and  Iodine  Sales  Corporation, 

Practically  all  of  the  Chilean  production  of  sodium  nitrate  is 

exported,   Chilean  exports  of  sodium  nitrate  to  principal  markets,  in 

specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shovn  in  table  2.   Exports  fell 

off  rapidly  after  1929  not  only  because  of  the  depression,  but  also 

because  of  the  increasing  competitive  impact  of  the  new  synthetic 

nitrogen  industry.   In  1913  Chilean  nitrate  supplied  55  percent  of 

the  world  production  of  nitrogen;  in  1929,  23  percent;  in  1931,  11 

percent;  in  1933,  A   percent;  iji  193^,  7  percent;  and  in  1938,  8 

percent.   Since  the  record  low  of  1932  exports  have  increased  marked^r. 
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In  1929  exports  amounted  to  2,851  thousfind  long  tons,  in  1932  to  only 
2ii0  thousand  long  tons,  and  in  1938  to  1,54-8  thousand  long  tons,  or 
about  5A   percent  of  the  quantity  exported  in  1929. 

The  recent  rise  in  exports  of  sodium  nitrate  from  Chile  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  very  drastic  reorgsjiizaticn  of  the  Chilean  in- 
dustry resulting  in  much  lover  costs  and  prices,  tlie  elinination  of 
the  Chilean  export  tax,  and  the  new  compensation  agreements  betvieen 
Chile  and  a  number  of  other  governments,  including  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain.   These  agreements  provided  that  a  part  or 
all  of  the  proceeds  of  nitrate  sales  be  blocked  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  credits  in  Chile  of  tl;e  nationals  of  the  other  contracting 
countries. 

The  United  States  is  customarily  the  best  market  for  Chilean 
nitrate.   In  1937  — '  exports  to  this  coxintry  amounted  to  574.  thousand 
long  tons,  or  nearly  AO   percent  of  total  exports.   In  the  same  year 
Egypt,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  the  Nether?-€Lnds ,  Belgitom,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  (named  in  the  order  of  their  importance) ,  together  accounted 
for  nearly  50  p-.rcentj  and  other  countries,  including  Japan  (3  per- 
cent), accounted  for  about  10  percent  (see  table  2), 


17  The  latest  year  for  which  exports  to  crincipal  markets  is  avail- 
able.  In  that  year  tiie  United  States  accounted  for  38.8  percoat, 
Egypt  for  16.0  percent,  German;y  for  8.7  percent,  Italy  for  6.7  percent, 
France  for  5.7  percent,  the  Netherlands  for  4..1  percent,  Belgiian  for 
A»0   percent,  the  United  Kingdom  for  3.0  percent,  and  Japan  for  2.9  per- 
cent of  total  exports. 
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Table  2.  -  Sodium  nitrate:  Exports  from  CHILE  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  19^9  to  1938 


Exported  to 


1929 


1932 


1936  1/  :  1937  1/  :  1938  1/ 


Total,  all  comi tries 

UNITED  STATES  

Egypt 


2.851.16^ 


Quantity  in  long  tons 


Germany  

United  Kingdom 
Japan 


Netherlands  

France ■ 

Belgium  

Italy ■ 

All  other  countries 
On  order 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  coTontries 

UNITED  STATES  

Egypt  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

Japan 

Netherlands  

France  

Belgium 


204,168 
86,186 
75,352 
78,372 
34,486 
28,152 
26,442 
1,150 
U,8a 
68,305 
2-233.710 


239 »?4? 


27,320 

33,845 

79,168 

3,238 

23,805 
8,000 

15,261 
6,520 

34,639 
7.749 


1.181.036 


5a,  308 
88,578 

108,262 
34,447 

2/ 
54,131 

2/ 

354,310 

ll— 


uak>sai 


236,207 

127,946 

44,289 

42,320 

61,020 

33,657 

59,052 

98,420 

U9,597 

2/ 


4/:       11.4     :        45.8 

Value  in  1.000  pesos 


38.9 


1.547.968 


y 


1/ 


965.860;  44.051  ; 


3/  :      3/  :   141.554 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


117 1^4^ 


Italy  

All  other  countries 
On  order -: 


8,315 
3,622 
3,117 
3,258 
1,412 
1,113 
1,084 
46 
603 
2,836 

.22jaa 


Percentage  direct 
to  the  United 
States  

Unit  value  per 
long  ton  of 
total  exports  - 


7.1 


$41.23 


5,^61 


611 

757 

1,772 

72 

533 
179 
342 
146 
776 
173, 


11.4 


$22.38 


IL 


U 


y 


2/ 


Jl 


J/ 


i/ 


y 


29.160 


i/ 


1/ 


$18.84 


1/  Unofficial  data  for  fiscal  yea.rs  ended  June  30. Official  data  for 
calendar  year,  available  for  totals  only;  exports  in  1936  amounted  to 
1,265,972  long  tons  valued  at  |29,153,120  (vmit  value  per  long  ton  $23.03), 
and  in  1937,  1,582,588  long  tons  valued  at  $34,311,978  (unit  value  per  long 
ton  $21.68). 

2/  Not  shown  separately. 

2/  Not  available. 

ij    Not  computed  because  of  the  dominance  of  shipments  on  order  with 
destination  unknoim.   United  States  imports  from  Chile  in  1929  amounted  to 
921,813  long  tons. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  sta- 
tistics of  Chile,  statistics  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  Great  Britain, 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade.   Official  totals  for  1936  and  1937  are  from 
Chilean  Trade,  December  1938,  p.  598.   Totals  for  1938  are  from  Chilean 
Trade  Annual,  1938.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by 
applying  the  following  factors:  1  metric  ton  -  0.9841964  long  ton.  1  peso 

-   105Q   anrl    ^Q^\^ .    *n.1?174       iq-*^.    \CfV1 .    nnd    IQ^S.    40.206Q. 
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Trade  barriers«  coirpetltlve  conditions^  and  prices. 

The  United  States  is  important  to  Chile  not  only  because  of  the 
quantities,  of  nitrates  taken,  "but  also  because  sales  in  the  United 
States,  a"'thougli  aiade  in  ccmoetition  7/ith  nitrogen  products  produced 
in  this  countrj'^  and  imported  from  Canada  and  E\irope,  result  in  free 
exchange  end  are  not  subject  to  control  by  the  International  Nitrogen 
Cartel,   ^'^oreover,  natural  sodium  nitrate  enters  the  United  States 
free  of  duty.      Most  of  the  other  important  markets  in  recent  years 
have  been  dependent  upon  tiie  stimulus  of  compensation  agreements. 
Imports  into  most  of  these  markets  have  also  been  subject  to  duties  and 
to  cartel  control. 

Although  the  comriensation  agreements  mentioned  above  v.-ere  of  great 
value  in  facilitating  Chile's  export  of  sodium  nitrate  in  recent  years, 
they  were  not  entirely  successful  in  eliminating  quota  and  licensing 
restrictions  in  such  countries  as  Gerneny,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Greece.   The  basic  quotas  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  hovever,  v^ere  augmented  several  times  in  recent  years. 

Up'.n  renevral  of  the  International  Nitrogen  Cartel  in  193^, 
Chile's  previous  sales  cuota  of  1,250  thousand  metric  tons  in  stated 
markets  outside  the  United  States  is  understood  to  have  been  extended 
for  another  3  years.   Since  the  outbreak  of  European  hostilities  in 
September  1939  the  International  Nitrogen  Cartel  is  reported  as  having 
ceased  to  function. 

1/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  1766, 
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The  reorganization  of  the  Cliilean  nitrate  industry  in  1933  gave 
the  government  control  of  production,  sales,  and  prices.   Under  this 
sj'stem,  wages  were  increased,  nunerous  welfare  expenses  were  incurred, 
end  at  the  same  tiine  certain  exchange  losses  were  absorbed  from  the 
operation  of  the  compensation  accounts.   Moreover,  in  the  5  years  be- 
fore the  present  European  war,  freight  rates  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Europe  were  increased,-^   These  increases  in  costs  in  part  offset 
savings  obtained  through  increased  efficiency  in  the  two  large  modem 
plants  and  the  reduction  in  capital  and  interest  charges. 

The  vdiolesale  price  of  sodium  nitrate  at  New  York  declined  slmrply 
between  1929  and  1932,  as  did  prices  of  most  other  commodities,  but 
did  not  recover  thereafter  (see  table  3).   In  fact,  the  price  of 
sodium  nitrate  was  lower  during  the  period  1936-39  tlian  it  was  in  1932, 
and  so  were  the  unit  values  of  United  States  imports  from  Chile.   The 
wholesale  price  in  tte  United  Kingdom,  however,  was  lower  in  1932  than 
in  subsequent  years.   In  1929  and  in  1936-39  prices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  higher  than  those  in  the  United  States;  this  is  probably 
because  the  transportation  rate  to  and  into  the  United  Kingdom  is 
higher  than  that  to  New  York  and  because  the  product  is  dutiable  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  2/ 

The  imit  values  of  United  States  imports  from  Chile  have  been 
very  much  lower  (especially  in  recent  years')  than  wholesale  prices  at 
New  York,  even  though  sodiiom  nitrate  is  not  dutiable  in  this  coui^try. 

l/  The  reported  increases  were  30  percent  to  the  United  States  and 
4-0  percent  to  Europe. 

2/  The  duty  on  sodium  nitrate  entering  the  United  Kingdom  from  for- 
eign countries  is  k   po\inds  sterling  per  long  ton.   The  prices  quoted 
in  the  United  Kingdom  include  delivery  to  the  buyers*  nearest  station. 
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A  part  of  this  differential  is  covered  by  the  freight  and  handling 

charges  J   the  remainder  represents  the  mark-up  fixed  for  this  market 

by  the  Chilean  nitrate  monopoly.   Imports  of  sodium  nitrate  from 

Chile  are  handled  by  a  single  agency  of  the  monopoly  in  New  York; 

this  agency  is  also  in  charge  of  distribution  throughout  the  United 

States, 

Table  3.  -  Sodixom  nitrate:  Prices  at  Nev/  York  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  unit  values  of  United  States 
imports  from  Chile, in  specified  years, 1929  to  1939 

(Per  short  ton) 


Year 


1929 
1932 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


V/holesale 
price  at 
New  York 

1/ 


0^3.37 
29.90 
2A.50 
26.00 
27.00 
27.00 


Unit  values  of 
United  States 
imports  from 
'  Chile 


$33.38 
25.87 
17.29 
16,51 
16.57 
16.56 


Yftiolesale 
price  in  the 
United  Kingdom 
2/ 


$i;6.78 
28.17 
33.8^1 
33.66 

3^.93 
i/ 


1/  Vftiolesale  price  in  bulk. 

2/  Price  per  short  ton  delivered  to  buyer's  nearest  station  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 
"^   Not  readily  available. 

Source:  Wholesale  price  at  Nev/  York  -  The  Potash  Journal  of  the 
American  Potash  Institute,  Inc. 

Wholesale  price  in  the  United  Kingdom  -  Annvial  reports 
of  British  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Federation. 

Unit  values  compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Effects  of  the  European  Tar. 

During  the  World  War  of  191-^-13  production  and  exports  of  sodium 
nitrate  increased  because  of  the  great  demand  for  nitric  acid  in  the 
Allied  countries  and  in  the  United  States.   Both  reached  a  level 
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in  1917  considerably  higher  than  in  any  previous  year  and  from  tro  to 
three  times  as  high  as  in  recent  years,  though  not  cs  high  as  in  1929. 
The  demand  for  Chilean  nitrates  arising  out  of  the  present  European 
war  vail  not  be  as  great  as  that  generated  by  the  previous  one.   The 
development  of  synthetic  nitrogen  plants  in  the  important  con  aiming 
countries  has  almost  completely  displaced  sodium  nitrate  as  a  rav.^ 
material  for  nitric  acid,  and  has  furnished  new  competition  in  the 
market  for  nitrogen  fertilizers. 

In  recent  years  European  markets  have  taken  anproximately  50  per- 
cent of  Chilean  exports  of  sodium  nitrate.   But  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  European  countries  will  become  less  important  consumers  of 
Chilean  nitrates,  and  some  of  them  will  be  shut  off  altogether.   The 
United  States  may  take  larger  quantities  than  in  recent  years,'  'espec- 
ially if  shipments  of  nitrogen  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  should 
be  diminished.   United  States  i:roduction  of  synthetic  nitrogen,  how- 
ever, has  formed  an  increasing  percentage  of  this  country's  consumption 
{2A   nercent  of  apparent  consumption  in  19U-J  62  percent  in  1929;  and 
75  percent  in  1935). 
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Oats  rank  third  in  importance  among  the  cereals  of  the  world; 
only  wheat  and  com  exceed  it  in  quantities  produced.   About  95 
percent  of  total  urorld  production  is  used  as  feed  and  seed,  chiefly  on 
the  farm  where  it  is  grown,  and  about  5  percent  is  consumed  for  human 
food. 
Position  of  Latin  Aiiierica  in  world  production. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  world  production  of  /^,5   billion 
bushels  of  oats  is  grown  in  European  countries  which  also  import 
practically  all  the  oats  (only  about  60  million  bushels  annually) 
shipped  in  international  commerce.   The  United  States,  accounting  for 
about  25  percent  of  world  production,  is  customarily  an  exporter  of 
this  cereal  on  a  small  scale,  but  in  1934^  and  1935,  as  a  result  of 
drought,  it  imported  considerable  quantities,  principally  from 
Argentina.-'   The  Latin  American  countries  produce  only  about  1,5  per- 
cent of  the  world's  crop  of  oats,  but  they  export  from  30  to  60  percent 
of  the  total  quantity  entering  international  trade.   Production  in  the 
principal  producing  covintries  of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  is  shown  in  table  1, 

Argentina  and  Chile  arc  tiie  principal  producing  countries  in 
Latin  America.   Little  change  in  the  acreage  planted  to  oats  in  these 
countries  has  occurred  during  the  rjeriod  1929-38.   Production,  how- 
ever, has  fluctuated  considerably  because  of  weather  conditions.   Dur- 
ing the  period  1932-38,  annual  procuction  in  Argentina  ranged  from  36 
million  to  70  million  bushels,  and  in  Chile  from  3.4.  million  to  more 
than  10  million  bushel*. 
1/  Total  United  States  imports  in  1935  amounted  to  10  million  bushels. 
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Table  1,  -  Oats:  Production  in  principal  producing  countries  of 
Letin  America  and  of  the  world,  for  specified  years, 

1929  to  1938 


Coiintiy 


Argentina 
Chile  


Total  Latin  American 
countries  listed 


aoove 


TOITED  STATES 
Soviet  Union  - 

Germany  — 

Canada  

France  

Poland  

Sweden  


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Czechoslovakia 

Denmark ■ -: 

Danube  Basin  2/ : 

All  other  countries  — ». 
Estimated  world 
production  


Latin  American 
countries  listed  above: 


68,293 
10. -^00 


Quant j.ty  in  1,000  buahels  of  32  pounds 


78,693 

1,113,050 

1,08^,337 

508,633 

300,516 

373,  U2 

203,^50 

86,067 

102,927 

71,276 

155,539 

720.370 


69,583 

7,083,. 


76,666 

1,250,955 

774.,  366 

4.58,160 

a6,03ii 

331,936 

164,713 

81,8ii5 

1U,627 

72,707 

91,509 

674..4.82 


54,56^ 
6,890 


61,454 

785,506 

1/ 

387,072 

288,764 

290,352 

181,886 

82,848 

83,938 

57,616 

108,721 

IL 


4.798.000  ;  4.508.000  :  4.039.000 


47,468 
?.476 


55,944 

1,161,612 

1/ 

407,750 
285,220 
299,453 

161,  ao 

87,171 
94,547 
70,609 
84,406 

IL 


51,670 
10.196 


4. UP.  000 


61,866 

1,053,839 

1/ 

438,569 

394,593 

375,416 

183,014 

98,118 

79,906 

79,228 

79,667 

IL 


4.618.000 


Percent  of  world  production 


1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 


~T/ Not  available. 
2/  Includes  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania. 


Source:  Compiled  from  Agricultural  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Latin  ft'B'=^T"^^'ra^n  Q^spgrta.* 

Argentina  and  Chile  are  important  exporters  of  oats;  exports 
from  these  countries  in  1938  aniounted  to  30  million  bushels,  or  53 
percent  of  all  the  oats  entering  international  trade  (see  table  2), 
In  recent  years  Argentine  exports  have  ranged  from  12  to  50  million 
bushels  and  Chilean  exports  from  1  to  4.  million  bushels.   Exports 
from  Argentina  and  Chile  to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years, 
1929  to  1^38,  are  shown  in  tables  3  and  /^^      Practically  all  of  the 
exports  from  both  Argentina  and  Chile  ordinarily  go  to  European 
countries,  but  the  quantities  shipped  to  the  various  markets  have 
varied  considerably,  depending  on  the  size  of  crops,  in  both  the 
producing  countries  and  the  importing  countries.   In  193^  and  1935 
Argentina  exported  considerable  quantities  to  the  United  States* 
The  principal  European  markets  for  Argentine  oats  have  been  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Denmark,  and 
France,   Exports  of  oats  from  Chile  have  gone  principally  to 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Cuba,  and  Belgium,  but  the  position  of  these 
purchasers,  except  Germany,  has  shifted  from  year  to  year. 
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Table  2.  -  Oats:  Exports  of  principal  exporting  coimtries  of  Latin 
America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1938 


Country 


1929 


1932  :  1936 


1937 


1938 


Argentina  

Chile  

Total  Latin  American 
countries  listed  above 

UNITED  STATES  

Canada  

Czechoslovakia  

French  Morocco  

Netherlands  

Poland  and  Danzig  

All  other  countries  

Total  world  exports  


Latin  American  countries  listed 


Quantity  in  1,000  bushels  of  32  pounds 


29,638 


^2,8^2 


6,609 
8,161 
/^,819 
1,629 
721 
2,592 
50,553 


107.936 


^^9,302 


50,176 


3,^87 

16, /^02 

8,.;20 

985 

72 

218 

8,872 


88,632 


12,109 
3,317 


15.^26 


517 

9,018 
1,370 
720 
2,735 
6,768 
12, /.85 


49,039 


27,792 
4,171. 


31.963 


6,727 
4,776 
2,526 
581 
2,331 
1,872 
6.6^7 


57.423 


26,303 
3,620 


29.923 


8,517 
7,317 
2,060 
2,020 
1,792 
716 
3.962 


56.307 


Percent  of  total  world  exports 


30.4 


56.6 


31.5 


55.7 


53.1 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Latin  American  countries,  and  International  Yearbook  of 
Agricultural  Statistics.   Converted  to  "J.  S.  measure  by  the  following 
factor:  1  quintal  =  6.889375  bushels  of  32  pounds. 
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Table  3.  -  Oats:  Exports  from  ARGENTINA  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries  

Belgium  

Netherlands  

Germany  

Denmark  

Sweden  

France  

United  Kingdom  

Norway  

All  other  countries  


Total,  all  countries  

2/ 
Total,  all  countries  

Belgium  

Netherlands  

Germany  

Denmark  

Sweden  

United  Kingdom 

All  other  countries  

Unit  value  per  bushel 
of  total  exports  3/ 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1.000  bushels  of  32  pounds 
29.638   ;   1,^,302  ;   12,109  ;   27.792  ;   26.303 


11,856 

5,092 

1,212 

^U 

985 

2,399 

119 

6,919 

238 

74. 


13,7/^7 

UyllS 

518 

265 

1,692 

9,939 

5,5^6 

11,858 

736 

253 


3,671 
ii,867 
lyOUl 

nk 

28 

ao 

1,190 

i/ 

521 


10,0-^9 

9,058 

1,029 

1,98^; 

1,^63 

917 

1,897 

60 

366 

939 


8,723 

ly^Ul 

A,  102 
1,66^; 
620 
280 
195 
167 
10-4 
2.601 


Value  in  1,000  paper  pesos 


vaiue  in  i,uuu  paper  pesos 

31.^61  ;  36./499  ;  9.927  :  2^.65^  ;  22,662 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


13.169  t  9.38^ 


5,297 
2,281 

556 
3A 

A36 
1,085 

356 
2,990 

103 
IL 


i.AU 


2,588 

893 

100 
52 

330 
1,896 
1,060 
2,280 

138 
48 


1.190 


2.897 


882 

1,151 

259 

86 

7 

103 

282 

1/ 
127 


1.239 


7,608 


2,732 

2,^75 
286 
5A8 
LX2 
255 
523 
17 
lOA 
256 


$0.27A 


6,738 


2,217 

1,960 

1,128 

U9 

169 

68 

51 

i46 

27 

62^ 


$0,256 


1/  Not  over  500. 

2/  For  1929  -32  tiie  U.  S.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from  the  gold 
peso  value.  One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2.272727  paper  pesos.  The  con- 
verted rates  for  gold  peso  are  as  follows:  1929,  $0.9513}  1932,  $0.58^^. 

^  The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  and  other  tables  should  be  inter- 
preted with  caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit  values  of  the  ex- 
ports of  one  co\antry  vdth  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the  different 
Latin  American  countries,  though  of  the  same  commodity,  frequently  are  of 
different  types  or  grades.   Moreover,  different  methods  of  valuation  are 
employed  by  the  various  countries  and  some  countries  have  changed  their 
method  of  valuation  during  the  period  1929-38. 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Coimnission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Argentina.  Converted  to  United  States  measure  and  currency 
by  aojlyins  the  follov/in?'  factors:   1  metric  ton  =  68.89375  bushels  of  32 
pounds;  1  peso  =  1929,  10.^86;  1932,  $0.2571;  1936,  $0.2913x  1937. 
t0.3086;  1938,  $0.2973. 
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Table  U»   -  Oats:  Exports  from  CHILE  to  principal  markets, 
in  specif iod  years,  1929  to  1938 


sported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937  :  193B 


Total,  all  countries  

Germany  

Switzerland  

Belgium  

United  Kingdom  

All  other  countries  


Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries  


Quantity  in  1,000  bushels  of  32  pounds 


3>2U 


1/ 


21 


21 
8 

58 


3,317  ;  4,171 


1,311 
355 
340 
593 
77 
641 


2,035 

500 

564 

922 

2 


3,620 


1,597 
893 
476 
450 
7 
197 


Value   in  1,000  pesos 


14,494  :     1,520   ;      5»137   :   8,006  :    5,680 


Value  in  1.000  U.   S.   doll-irs 


1,764 


Germany  

Switzerland  

Cuba 

Belgium  

United  Kingdom  

All  other  countries  — 

Unit  value  per  bushel 
of  total  exports  2/ 


1/ 


^.549 


IBJL 


4 

9 

158 

12 


'^0.212 


1,053 

.  1,649  : 

471 

921  : 

94 

159  : 

112 

213  : 

161 

:   293  : 

21 

:     1  : 

199 

:    62  : 

$0,319 

:  ^!0.395i 

1.170 


577 
252 
Ul 
105 
2 

93 


f.0.323 


1/  Not  available. 

2/  See  footnote  3,  table  3. 

Soiorce:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trr.de 
statistics  of  Chile.   Converted  to  United  Sto^tes  measure  and  currency 
by  applying  the  follovdng  factors:  1  kilo  =»  0.068894  bushels  of  32 
pounds;  1  peso  •  1929,  t0.1217}  1932,  $0.1217;  1936-38,  $0.2060. 
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Trade  barriers,  competitive  conditions,  and  prices. 

In  the  European  countries  which  import  oats,  this  commodity  is 
subject  to  a  wide  range  of  import  duties  and  quota  arrangements. 

These  barriers  have  been  altered  frequently  depending  on  the  domestic 

supply  of  this  cereal.   Oats  entering  the  United  Kingdom  from  for- 
eign countries  are  dutiable  at  3  shillings  (approximately  60  cents) 
per  hundredv/eight  (112  pounds),  but  oats  from  Empire  countries  are 
free  of  duty;   the  production  of  oats  v/ithin  the  United  Kingdom  is 

subsidized.   The  United  States  duty  on  oats  is  8  cents  per  bushel 

1/ 
of  32  pounds. 

In  the  Latin  American  countries,  oats  are  grovm  primarily  for 

export.   These  countries  compete  for  the  markets  of  western  and 

northern  Europe  with  other  exporting  countries  such  as  Canada,  the 

United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Rumania,  and  Hungary, 

During  the  period  1929-^0,  the  price  of  oats  at  Liverpool  was 

regularly  higher  than  that  at  Chicago;   and  the  price  at  Chicago  was 

customarily  higher  than  tiiat  at  Buenos  Aires.   The  United  Kingdom  is 

an  importing  country,  and  the  high  price  of  oats  in  that  market  is 

attributable  to  the  cost  of  transportation  from  North  and  South  America, 

2/ 
to  internal  agricultural  policies,  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  duty. 

The  spread  in  the  annual  average  prices  of  white  oats  at  Chicago  and 

at  Buenos  Aires  has  ranged  between  1  cent  and  22  cents  per  bushel 

(32  pounds).   Only  in  1935  find  1938  did  prices  at  Buenos  Aires 

1/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  726.   The  duty  v/as  reduced  from  16 
cents  per  bushel  in  the  second  trade  ,'igreement  with  Canada,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1939. 

2/  The  duty,  of  course,  affects  prices  only  when  imports  from  foreign 
countries  are  essential  to  satisfy  domestic  requirements;   the  United 
Kingdom,  however,  customarily  imports  oats  from  foreign  as  well  as 
Empire  countries. 
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exceed  those  at  Chicago;  in  1935  the  price  at  Chicago  was  29  cents 
per  bushel  and  at  Buenos  Aires  31  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  1938  they 
were  28  cents  and  38  cents  per  bushel,  respectively  (see  table  5). 
These  deviations  in  the  spread  between  the  two  prices  may  be  accounted 
for  principally  by  crop  variations  caused  by  weather  conditions. 

The  price  of  No.  3  white  oats  at  Chicago  averaged  30  cents  per 
bushel  in  August  1939;  following  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe, 
it  rose  sharply  and  stood  at  ^3  cents  in  March  19^0.   During  the 
same  period  the  price  of  oats  at  Buenos  Aires  rose  from  19  to  23 
cents  per  bushel.   Following  the  German  invasion  of  Norway,  Belgiiun, 
and  the  Netherlands,  the  price  of  oats  (No.  3  white)  at  Chicago  de- 
clined, and  on  May  15  was  quoted  at  38  cents  per  bushel. 
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Effects  of  the  European  war. 

The  nations  at  war  in  Eiirope,  as  well  as  some  of  the  neutral 
countries,  are  usually  heavy  importsrs  of  oats.   The  belligerent 
countries  may  devote  greater  acreages  to  wheat  and  vegetables  and 
less  to  feed  grains;  to  the  extent  that  this  occurs,  they  will  depend 
more  than  formerly  upon  foreign  sources  for  oats.   The  United 
Kingdom  normally  imports  from  10  to  20  million  bushels  of  oata 
annually;  in  some  years  a  large  proportion  comes  from  Argentina, 
France  normally  imports  oats  from  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  but  in  years 
of  short  crops  in  northern  Africa  it  also  imports  large  quantities 
from  Argentina,   The  German  market,  which  was  important  for  both 
Argentina  and  Chile,  may  be  supplied,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  Soviet 
Unicm  and  by  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  now  under  German  domination. 
In  any  ease,  as  long  as  the  blockade  of  European  ports  remains 
effective,  continental  European  countries  will  probably  be  lost, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  may  become  less  important,  as  markets  for 
Argentine  and  Chilean  oats. 

During  the  World  War  of  19H.-1S,  exports  of  oa.t3  from  Noi-th  and 
South  America  were  172  million  bushels  anmially  as  compared  with  65 
million  bushels  during  the  period  1909-13.   There  is  little  reason 
to  expect  that  exports  will  experience  a  comparable  expansion  during 
the  present  war. 
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Oil-beal*lng  Seeds  eind  Nuts 

Latin  America  ig  an  important  source  of  the  world's  supply  of  cer- 
tain oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts.;  these  include  the  flaxseed  of  Argenti 
and  Uruguay,  and  the  castor  beans,  cottonseed,  and  babassu  nut  kernels 
of  Brazil.   Argentina  produces  approximately  half  the  total  world  out- 
put of  flaxseed  which  is  the  soxorce  of  linseed  oil,  the  principal  oil 
ingredient  of  most  paints  and  varnishes.   Brazil  now  produces  about 
4.0  percent  of  the  world  output  of  castor  beans,  the  entire  supply  of 
babassu  kernels,  and  substantial  quantities  of  cot"tonseed,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  in  Brazil  has  quadrupled  in  the  decade  1929-38.    The 
increasing  importance  of  Brazil  as  a  supplier  of  these  three  commoditie» 
may  be  gaged  by  its  total  exports  of  oleaginous  seeds  and  nuts,  which 
amounted  to  94  thousand  tons  in  1929  and  to  230  thousand  tons  in  1938  .•» 
The  supply  of  oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts,  other  than  the  four  mentioned, 
in  Latin  American  countries  is  unimportant  in  relation  to  the  general 
world  supply.   With  the  exception  of  cottonseed,  most  of  the  Latin 
American  production  of  oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts  is  exported;  the  ex- 
traction of  vegetable  oil  in  these  countries  is  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant. 
Flaxseed . 

The  common  c\iltivated  flax  is  thought  to  be  native  to  southeastern 
Europe  and  western  Asia.   It  was  introduced  into  the  new  world  during 
the  colonial  period.   Between  70  and  80  percent  of  all  flax  grown  in 
the  world  is  seed  flax.   Although  most  flax  is  grown  principally  for 
J7  Government  of  Brazil,  Vegetable  Oils,  1939. 
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seed,  there  is  a  considerable  production  of  flax  for  fiber  la  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  for  both  fiber  and  seed  in  north-central  European  countries. 
That  grown  in  tropical  countries,  particularly  in  India,  yields  seed 
with  a  higher  percentage  of  oil  than  that  produced  in  countries  in  the 
temperate  zones.   The  seed  is  used  almost  entirely  in  the  production 
of  linseed  oil;   small  quantities  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Unseed  oil  is  a  val"uable  drying  oil  obtained  by  crushing  flax- 
seed.  The  seed  usually  hlelds  about  33  percent  of  its  weight  in  oil. 
The  most  Important  use  of  linseed  oil  is  in  the  preparation  of  paints 
and  varnishes,  but  it  is  also  an  important  ingredient  in  the  manufacture 
of  linolevim  and  printers'  ink.   Of  the  toteil  consumption  of  linseed 
oil  in  the  United  States  for  the  period  1931-33,  about  77  percent  was 
used  in  paints  and  varnishes,  l6  percent  in  linoleum  and  felt  base 
coverings,  5  percent  in  printers'  ink,  and  2  percent  in  maVIng  soap 
and  miscellaneous  articles.   The  byproducts,  linseed  ceike  and  meal, 
are  valuable  cattle  feeds  and  are  in  general  demand  by  dairy  farmers. 

Position  of  Latin  America  in,  world  prodtiction.  -  Argentina  is  the 
largest  flaxseed  producing  country  in  the  world  and  customarily  ac- 
counts for  about  half  of  the  world  total  (see  table  1).   The  princi- 
pal producing  countries,  with  percentages  of  world  production  for  the 
3-year  period  193^-35  to  1936-37  were:  Argentina,  50  percent;  the 
Soviet  Union,  20  percent;  British  India,  12  percent;  and  the  United 
States,  6  percent.   In  the  last  few  years  production  in  Argentina  has 
declined,  while  that  in  the  United  States  has  increased;  production 
in  the  other  important  producing  countries  has  been  fairly  stable. 
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The  ocfontrles  of  Latin  America  which  poroduce  flaxseed  are  Argentina 
and  Urtiguay  (see  table  1).   Flax  for  fiber  is  not  grown  in  these  coun- 
tries.  Production  in  Argentina  expanded  markedlj  after  the  World  War 
of  19H-18*   In  the  period  1909-13 ,  that  country  accounted  for  20  per- 
cent of  world  production  and  in  the  period  1919-23*  for  50  percent. 
Production  in  1928-29  and  1935-36  was,  respectively,  5A  percent  and  ^6 
percent  of  the  world  total;  in  1936-37,  it  amounted  to  55  percent,  and 
in  1938-39  to  /t3   percent. 

Flax  is  g^own  in  the  Parana  River  basin  of  Argentina.  In  Uruguay, 
the  flax  region  is  north  and  northeast  of  the  Rio  de,  la  Plata.   The 
growing  season  for  Argentine  farm  crops  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  the 
United  States;  flax  seeding  extends  f^om  the  first  pert  of  Hay  until 
September,  and  the  harvest  takes  place  in  December  and  January*  Soil, 
climate,  and  otiltural  practices  in  growing  flax  in  Uruguay  are  similar 
to  those  of  Argentina.   Lack  of  moisture  during  the  critical  period  of 
the  growth  of  flax  seriously  affects  the  yield.   The  weather  in  Argen- 
tina is  erratic,  and  may  include  heavy  rainfall,  dry  weather  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  or  even  extended  droughts.   This  changeableness  in 
weather  conditions  is  indicated  by  the  wide  range  of  production  over  a 
series  of  years. 
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Latin  American  exports .  -  Of  total  world  trade  in  flaxseed,  ex- 
ports from  Argentina  usually  represent  about  80  percent,  those  from 
British  India,  10  percent,  and  those  from  Uruguay,  4  percent.   The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  not  exported  flaxseed  in  recent 
years.   The  United  States  is  the  principal  world  market  for  imported 
flaxseed,  taking  about  20  percent  of  total  world  imports.   The  Nether- 
Ifjids,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany  are  heavy  importers  of 
flaxseed;  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Sweden  also  take  significant  quantities. 

Exports  of  flaxseed  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  to  principal  mar- 
kets, in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  tables  2  and  3, 
Argentina  ordinarily  exports  about  90  percent  of  its  production,  prin- 
cipally to  Europeen  countries  and  to  the  United  States.   During  the 
period  1932-36,  the  principal  markets  for  Argentine  flaxseed  and  the 
percentages  of  average  quantities  exported  to  each  were  as  follows: 
The  Netherlands,  28  percent;  United  States,  17  percent;  France,  13 
percent;  Belgiiun,  10  percent;  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  9  per- 
cent each.   Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  fluctuated  markedly; 
in  1932  they  amounted  to  13,291  thousand  bushels  and  in  1936,  to  only 
2,305  thousand  bushels.   In  1937,  the  United  States  was  the  principal 
market  for  Argentine  flaxseed,  taking  26,361  thousand  bushels,  or  37 
percent  of  all  Argentine  exports.   In  1938  the  United  States  took 
26.8  percent  of  the  Argentine  flaxseed  exports,  by  volume,  as  compared 
with  27.2  percent  taken  by  the  Netherlands,  11.7  percent  by  France, 
end  9.5  percent  by  Belgium  (see  table  2). 


3U 

Exports  of  flaxseed  from  Uruguay  go  chiefly  to  Argentine  ports, 
where  the  seed  is  transhipped  and  exported  with  Argentine  seed.   Of  the 
total  quantity  of  flaxseed  exported  by  Uruguay  in  1938,  nearly  75  per- 
cent went  to  Argentina.   Other  markets  have  been  the  United  States, 
France,  Portugal,  Belgiujc,  and  the  Netherlands  (see  table  3)« 

Some  flaxseed  is  pressed  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  but  these  two 
countries  export  little  linseed  oil.   Uruguay,  however,  exports  small 
quantities  of  linseed  cake  and  meal. 
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Table  2.  -  Flaxseed:  Exports  from  ARGENTINA  to  principal 

markets, sin  specified  years,  1929  to 

1938 


Exported  to 


1929 


1932 


1936 


-1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 


Netherlands  — 
UNITED  STATES 

France  

Belgium  


Germany  — 

Italy  

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

Canada  


All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries  — 

Netherlands  

UNITED  STATES  

Franco  - 
Belgium 
Germany 
It^ly  - 
Sweden 


United  Kingdom  

Canada  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 

Unit  value  per 
bushel  of  total 
exports  2/  


Quantity  in  1.000  bushels  of  56  pounds 


63.677 


U,455 
21,971 
4,232 
A, 090 
6,138 
1,031 
1,290 
6,666 
8U 
2,913 


34.5 


79.823 


24,899 
7,U9 
7,650 
9,499 
9,303 
2,331 
1,808 

13,291 

447 

3.446 


9.0 


^8.?76 


15,526 
U,383 
9,133 
5,071 
3,887 
2,289 
837 
2,305 
1,898 
3t247 


24.6 


70.943 


13,719 
26,361 
8,669 
4,127 
2,943 
2,874 
1,523 
3,456 
3,229 
4.042 


37.2 


49.806 


13,5a 
13,327 
5,820 
4,721 
2,512 
1,854 
1,702 
1,396 
1,089 
3.844 


26.8 


Value  in  1»000  peper  pesos 


273.077  ;   186.779  ;   2U.296  ;   275.28^  ;  181.223 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollar ai/ 


llAi302 


26,180 

40,333 
7,407 
7,364 

10,536 
1,787 
2,316 

11,595 
1,622 
g.l62 


35.3 


11.80 


48.028 


U,987 
4,298 
4,592 
5,723 
5,596 
1,400 
1,087 
8,008 
272 
2,065 


8.9 


$0.60S 


61.656 


16,303 
15,189 
9,629 
5,3U 
4,086 
2,/,08 
891 
2,401 
2,017 
3.4I8 


24.6 


$1,053 


84,9^3 


16,571 
31,407 
10,432 
4,920 
3,568 
3,441 
1,813 
3,972 
3,985 
4t844 


33.878 


U,621 
U,305 
6,350 
5,084 
2,628 
2,0A9 
1,871 
1,599 
1,182 
4.189 


37.0 


$1,197 


26.6 


$1,082 


y For  1929  and  1932  the  U.  S.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from 
the  gold  peso  value  -  One  gold  peso  is  eq\ial  to  2.272727  paper  pesos. 
The  conversion  rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follotsrs:  1929,  $0.9513j 
1932,  $0.5844. 

2/  The  unit  values  appearing  in  tliis  and  other  tables'  should  be  in- 
terpreted with  caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit  values  of  the 
exports  of  one  country  with  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the  differ- 
ent Latin  American  countries,  though  of  the  same  commodity,  frequently 
arc  of  different  types  or  grtides.   Moreover,  different  methods  of  valua- 
tion are  employed  by  the  various  countries  and  some  countries  have 
changed  their  method  of  valiiation  during  the  period  1929-38. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trcde 
statistics  of  Argentina.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  ctir- 
rency  by  applying  the  following  factors;  1  metric  ton  =  39-3679  bushels; 
1  gold  peso  1929,  $0.4186;  1932,  $0.2571;  1  paper  peso  equals  1936, 
$0.2918;  1937,  $0.3086;  1938,  $0.2973. 
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Table  3.  -  Flaxseed:  Exports  from  URUGUAY  to  principal  mar- 
kets, for  specified  years,  1929  to  193B 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 

Argentina  

UNITED  STATES  

France  

Portugal  

Belgium  

Netherlands  


All  other  countries 
On  order  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries  — 


Total,  all  countries  — 

Argentina  

UIHTED  STATES 

France  

Portugal  

Belgium  

Netherlands  

All  other  countries 
On  order  


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 

Unit  value  per 
bushel  of  total 
exports  l/  


Quantity  in  1.000  bushels  of  56  pounds 


2,201 


i,a7 

8 

106 

101 

/.89 

76 


0.2 


3,082 


1,0/^8 


9A3 
107 
661 

323 


3.028 


1,926 


6^ 
259 
389 

67 
J21. 


2,9^1 


1,993 


365 
2a 
111 
10 
231 


2. 8^9 


328 
89 
73 

23 
139 
2- 


11.5 


Value  in  1.000  pesos 


3.625  ;  3.958  ;  5,316  ;  A,552  ;  5.098 
Valuo  in" 1,000  U.  S.  dollars  . 


3t^7^ 


2,33^ 

6 

12 

166 
161 
781 
11^ 


0.2 


$1,624 


1,863 


6.^5 


558 
62 

406 
192 


$0,604 


IMk. 


1,749 


74 
250 
367 

64 
280 


$0,919 


3 1  ^47 


2,576 


418 

223 

126 

8 

196 


$i.2o: 


2,904 


2,181 

328 

86 

73 

23 

12 


11.3 


$1,019 


y See  footnote  2,  table  2. 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Uruguay.   Converted  to  United  States  measiores  and  cur- 
rency by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  metric  ton  =  39.3679 
bushels,  1  peso  =  1929,  $0.9863;  1932,  $0.4706j  1936,  $0.5237;  1937, 
$0.5595. 
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Trade  barriers,  competitive  condltion9.  end  prices.  -  In  the 
United  States  flax  Is  grown  chiefly  for  seed,  practically  ell  of 
which  is  crushed  for  oil.   The  United  States  ranks  fourth  in  world 
production  of  flaxseed,  but  because  of  the  large  consumption,  its 
imports  have  also  been  large.   Flaxseed  entering  the  United  States 
is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  65  cents  a  bushel  of  56  pounds  ,■='   Since 
the  World  War  of  19H-18,  the  United  States  has  been  one  of  the 
world's  largest  importers  of  flaxseed.   In  most  years,  imports  ex-. 
ceeded  production,  and  in  the  period  1926-37  they  supplied  57.5  per- 
cent of  consumption.   In  1937,  97.7  percent  of  United  States  imports 
of  flaxseed  came  from  Argentina;  in  1938,  93. ^  percent;  and  in  1939, 
95*3  percent. 

Within  the  last  decade  several  factors  have  operated  to  disrupt 
Argentina's  flaxseed  markets.   Argentina  supplied  most  of  United 
Kingdom  imports  of  flaxseed  until  in  1932,  under  the  Ottawa  Agreements, 
a  duty  of  10  percent  was  imposed  on  flaxseed  entering  the  United  King- 
dom from  non-Eknpire  sources.   Following  the  imposition  of  this  duty 
there  was  a  sharp  decrease  in  imports  from  Argentina ,  and  a  marked 
rise  in  imports  from  British  India.   Argentina  has  been  the  principal 
source  of  imports  of  flaxseed  into  France,   Since  193A,  however,  the 
importation  into  France  of  oleaginous  seeds  has  been  subject  to  quota 
restrictions  which  require  the  importer  to  furnish  evidence  of  the 
importation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  seeds  of  French  colonial  origin. 
Also,  since  August  1933  there  has  been  a  duty  on  flaxseed  other  than 

1/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  762. 
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from  French  colonial  possessions.   In  193A  and  efter,  Germany* s 
policy  of  curbing  imports,  and  its  drive  for  self-sufficiency  in  raw 
materials,  has  caused  a  decided  drop  in  flaxseed  imports  from  Argen- 
tina. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  producer  of  linseed  oil.  Prior 
to  1923  imports  of  linseed  oil  were  substantial,  but  since  that  year 
they  have  been  imimportent.   Exports  of  linseed  oil  have  never  been 
significant.   The  United  States,  however,  is  the  largest  exporter  of 
linseed  cake  and  meal.   In  recent  years  exports  of  linseed  cake  and 
meal,  mostly  with  benefit  of  drawback,  have  ranged  from  36  to  $8  per- 
cent of  production.   Imports  of  linseed  cake  end  meal  have  been 
relatively  small. 

The  average  price  of  flaxseed  at  Minneapolis  (No.  1  grade)  has 
followed  general  price  trends.   It  was  high  in  the  crop  year  1929-30 
($3.11  per  bushel  of  56  pounds)  and  low  in  1932-33  ($1.18  per  bushel). 
Thereafter  the  price  advanced  until  193A-35;  it  declined  in  1935-36, 
rose  In  1936-37,  and  declined  in  the  next  2  crop  years.   The  price 
was  |1.8A  per  bushel  in  1938-39. 

Prices  at  Buenos  Aires  and  at  Hull,  England,  followed  trends 
similar  to  those  in  the  United  States.   During  the  period  1929-40, 
the  price  at  Buenos  Aires  has  been  less  than  that  at  Minneapolis  by 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  United  States  duty  (except  in  the  years 
of  low  prices,  1932-33  and  1935-36,  and  in  the  months  August  to 
November  1939).   This  price  relationship,  however,  is  a  logical  one, 
inasmuch  as  production  in  the  United  States  is  inadequate  to  satisfy 
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domestic  requirements.   Prices  in  England  have  also  been  somev hat 
higher  than  those  in  Argentina  because  of  transportation  charges  and, 
since  1932,  the  10  percent  duty. 

Since  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe,  prices  of  flaxseed  in 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Argentina  have  risen 
significantly.   These  prices  reached  heights  exceeding  those  in  any 
other  year  since  1929,  but  in  no  case  did  the  price  equal  that  of 
1929  (see  table  A). 
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Table  U,  -   Flaxseed:  Average  prices  at  Minneapolis,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Hull,  England,  in  crop  years,  1929-30  to  1938-39,  and 

first  quarter,  19^0 

(Per  bushel  of  56  pounds) 


Year 
beginning 
Aug.  1 


Minneapolis 
(No.  1) 


Buenos 
Aires 
(La  Plata) 


Excess, 
Minneapolis 

over 
Buenos  Aires 


Hull,  England 


La  Plata 


Bombay 


1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 


1939  - 
August  — 
September 
October  — 
November  - 
December  - 

1940  - 
January  — 
February  - 

March  

April  


$3.11 
1.76 
1.36 
1.18 
1.87 
1.90 
1.73 
2.U 
2.07 
1.84 


1.52 
1.78 
1.82 
1.81 
2.06 

2.17 
2.U 
2.08 
2.11 


$2.02 
1.04 
.64 
,70 
1.07 
1.02 
1.15 
1.25 
1.30 
1.11 


1.12 
1.29 
1.24 
1.21 
1.26 

1.26 
1.22 
1.32 


$0.99 
.72 
.72 
.48 
.80 
.88 
.58 
.89 
.77 
.73 


.40 
.49 
.58 
.60 
.80 

.91 
.92 
.76 


$2.49 
1.27 
.80 
.83 
1.25 
1.19 
1.32 
1.51 
1.55 
1.31 


1.32 

1.59 

1.57 
1.51 
1.60 


$2.22 
1.41 
.99 
.98 
1.43 
1.48 
1.60 
1.82 
1.80 
1.51 


1.32 

2.17 

2.21 
2.00 
1.86 


1/  No  quotation. 

Source:  United  States  prices.  Crops  and  Markets,  1929-39;  August- 
February,  1939-40,  U.S.  Quarterly  Flax  Review,  February  1940;  Buenos 
Aires,  Review  of  the  River  Plate.   Prices  at  Hull,  England,  from 
Senate  Document,  No.  62,  Flaxseed  Prices  and  the  Tariff;  Oil,  Paint 
and  Drug  Reporter,  1939-40. 
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Effects  of  the  European  war.  -  During  recent  years,  Argentina's 
princirsal  markets  for  flaxseed  have  been  the  Ifnited  States,  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
About  two-thirds  of  Uruguay's  exports  have  gone  to  Argentina  for  re- 
exnort,  and  most  of  the  remainder  to  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands.   The  European  war  has  seriously  restricted  the  mar- 
kets for  Latin  American  flaxseed,  inasmuch  as  the  major  portion  of 
that  seed  has  customarily  gone  to  continental  Europe.   The  United 
States  has  been  the  only  other  large  market,  having  taken  in  recent 
years  from  20  to  4^0  percent  of  the  total  Latin  American  exports. 
There  is  no  indication  that  war  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
the  rearmament  program  in  the  United  States  will  result  in  appreciably 
expanding  t'Te  market  for  Latin  American  flaxseed  in  those  countries. 
Castor  beans. 

The  castor  bean  is  the  source  of  castor  oil.   This  oil  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  sulphonated  or  soluble  oils  for  tlie  textile 
industry,  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  resins,  as  a  lubricant  for 
high-speed  engines,  in  tlie  preparation  of  leather,  linoleum,  paints, 
varnishes,  and  lacquers,  and  for  medicinal  i^urposes.   The  seed  of 
the  castor  plant,  v/hich  is  a  perennial  in  the  tropics  and  an  annual 
in  the  temperate  zones,  is  gathered  principally  by  a  large  niimber  of 
small  producers  as  a  side-line.   These  producers  pick  the  beans  from 
wild  or  semicultivated  plants  growing,  for  the  most  part,  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  on  waste  land,  arovmd  houses,  on  the  margins  of 
gardens,  fields,  and  roads,  or  interplanted  with  other  crops.   The 
plants  must  be  picked  over  several  tines  as  the  seeds  ripen;  women 
and  children  customarily  perform  this  labor. 
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Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production.  -  Incomplete  data 
data  indicate  that  the  total  world  production  of  castor  beans  is  ap- 
proximately 330  thousand  short  tons,-=/   About  250  thousand  short  tons 
are  produced  in  Brazil  and  British  India,  while  ^5anchuria  and  the 
Soviet  Union  together  accoiant  for  from  50  to  60  thousand  short  tons. 
Small  quantities  probably  not  more  than  2  thousand  short  tons,  are 
produced  in  Argentina.   In  recent  years  Brazilian  production  has  ex- 
ceeded that  of  India.   In  1937,  the  exports  from  Brazil  of  castor 
beems  and  of  castor  oil  in  terms  of  beans  amounted  to  133  thousand 

short  tons;  in  that  year  production  in  India  totaled  about  113  thousand 

2/ 
short  tons. 

Latin  American  exports.  -  Brazilian  exports  of  castor  beans  and 

castor  oil  have  increased  sharply  diiring  the  past  decade.  Exports 

of  castor  oil  from  Brazil  are  small  in  proportion  to  exports  of  the 

beans  and  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  total  world  exports  of  that 

oil;  thev  increased  irregularly  from  76  short  tons  in  1933  to  433 

short  tons  in  1936,  but  in  1937  they  declined  to  22^  short  tons.  '^ 

Brazil* s  exports  of  castor  beans  to  principal  markets,  in  specified 

years  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  5.   More  tlian  one-half  of  these 

exports  in  the  last  few  years  have  gone  to  the  United  States,  which 

in  1937  took  71  thousand  short  tons,  or  5>i+  percent  of  the  total. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  market  have  increased  since  the  reduction 

1/ This  amount  is  somewhat  less  than  10  percent  of  the  world  flax- 
seed  crop.  Castor  beans,  however,  yield  4-2  percent  oil,  while  flax- 
seed yields  about  33  percent. 

2/  Practically  all  of  the  exports  from  Brazil  are  in  the  form  of 
beans. 

^  Data  for  more  recent  years  are  not  available. 
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of  the  United  States  duty  in  the  Brazilian  trade  agreement .-='   Thej 
Fere  exceptionally  large  in  1937  -  a  year  affected  by  drotight  and 

increased  business  activity  in  the  United  States  -  but  declined  some- 

2/ 
what  in  1933»  — '   Belgium  also  has  taken  considerable  qxiantities  of 

Brazilian  castor  beans;  other  markets  have  been  Italy,  the  United 

Kingdom,  and  France  (see  table  5).   Exports  from  Argentina,  If  any, 

are  not  shown  separately. 


1/  The  United  States  has  long  been  an  insignificant  producer  of 
castor  beans.   See  section  on  "Trade  barriers,  competitive  conditions, 
and  prices." 

2/  Brazil  is  practically  the  sole  supplier  of  United  States  imports 
of  castor  beans* 
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Table  5.  -  Castor  beans:   Exports  from  BRAZIL  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  coijntries  - 

UNITED  STATES  

Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg   

Italy  

France  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to 
the  United 
States  


Total,  all  countries  - 


Total,  all  countries 


UI'IITED  STATES 

Belgium  and  Luxem- 

Italy  

France  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to 
the  United 
States  

Unit  value  per 
pound  of  total 
exports  


Quantity  in  1,000  pounds 


4^,99:3 


9,875 

22,037 

2,882 

9,780 

1,387 

M- 


21.5 


27,222 


15,700 

3,618 
11 

1,571 
482 
8^0 


57.7 


224,993  ;  26^,367 


128,334 

34,075 
13,380 

26,429 

22,245 

486 

44 


57.0 


142,238 

50,681 

23,469 
20,132 
20,889 

1/ 
6,9^8 


53.8 


Value  in  1,000  milreis 


12,326  ;   5,951  :  73,942  ;  91,299 


Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollars 


1,4^6 


23.1 


i;^o.o3; 


424 


336  : 

249 

692  : 

140 

-    ! 

2/ 

96  ; 

15 

289  ■ 

8 

42 

12 

1  . 

— 

58.7 


So. 016 


^.834 


2,737 

744 
315 
581 

446 

10 

1 


56.6 


e-0.021 


6,232 


3,358 

1,183 

595 

465 

459 

1/ 
172 


53.9 


$0,024 


277,502 


1/ 


79,777 


4,627 


1/ 


$0,017 


l/  Not  available. 
2/  Not  over  500. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Braail,   Converted  to  United  States  v/eights  and  ciir- 
rency  by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.2046  pounds; 
1  milreis  =  1929,  $0.1181;  1932,  ?0.0712;  1936,  $0.06537;  1937, 
$0.06826 J  1938,  $0.0580. 
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Trade  barriers,  competitive  conditions |  and  pricea.  -  Castor 
beans  are  not  groim  in  the  United  States  in  commercial  quantities. 
In  tl  3  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  domestic  castor 
crop  was  of  some  importance,  but  ty  1900,  as  a  result  of  the  increas- 
ing value  of  substitute  crops,  higher  labor  costs,  and  the  danger  of 
poisoning  lirestock,  production  on  a  commercial  scale  had  practically 
ceased.   The  use  of  castor  oil  in  the  United  States,  however,  has 
not  declined;  on  the  contrary,  imports  of  castor  beans  increased  from 
26  thousand  short  tons  in  1919  to  82  thousand  short  tons  in  1936,  all 
of  which  were  crushed  for  oil;  such  imports  amounted  to  73  thousand 
short  tons  in  1937,  to  57  thousand  in  1938,  and  to  81  thousand  in  1939. 
Exports  of  castor  oil  from  the  United  States,  which  go  principally  to 
Canada,  the  Philippines,  and  Central  eind  South  American  countries,  are 
relatively  small. 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  -'    castor  beans  were  dutiable  at 
one-half  cent  a  pound.   In  the  trade  agreement  with  Brazil,  effective 
January  1,  1936,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  one-fourth  cent  a  pound.   The 
oil  is  dutiable  at  3  cents  per  pound.  — '   In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
duty  on  castor  beans  is  10  percent  ad  valorem  and  on  the  oil,  15  per- 
cent; castor  beans  and  oil  from  Empire  countries  are  free  of  duty. 
France  and  Italy  have  specific  duties  on  castor  beans  and  very  high 
specific  duties  on  castor  oil  to  protect  their  crushing  industries.  2/ 

1/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  762. 

2/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  53. 

2/  In  France  the  duty  on  castor  beans  is  26  francs  per  100  gross 
kilos  and  on  castor  oil,  ^56  francs  per  100  gross  kilos;  in  Italy  the 
duties  are  80  lira  per  100  kilos  and  23A  ""ira,  respectively.   In 
France  castor  oil  is  also  subject  to  an  import  tax  of  9  percent  of  the 
duty-paid  value.   The  oil  from  assimilated  colonies  is  subject  to  this 
tax,  but  both  the  beans  and  oil  from  euch  colonies  are  fti^e  of  duty. 
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All  three  of  these  European  coiintrles  now  exercise  a  rigid  control 
over  imports  through  import  licensing  sijr stems. 

The  average  wholesale  price  of  castor  oil  (medicinal)  at  New  Yorlc 
was  13.2  cents  per  pound  in  1929j  it  declined  to  9.5  cents  in  1933, 
and  rose  to  10.5  cents  in  1936-37.   In  1938-39,  it  was  9.5  cents 
per  pound.   With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  the  average 
pfice  rose  because  of  the  increased  demand  for  wartime  uses,  from  8.5 
cents  per  pound  in  August  1939  to  11  cents  in  the  following  October. 
Thereafter  the  price  continued  to  rise,  reaching  a  level  of  13  cents 
in  the  first  U  months  of  19^0  (see  table  6). 


Table  6.  -  Castor  oil,  medicinal:  Average  virholesalo  price  at 

New  York,  1929-^0 


Year 


Cents  per  pound 


Month 


Cents  per  poiind 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
193^ 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


13.2 
12.0 

11.5 
9.8 

9.5 

10.0 
10.1 
10.5 
10.5 
9.5 
9.5 


12^ 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

January 
February 
March 
April 


8.5 

9.1 

11.0 

11. ^ 

12.3 

13.0 
13.0 
13.0 
13.0 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Effects  of  the  Eoropeap  M<rar»  -  War  conditions  in  Europe  have 
doubtless  curtailed  the  export  of  castor  beans  from  Latin  Ameirica  azxl 
some  Importajit  European  markets  have  been  lost  entirely  as  a  result 
of  the  blockade  of  European  ports.   A  part  of  this  loss  may  be  offset 
by  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  castor  beans  in  the  Ihilted  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States. 
Cottonseed. 

In  both  volume  of  output  ajid  oil-equivalent,  cottonseed,  a  by- 
product of  cotton,  is  the  most  important  of  the  oil-bearing  seeds  and 
nuta.   In  international  trade,  however,  it  is  relatively  unimportant, 

most  of  it  being  processed  vdthin  the  country  where  grovm^ 

Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production.  -  The  world  output 

of  cottonseed,  yiiich  usually  ranges  from  12  to  13  million  short  tons, 
increased  to  about  16  million  in  1936-37  and  to  nearly  19  million  in 
1937-38;  this  record  production  was  largely  the  result  of  the  increased 
cotton  crop  in  the  United  States  in  that  year.   The  United  States 
customarily  produces  about  35  percent  of  the  total,  and  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much  as  India,  the  second  largest  producer.   The  out- 
put of  China  and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  both  exceed  that  of  Brazil, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  producer  in  Latin  America.   Brazil,  Peru, 


1/    The  average  yield  of  a  short  ton  of  short-staple  cottonseed  is 
about  305  pounds  (15  percent)  of  crude  oil,  about  900  pounds  (^5  per- 
cent) of  cake  or  meal,  about  515  pounds  (26  percent)  of  hulls,  and 
about  14-5  pounds  (7  percent)  of  linters  (cotton  fiber).   The  remainder, 
averaging  about  135  pounds,  represents  dirt,  foreign  materied,  and 
loss.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Cottcaa  Production  and  Distribution, 
Bulletin  No,  175,  p.  A7, 
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and  Mexico  together  produce  approximately  10  percent  of  the  total 
world  output.   Cottonseed  production  in  Brazil  has  increased  rapidly; 
It  rose  from  315  thousand  short  tons  in  1929-30  to  1,228  thousand 
short  tons  in  1937-38. 

Latifi  American  exports*  -  Scarcely  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
world  output  of  cottonseed  enters  international  trade  in  the  form  of 
seedy  the  total  annual  world  imports  amounting  to  between  500  thousand 
and  1  million  short  tons.   The  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant market,  taking  about  85  percent  of  the  total,   Japan  is  the 
only  other  importer  of  consequence,   Egypt  supplies  about  half  the 
total  world  exports.   Exports  from  Brazil  -  121  thousand  short  tons 
in  1935,  90  thousand  in  1936,  and  68  thousand  in  1938  -  are  less  than 
10  percent  of  Brazilian  production;  the  decline  after  1935  reflects 
the  growth  of  the  oil-milling  industry  in  that  country.   Peru  also 
reports  small  exports  of  cottonseed.   Most  of  the  exports  from  ^atin 
America  go  to  the  United  Kingdom,   Exports  of  cottonseed  from  Brazil 
to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  ere  shown  in 
table  ?• 
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Table  7.  -  Cottonseed:  Exports  from  BRAZIL  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Belgium  

All  other  countries  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries  


United  Kingdom  

Germany 

Belgium  

All  other  countries  — 

Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  exports  — 


1929 


?^.?^7 


53,272 

221 

U 


856 


852 

3 
1 


$0,016 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


1.83A  ;  180.671  ;  1^.939  ;  135.82! 


1,83-; 


17-^,825 
1,378 
1,U6 
3,022 


138,26^  :) 

/;,895  :) 

1,29A  :) 

A86  :) 


1/ 


Value  in  1.000  milreis 


7.250  ;    20^  ;  18.856  ;  19.355  ;  U.867 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


il 


15 


$0,008 


;,2?3 


1.007 


IJ^l 


1,189 

!       1,265 

9    ! 

38 

13    ! 

12 

22  : 

6 

$0,009 


862 


)   1/ 


$0,006 


1/ Not  available . 

So^lrce:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  ConmiBsion  frcm  official  trade 
statistics  of  Brazil.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency 
by  applying  thei  following  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.204.6  pounds;  1  milreis 
=  1929,  $0.1181;  1932,  $0.0712;  1936  $0.06537;  1937,  $0.06826:  1938, 
$0.0580. 
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Brazilian  esqxyrte  of  cottonseed  oil,  which  amounted  to  2*5  thou- 
sand short  tons  In  1934^,  increased  to  25*7  thousand  short  tons  in 
1936*3/   Peruvian  eaqports  of  cottonseed  oil  are  negligible. 

In  the  vjqpovt  trade  of  Latin  America,  cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
play  a  much  ^re  important  role  than  does  cottonseed  itsel^T.   Brazil 
now  ranks  second  among  world  expozi^rs  of  cottonseed  ccike  and  meal, 
and  Peru  ranks  fourth.   Of  the  total  world  exports  in  1936,  amounting 
to  563  thousand  short  tons,  Egypt  exported  221  thousand;  Brazil,  185 
shousand;!/  China,  91  thousand;  and  Peru,  50  thousand  short  tons. 
Exports  tram  Brazil  reflect  the  large  increase  in  cotton  production 
and  cottonseed  oil  extraction  which  has  occurred  there  in  recent  years. 
The  conparative  lack  of  Intensive  livestock  feeding  in  Latin  American 
countries  limits  domestic  demand  for  concentrated  feeds tuffs,  and  thus 
necessitates  the  export  of  most  of  the  oil  cake  produced.   The  major 
p(nrbion  of  the  exports  of  3razil  and  Peru  goes  to  Denmark  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  together  take  80  to  90  percent  of  the  total  world 
exports  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal. 

Trade  barriers,  competitive  conditions,  and  pricee.  -  The  United 
States  is  the  world's  largest  producer  and  consumer  of  cottonseed,  but 
it  neither  exports  nor  imports  significant  quantities  of  that  product 
in  the  form  of  seed.   This  country  usually  exports  substantial  amoimts 
of  cottonseed  oil  but  in  several  recent  years,  because  of  the  effects 
of  droughts  on  the  domestic  production  of  other  fats  and  oils,  it  has 
imported  appreciable  quantities  of  cottonseed. 
^    Data  for  more  recent  years  are  not  available. 
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Cottonseed  entering  the  United  States  Is  dutiable  at  the  ]r>^e  of 
one-third  of  1  cent  a  pound  *=/   Cottonseed  oil  pays  a  du-tgr  ox  3  cent* 
a  pound .^   The  United  States  produces  more  than  one-third  of  the 
world  output  of- cottonseed,  tut  consumes  practically  its  entire  crop. 
Imports,  which  were  substantial  prior  to  1927,  have  since  been  very 
small}  in  1937  they  amounted  to  97  thousand  short  tons,  of  which  22.5 
thousand  tons  cane  fl'om  Brazil.   Exports  have  been  insignificant  sinoe 
1913.   Since  1909  the  United  States  has  crushed  about  75  percent  of 
its  output  of  cottonseed  (the  remainder  being  used  for  fertilizer  or 
feed) ,  and  until  1922  fomid  a  ready  market  in  Europe  for  substantial 
amounts  of  the  oil. 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  entering  the  United  States  is  dutiable  at 
three-tenths  of  1  cent  a  pound  .J/   Imports  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
into  the  United  States  have  never  been  Important;  In  1937  they 
amounted  to  21  thousand  short  tons.   Domestic  production  in  the  saae 
year  totaled  over  2  mill  ion  short  tons. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  principal  market  for  exports  of  Latin 
American  cottonseed  and  its  products  (oil,  cake,  and  meal),  the  duty 
on  cottonseed  is  3  percent  ad  valorem,  and,  on  cottonseed  oil  and  cot- 
tonseed cake  and  meal,  10  percent.    Imports  of  these  products  from 
Empire  countries  (principally  from  India)  are  free  of  duty.   Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  however,  Imports  of  these  products 
into  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  subject  to  rigid  control  uxider  a 
system  of  import  licenses. 

y    Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  762. 
2/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  54. 
y     Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  730. 
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The  price  of  cottonseed  in  the  United  States  followed  the  general 
price  trend  during  the  period  1929-33  J  thereafter  it  was  affected  \jy 
the  agriciiltural  program  of  the  United  States  for  cotton.   The  average 
price  for  cottonseed  received  by  farmers  in  the  United  States  was  high 
in  1929  ($30.97  per  short  ton)  and  low  in  1931  ($8.91  per  short  ton). 
After  1931  the  price  increased  slowly  until  1934-  when,  as  a  result  of 
restricted  production,  it  reached  $33 .09  per  short  ton*   The  avei^ge 
price  remained  high  in  1935-36  but  declined  hy  about  one-third  during 
the  period  1937-39  •   Following  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe  the 
average  price  of  cottonseed  in  the  United  States  advanced  from  $16.24^ 
per  short  ton  in  August  1939  to  $20.56  in  September.   Thereafter  it 
continued  to  rise,  reaching  a  peak  of  $27.18  in  April  1940.   Since 
then  the  price  has  declined  somewhat)  it  was  $25*54  in  Jiuie  I94O  (see 
table  8). 

The  average  wholesale  price  of  edible  cottonseed  oil  at  New  York 
has  followed  a  trend  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  cottonseed.   The  av- 
erage price  of  edible  cottonseed  oil,  however,  was  lowest  in  1932  (3.8 
cents  per  pound)  and  highest  in  1935  (10*4  cents  per  pound)  •   There- 
after it  declined,  reaching  6,6  cents  per  pound  in  1939.   With  the 
declaration  of  war  in  Europe  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil  advanced  from 
5.5  cents  per  pound  in  August  1939  to  7.1  cents  in  September.   Since 
then  the  price  has  averaged  about  6.8  cents  per  pound  (see  table  9). 
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Table  8.  -  Cottonseed:  Prices^/  received  by  fanners 
in  the  United  States,  1929-4.0 


(Per  short  ton) 

Year  beginning  : 
July      : 

Average  price  ', 

Month      \ 

Average  price 

1929      : 

$30.97    i 

!     1939      : 

1930      : 

22.09    : 

:  July          : 

$20.70 

1931      s 

8.91    : 

:  August        ; 

16.24 

1932      ! 

10.23    : 

:  September      J 

20.56 

1933      i 

12.85    : 

:  October        s 

I     22.88 

193A      : 

33.09    : 

;  November       ! 

23.75 

1935      : 

30. 5A    : 

:  December       : 

2A.75 

1936      i 

33.a    : 

1937      ! 

19.52    : 

:      19A0      ! 

1938 

:     21.80    : 

:  January        ! 

!     26.00 

1939 

:      21.20    : 

:  February 

:     2eM 

:  March 

i           26.84 

;             : 

:  April 

5     27.18 

:  May 

:     26.69 

:  June 

!    25. 5i; 

1/  Annual  prices  are  averages  of  the  prices  for  the  15th  of  each 
month. 

Source:  Crops  and  Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  9.  -  Edible  cottonseed  oil:  Average  wholesale 
price  at  New  York,  1929->^0 


Cents      : 

Cents 

Year 

.  per  pound    : 

.  Year  and  month 

:  oer  pound 

1929      : 

'.            9.7     :* 

*:       1939 

1930 

!     8.1     : 

:  August 

5.5 

1931 

:     6.0     : 

:  September 

!     7.1 

1932 

!     3.8     : 

:  October        ; 

!     6.8 

1933 

!     4.5     : 

:  November 

:     6.5 

1934 

:     6.5     : 

:  December 

:     6.9 

1935 

!     10.4     : 

1936 

!     9.8     : 

:      1940 

1937 

:      9.2      : 

:  January        i 

!     6.9 

1938 

:      7.9     : 

:  February       i 

!     6.9 

1939 

:     6.6     : 

:  March          ! 

!     6.7 

:  April 

1     6.8 

I — __ — 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Effects  of  the  European  war.  ->  The  war  in  Europe  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  decline  in  Latin  American  exports  of  cottonseed  and,  more 
especially,  of  cottonseed  oake  and  meal.   Latin  America's  dependence 
on  European  markets,  however,  has  been  of  great  importance  only  for 
the  cake  and  meal.   Although  the  United  States  imported  substantial 
quantities  of  cottonseed  oil  in  some  recent  years  largely  as  a  result 
of  domestic  shortages  of  fats  and  oils,  there  appears  little  likeli- 
hood that  it  will  require  substantial  imports  in  the  immediate  future. 
Latin  America  will  probably  find  considerable  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing exports  of  cake  and  meal,  inasmuch  as  the  only  large  markets  for 
these  are  in  Europe. 
Babassu  nut  kernels. 

A  Brazilian  species  of  oil  palm  produces  the  babassu  nuts  of  vrtiich 
the  kernels  are  imported  into  the  United  States  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties for  the  production  of  babassu  oil.   The  kernels  yield  about  65 
percent  of  oil.   This  oil  is  similar  in  properties  and  uses  to  c'otjo- 
nut  oil.   It  is  used  principally  in  the  production  of  margarine  and 
other  edible  products,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.   The  cake  is 
used  for  livestock  feed. 

Brazilian  production.  -  Brazil  is  the  only  important  source  of 
babassu  nuts.   The  tree  grows  wild  throughout  the  tropical  regions 
in  that  country;  more  than  95  percent  of  the  exports,  however,  come 
from  the  State  of  Maranhao.    It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
annual  yield  of  the  Brazilian  babassu  forests  exceeds  1  million  short 
tons  of  kernels.   As  neither  highways  nor  railroads  penetrate  the 
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forests,  collection  of  the  nuts  is  practicable  only  in  areas  adjacent 
to  river  transportation.   Several  tmsuccessful  attempts  at  largescale 
exploitation  of  the  babassu  forests  have  been  made  by  foreign  firms. 
The  failure  of  these  attempts  is  attributed  to  the  difficulties  of 
gathering  and  transporting  the  nuts,  and  particularly  to  the  unavail- 
ability of  a  satisfactory  machine  for  cracking  their  thick,  hard  shell. 
Most  of  the  nuts  are  cracked  by  arduous  hand  labor  and  the  kernels 
picked  out  by  women  and  children,  10  to  20  pounds  of  kernels  represent- 
ing a  day's  labor. 

Brazilian  exports.  -  Accurate  data  on  production  of  babassu  nut 
kernels  in  Brazil  are  not  available.   The  quantities  exported  from 
Brazil,  however,  approximate  production,  inasmuch  as  there  is  little 
processing  within  the  country.   Exports  from  Brazil  to  principal  mar- 
kets, in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  10. 

Exports  of  babassu  nuts  during  the  period  1922-32  went  to  Europe, 
principally  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark.   Since  1935  the 
greatly  increased  exports  of  these  nuts  have  gone  almost  entirely  to 
the  United  States,  because  United  States  excise  taxes  on  certain  oils 
and  fats  derived  from  Imported  materials  have  given  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage to  babassu  oil  which  remained  free  of  duty  and  tax  in  this 
market. 

In  recent  years  small  qtiantities  of  babassu  oil  have  been  exported 
from  Brazil;  in  1936  shipments  totaled  42A  short  tons.l/   Official 
information  on  the  distribution  of  these  expoirbs  is  not  available ►§/ 


X/    Data  for  more  recent  years  are  not  available. 

2/  Presumably  such  oil  is  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
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Brazil  also  exports  small  qxiantlties  of  babassu  oil  cake  and  meal. 
Exports  have  averaged  about  1  thousand  short  tons  annually,  and  were 
taken  principally  by  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Table  10,  -  Babassu  nuts:  Exports  from  BRAZIL  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries  — ■. 


UNITED  STATES  

Denmark  

Germany  

Netherlands  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries  — 


'Jotal,  all  coxontries  — 

UNITED  STATES  

Denmark  

Germany  

Netherlands  

All  other  countries  - 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 

Unit  value  per 
pound  of  total 
exports  


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


19,182 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


2 

3,33^; 

12,  a3 

1,560 

1.873 


2/ 


19.6^8 


3,236 
6,7^^2 
5,909 
^i771 


67. 8U 


66,632 

31^ 
111 
81 


98.3 


^8.^90 


^8,369 
I 

)       1/ 
) 

121 


99.3   :) 


66,588 


1/ 


Value,  in  1,000  nilreis 

6.109  ;     5,086   :   39.122  ;   39.6a  ;   38.565 


Value  in  1.000  U.S.   dollars 


722 


i/ 

123 

A70 

59 

70 


2/ 


$0,038 


362 


58 
125 
110 

_6i. 


1,018 


2,?^7 


2,523 

21 

8 

3 

2 


98.6 


1.038 


2,706 


2,699 
) 
)       1/ 


99.7 


$0,056 


2,237 


)       1/ 


1.03-^ 


1  '      ■ • —     'V     '    '    ■ 

1/  Not  available. 

2/  Less  than  one  tenth  of  one  percent. 

j/  Not  over  $500. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Brazil.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.20^6  lbs.;  1  milreis  - 
1929,  10.1181;  1932,  $0.0712;  1936,  $0.06537;  1937,  $0.06826;  1938, 
$0.0580. 
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Trade  barriers,  competitive  conditions*  and  prices.  -  Both  babassu 
kernels  and  babassu  oil  were  bound  by  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
and  of  import  excise  teuces  in  the  trade  agreement  with  Brazil,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1936.   In  the  United  States,  babassu  oil  competes  di- 
rectly with  coconut  oil  and  palm-kernel  oil,  which  in  recent  years  have 
been  subject  to  excise  taxes  in  addition  to  duties. ■=/   United  States 
statistics  show  imports  of  babassu  nut  kernels  from  Brazil  in  1938 
amounting  to  25  thouscmd  short  tons,  valued  at  $1,683 » 915,  and  in  1939 
to  57  thousand  short  tons  valued  at  $3, 494-, 674-.   Though  increasing, 
the  Imports  of  babassu  nut  kernels  are  very  small  as  compared  with  the 
impoirbs  of  copra  and  coconut  oil,  and  of  palm-kernel  oil  and  palm 
kernels. 

Prior  to  1936  there  were  no  published  quotations  of  the  price  of 
babassu  oil  in  the  United  States.   The  average  price  at  New  York- in 
1936  was  8  cents  per  pound;  In  1937,  It  rose  to  8.9  cents.   "^here- 
after  it  declined  to  6.4  cents  in  1938-39.   With  the  declaration  of 
war  in  Europe  the  price  rose  frcMn  5 •8  cents  in  August  1939  to  7  cents 
in  September  and  October.   After  October  the  price  declined  steadily, 
reaching  6.1  cents  in  iSay  1940  (see  table  U).* 


1/  Coconut  oil  from  the  Philippines,  the  principal  source,  is  free 
of  duty  but  subject  to  tariff  quotas  and  to  processing  taxes. 
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Table  11.  -  Babassu  oil:  Average  price  per 
pound  at  New  York,  1936-/;0 


Year 


Cents 

f   Year 

s  Cents  ! 

Year     j 

Cents 

per 

:    and 

:  per 

:    and 

per 

pound 

i       month 

:  pound 

:   month    : 

pound 

8.0  ! 

19:39  -      ; 

;  1940  -    : 

8.9  : 

August      ! 

.  5.8 

i   January 

!  6.5 

6,A     . 

1  September 

!  7.0 

!  February 

:  6.3 

6.^   ! 

October     ! 

7.0 

I   March 

!  6.2 

,  November    ! 

6.7 

:  April 

:  6.2 

December    ! 

.  6.6 

:  May 

:  6.1 

1936  1/ 

1937  2/ 

1938  — 

1939  — 


1/ Earliest  available  year. 
2/  Futures. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Effects  of  the  European  war.  -  Practically  all  Brazilian  ex- 
ports of  babassu  nuts  in  recent  years  have  gone  to  the  United  States, 
and  so  long  as  these  nuts  and  the  derived  oil  remain  exempt  from  im- 
port and  excise  taxes  in  the  United  States  as  they  now  are  under  the 
trade  agreement  with  Brazil,  no  other  market  iff  likely  to  attract 
them.   Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  war  conditions  in 
Purope  are  not  likely  to  have  ary  adverse  effect  on  Latin  American  ex- 
ports of  babassu  znits. 
Other  oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts. 

A  wide  variety  of  oil-bearing  seeds  ajad  nats,  other  than  those 
mentioned  above,  grows  in  the  Latin  American  area,  bat  most  of  them 
are  not  yet  commercially  important.   Brazil  has  the  greatest  potential 
resources  of  oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts,  and,  in  connection  with  its 
program  to  foster  industry,-  is  attempting  to  build  up  the  domestic  oil 
extraction  industry. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  several  oll-boaring  nuts  (other  than 
babassu  nuts),  grown  principally  on  species  of  oil  palms,  have  been  ex- 
ported from  Brazil  to  the  United  States.    The  more  important  of  these 

2/ 
are  oiiricury  nuts,  muru  muru  nuts,  tucum  nuts,  and  olticica  seeds. 

Like  the  babassu  palm,  the  trees  which  produce  these  nuts  and  seeds 
grow  wild  throughout  large  areas  in  tropical  Brazil.  Total  exports  of 
the  most  important  of  these  from  Brazil  and  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  shown  in  table  12. 

Ouricury  kernels  yield  an  oil  similar  to  coconut  oil;  the  oil  of 
tucum  kernels  is  a  hard  oil  similar  to  palm  oil  which  is  suitable  for 
edible  purposes  or  for  soap  making.   The  oil  from  muru  muru  kernels 
is  also  employed  in  soap  making.   Oiticica  oil,  a  high-grade  drying 
oil,  is  said  to  have  several  advantages  over  linseed  oil  for  paint. 
The  exportation  of  oiticica  seeds  from  Brazil  was  prohibited  by  govern- 
mental decree  in  November  1938.   It  is  reported  that  13  mills  for  the 
extraction  of  oiticica  oil  have  been  established  in  Brazil.   The  pro- 
duction of  oiticica  seeds  in  Brazil  in  1936  was  22  thousand  short  tonsj 
Iq  1937,  16  thousand  tons;  and  in  1938,  26  thousand  tons.   Exports  of 
oiticica  oil  to  the  United  States  fJrom  Brazil  amounted  to  1.4  thovisand 
short  tons  in  1936,  to  2  thousand  tons  in  1937,  and  to  2.7  thousand  tons 
in  1938. 

Almost  all  of  Brazil's  production  of  miscellaneous  oil-bearing 
materials  is  exported,  and  practically  all  of  the  exports  in  recent 
years  have  gone  to  the  United  States.   The  war  in  Europe,  therefore, 

is  not  likely  to,  )iave  any  appreciable  effect  on  this  trade, 

1/  Hot  the  V/est  African  oil  palm,  the  soiirce  of  the  palm  fruit  which 

yields  palm  oil,  palm  nut  kernels,  and  palm  kernel  oil. 

2/  These  nuts  enter  the  United  States  free  of  duty  and  excise  taxes. 
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Table  12.  -  Miscellaneous  oil-bearing  seeds  and 
nuts:  Exports  from  BRAZIL,  1935-38 


(Quantity  in  short  tons) 


Commodity 


1935  •  1936  •  1937 


1938 


Ouricury  nut  kernels  

Muru  nuru  nut  kernels  — 

Tucum  nut  kernels  

Oiticica  seeds  


317 

1,731 

9 


Total  exports 
1,783  :  3,548  :) 
1,393  :  2,191  :) 
2,464  :  4,821  :) 

23  :     -  :) 


1/ 


ExTDorts  to  the  United  States 


Ouriciny  nut  kernels 

Muru  muru  nut  kernels  

Tucum  nut  kernels  

Oiticica  seeds  


3,398  :) 

2,191  :) 

4,683  :) 

1/  :) 


1/ 


1/  Not  available. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  Brazil. 
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Petroleum  and  Produets 
t 

Crude  petroleum  is  the  sotirce  of  many  products  which,  because  of 
their  localized  origins  and  their  widespread  use,  form  an  important 
part  of  international  trade.   These  products,  inclxiding  the  crude  oil, 
move  from  about  12  principal  producing  countries  to  every  inhabited 
part  of  the  world.   Of  the  principal  products  derived  from  petroleum, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  gas  and  fuel  oils,  and  lubricating  oil  constitute 
over  90  percent,  in  terms  of  both  quantity  and  value .2/ 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production. 

The  three  leading  producers  of  crude  petroleum  are  the  United 
States  (by  far  the  largest  producer),  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Venezuela. 
World  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  1939  amounted  to  slightly  more 
than  2  billion  barrels;  of  this  amount  the  United  States  produced  63 
percent,  the  Soviet  Union  10.5  percent,  and  Venezuela  10  percent. 
Other  Important  producers  in  that  year  were  Iran  (4-  percent) ,  the 
Netherlands  Indies  (3  percent),  Rumania  (2.3  percent),  Mexico  (2.1  per- 
cent), Iraq  (1,5  percent),  and  Colombia  (1.1  percent),  (see  table  1). 

The  trend  of  Latin  American  petroleum  production,  like  that  of  the 
world,  has  been  upward  in  recent  years,  and  the  proportion  of  the  world 
output  accounted  for  by  Latin  America  as  a  whole  has  not  changed  mater- 
ially in  the  period  1929-39.  •  The  six  Latin  American  countries  which 
are  important  producers  of  petroleum  have  been  supplying  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  world  production  of  crude  petroleum.   In  order  of 


1/  The  ratio  expressed  in  terms  of  value  is  higher  than  that  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  quantity. 
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importance  as  producers  of  petroleum,  these  countries  are:  Venezuela, 
Mexico,  Colombia,  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Ecuador, 

The  major  portion  of  the  increase  in  Latin  American  production  of 
petroletun  in  1939  over  1929  was  accounted  for  by  Venezuela,  which  dur- 
ing that  period  supplied  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  Latin  American 
output.   Mexican  production,  which  increased  steadily  from  193^  to 
1937  and  which  was  considerably  above  the  1929  level  in  the  latter 
year,  declined  sharpiy  in  1938  and  though  it  had  increased  somewhat  in 
1939,  remained  below  the  1929  figure JL/   in  Colombia,  the  third  most 
important  Latin  Americem  producing  country,  output  in  1939  was  moder- 
ately above  that  of  1929;  until  very  recently  Colombian  production 
was  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  pipe-line  from  the  developed  petro- 
leum fields  to  the  coast;  in  October  1939,  however,  a  pipe-line  to 
serve  a  new  Colombian  field  was  completed  thus  increasing  substantially 
the  capacity  of  Colombia  as  an  exporter  of  petroletun .   Argentina's 
production  was  almost  twice  as  great  in  1939  as  in  1929  but  was  only 
about  6  percent  of  the  total  for  the  six  Latin  American  countries. 
Peru's  production  was  moderately  greater  in  1939  than  in  1929,  and 
Ecuador's  production  showed  a  large  relative  increase,  but  in  1939 
Peru  supplied  only  about  4-  percent  and  Ecuador  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  total  for  the  six  coimtries. 

All  the  important  Latin  American  producing  coTintries  except 
Argentina  produce  more  oil  than  they  consume.   Crude  oil  accounts  for 


2/  Production  in  Mexico  has  been  affected  in  1938-39  by  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Government  and  foreign  oil  companies  which  have  large 
interests  in  the  Mexican  oil  industry. 


3^9 

nearly  90  percent  (in  quantity)  of  the  total  petroleum  exports  of  the 
group.   Colombia  and  Ecuador  export  only  crude  oils,  and  most  of  the 
crude  oil  from  Venezuela  is  sent  for  the  most  part  to  the  nearby 
Netherlands  possessions  for  processing.   Only  Peini  and  Mexico  export 
a  significant  portion  of  their  petroleum  production  in  the  form  of  re- 
fined products. 

The  development  of  petroleum  production  in  Latin  American  countries 
has  been  in  large  part  financed  and  controlled  by  non-Latin  American 
enterprises. 
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Latin  American  exports. 

Considering  petroleum  and  products  of  petroleum  together,  the 
United  States  and  Venezuela  are  ly  far  the  world's  largest  exporters; 
other  impoirtant  exporting  countries  (named  In  the  order  of  their  Im- 
portance In  1938)  are  Iran,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  Rumania,  Iraq, 
Colombia,  Trinidad,  Mexico,  and  Peru.   Latin  American  countries  ac- 
count for  nearly  4-0  percent  (in  terms  of  quantity)  of  total  exports 
from  the  principal  exporting  countries,  although  they  produce  only  15 
percent  of  the  world's  output.   This  situation  has  occ\irred  because 
two  of  the  largest  producers,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
consume  a  very  large  part  of  their  own  production,  whereas  the  Latin 
American  countries,  except  Argentina  and  Mexico,  export  almost  all  the 
oil  that  they  produce.   In  1938  Venezuela  alone  accounted  for  30  per- 
cent of  all  exports  from  the  principal  exporting  coimtries. 

Among  the  Latin  American  countries,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Mexico, 
and  Peru  axe   the  principal  exporters  of  petroleum  and  its  products. 
Total  exports  from  Latin  America  amounted  in  1938  to  233  million  bar- 
rels, of  which  Venezuela  supplied  nearly  80  percent,  Colombia  8  percent, 
Mexico  6  percent,  and  Peru  5.5  percent. 

Outside  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  lead  in 
consumption  as  well  as  production  of  petroleum,  the  leading  markets  for 
this  product  are  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Canada,  Germaqjr,  and  Japan. 
From  80  to  90  percent  of  the  total  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany  are  refined  products,  whereas  France  and  Cemada  for  the  most 
part  process  Imported  crude  in  local  refineries.   In  spite  of  its  dom- 
inant position  in  petroletun  production,  the  United  States  ranks  second 
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only  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  volume  of  imports.   In  the  United  States 
the  domestic  industry  has  an  extensive  export  business  in  both  crude 
petroleum  and  products,  and  uses  some  crude  and  heavy  fuel  oil  from 
Latin  American  countries  either  as  raw  material  for  exports  or  for  do- 
mestic consiunption. 

Although  international  trade  statistics  show  that  the  Netherlands 
West  Indies  is  the  largest  importer  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  world, 
most  of  its  imported  oil  is  shipped  to  consuming  countries  in  the  form 
of  refined  products.   Two  very  large  refineries  on  the  islands  operate 
eQjnost  entirely  on  Venezuelan  crude,  and  receive  three-fourths  of 
Venezuela's  exports,  so  that  in  an  economic  sense,  Venezuela  and  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies  form  a  unit  in  the  producing  industry  J/ 

The  Netherlands  West  Indies  are  one  of  the  three  largest  exporters 
of  petroleiom  and  petroleum  products  in  the  world.   In  1938  exports 
from  this  area  amo\mted  to  nearly  163  million  barrels.   Of  this  amount, 
fuel  oil  constituted  60  percent,  gasoline  19  percent,  and  diesel  oil 
and  gas  oil  6  percent  each;  the  remaining  9  percent  consisted  ^f  kero- 
sene, lubricating  oil,  and  crude  oil.   The  principal  markets  have  been 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany. 
Exports  of  heavy  fuel  oil,  the  largest  single  classification  in  exports 
from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  aggregated  97.4.  million  barrels  in 


%/    In  recent  years  approximately  one-half  of  the  exports  of  crude 
petroleum,  from  Colonbia  has  also  been  sent  to  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies  for  refining  and  export.   Such  Colombian  exports  amounted  to 
S.5  million  barrels  in  1938 j  exports  of  crude  petroleum  from  Venezuela 
to  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  amounted  to  145  million  barrels  in  that 
year  (see  tables  6  and  21  at  the  end  of  this  section). 
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1938.   These  exports  went  to  a  large  number  of  countries,  among  the 
more  important  of  which  were  the  United  States  (26,6  percent) ,  the 
United  Kingdom  (1A.3  percent),  Argentina  (9.1  percent),  Germany  (6.7 
percent),  Italy  (5.6  percent),  the  Netherlands  (4.7  percent),  French 
Africa  (4  percent),  Brazil  (3.3  percent),  Gibraltar  (2.6  percent), 
Psuaama  Canal  Zone  (2.4.  percent),  and  France  (2.2  percent)  J/ 

Exports  of  petroleum  and  products  from  the  principal  producing 
countries  of  Latin  America,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown 
in  table  2.   Exports  frcnn  these  countries  to  principal  markets,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  tables  4.  to  23  at  the  end 
of  this  section. 


^    Apart  from  heavy  fuel  oil,  the  principal  petroleum  products  ex- 
ported  from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  have  been  gasoline,  diesel  oil, 
gas  oil,  kerosene,  lubricating  oil,  and  crude  oil.   Exports  of  gaso- 
line from  the  Netherlands  V/est  laiies  amounted  in  1938  to  31  million 
barrels,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  56  percent,  the  Netherlands 
11  percent,  Germany  5  percent,  Brazil  4  percent,  and  Sweden  3  percent. 
Exports  of  diesel  oil  in  1938  were  9.8  million  barrels;  of  this  amoimt 

24  percent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  10  percent  each  to  Norway  and 
the  Netherlands;  other  markets  were  Gibraltar,  Germany,  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.   Exports  of  gas  oil,  amounting  to 
9.6  million  barrels  in  1938,  went  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(23  percent),  the  Netherlands  (22  percent),  Germany  (15  percent),  and 
Sweden  (12  percent).   Kerosene,  aggregating  5.2  million  barrels  in 
that  year,  was  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  (29  percent),  the  Netherlands 
(21  percent),  the  United  States  (12  percent),  and  Sweden  (8  percent). 
Lubricating  oil  (2.3  million  barrels  in  1938)  went  to  the  United  States 
(42  percent),  the  Netherlands  (36  percent),  the  United  Kingdom  (14  per- 
cent) ,  and  Germaiy  (8  percent) .   Exports  of  crude  oil  in  1938  amounted 
to  7.8  million  barrels,  of  which  the  Netherlands  took  35  percent,  France 

25  percent,  the  United  States  20  percent,  and  Italy  14  percent. 
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Table  2,  -  Petroleum  and  products  (gasoline,  kerosene,  gas  and  fuelodls 
and  lubricating  oil):  Exports  from  principal  producing  countries 
of  Latin  America,  and  f*rom  other  producing  countries,  in  speci- 
fied years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  from  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Venezuela 
Colombia  - 
Mexico  — 

Peru  — 

Ecuador  ■— 
Argentina 


129,765 

18,^79 

25,339 

11,812 

1,185 

58. 


Quantity  in  1.000  barrels 


Total  exports  from 
above  Latin  : 

American  countries- 


UNITED  STATES  — 
Iran ■ 


Netherlands 

Rumania  

Iraq  

Trinidad  — 


Indies 


Soviet  Union 


Total  exports  from 
countries  listed 
above  - 


186.638 


205,08^ 

2/  38,318 

26,969 

21,518 

8,237 
4/  27,2» 


5U.017 


113,900 

15,855 

1/  21,178 

8,7-il 

4iL 


161.571 


97,0^7 

2/  37,998 

29,U8 

38,750 

9,628 


^19.736 


157,025 

16,^37 

22,605 

15,850 

1,281 

679 


213.877 


123,619 
i/  49,A21 
39,901 
51,887 
27,536 
12,^08 
19.263 


??7.912 


17/1,850 

17,7ii3 

21,901 

15,820 

1,889 

708 


232.911 


16A,330 
2/  57,977 
U,275 
A2,825 
29,^85 
U,097 

11.391 


597.291 


185,126 

18,^53 

13,803 

13,135 

1,686 

5A1 


232.711 


185,a92 
67,312 
45,026 
34,^24 
30,955 
16,383 
^.916 


617.252 


Latin  American  countrieoi 
listed  above  : 

• 
• 

17  Statistics  are  for  year  1933. 

2/  Year  ended  March  21. 

2/  Year  ended  Jvme  21. 

^  Year  ended  September  30. 

Source:  International  Petroleum  Trade. 

Hetet  Exports  froa  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  are  not  iooltided  in  this 
table  because  such  exports  would  duplicate  those  of  certain  Latin  American 
oountries* 
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Trade  bajriera.  competitive  condltloofl.,  and  prloeg. 

Crude  petroleum  and  its  products  enter  the  United  States  free  of 
(iuiy,i/  but  since  the  passage  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  they  have 
been  subject  to  import  excise  taxes. ='   The  tax  on  crude  and  topped 
crude  petroleum  and  fuel  oil  including  gas  oil  was  reduced  in  the  treuie 
agreement  with  Venezuela  (provisionally  effective  December  16,  1939) 
from  0,5  cent  per  gallon  to  0.25  cent  per  gallon;  the  reduction,  how- 
ever, is  limited  hy  quota  to  a  combined  quantity  of  these  products  not 
greater  than  5  percent  of  the  quantity  of  crude  petrolefum  refined  in 
United  States  refineries  in  the  preceding  year.   The  agreement  also 
provided  for  the  continued  free  entry  of  these  same  products  for  ships* 
stores  (mainly  fuel  oil) . 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  is  the  largest  market  for  petrolevm  and 
petroleiom  products  moving  in  international  trade,  imposes  a  duty  of  10 
percent  ad  valorem  on  imports  of  crude  petroleiom  and  higher  duties  on 
refined  products.   Both  petroleum  and  its  products,  whem  imported 
from  Empire  countries,  are  free  of  duty,  but  such  countries  are  unim- 
portant suppliers. 

Other  important  export  markets  for  petroleum  have  been  Canada, 
France,  Germany,  and  Japan.   Crude  petroleum  is  admitted  free  of  duty 
in  Canada,  but  refined  products  are  dutiable  and  preferences  are 


1/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  1733. 

2/  As  originally  enacted,  these  taxes,  applicable  only  to  imports, 
were  as  follows:  Crude  petrole-um,  1/2  cent  per  gallon;  fuel  oil  de- 
rived from  petroletun,  gas  oil  derived  from  petroleum,  and  all  liquid 
derivatives  of  crude  petroleum,  except  lubricating  oil  and  gasoline  or 
other  motor  fuel,  1/2  cent  per  gallon;  gasoline  or  other  motor  fuel, 
2-1/2  cents  per  gallon;  lubricating  oil,  A   cents  per  gallon;  paraffin 
and  other  petroleiim  wax  products,  1  cent  per  pound. 
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accorded  to  Empire  countries.   In  France  petroleum  and  its  products 
are  dutiable  and  the  domestic  refining  industry  has  been  encouraged  t^ 
a  substantial  reduction  in  duly  if  the  imported  oil  is  processed  in 
designated  French  refineries.   Refined  products  are  dutiable  at  higher 
rates  than  is  crude  petroleum.   Imports  from  French  colonies  are  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  from  the  assimilated  colonies  and  at  minimum  tariff 
rates  from  the  others.   The  German  duty  on  lubricating  oils  is  14- 
reichsmarks  ($5 •60)  per  100  kilos  and  on  all  other  mineral  oils,  crude 
or  refined,  21  reichsmarks  ($8.4-0)  per  100  kilos.   Crude  oil  and  spec- 
ified refined  products,  destined  for  certain  specific  uses,  however, 
are  admitted  free  of  duty  or  at  reduced  rates.   Importers  of  motor 
fuels  are  reqtiired  to  purchase  specified  amounts  of  alcohol  from  the 
German  alcohol  monopoly.   In  Japan  the  domestic  refining  industry  is 
assisted  by  the  imposition  of  higher  duties  on  imports  of  the  refined 
product  than  on  those  of  crude  petroleum,  but  duties  in  Japan  may  uc 
waived  on  products  urgently  required  ly  the  State. 

More  important  than  tariffs,  however,  are  the  systems  of  exchange 
control  and  import  licensing  which  most  of  the  above-named  covmtries 
now  employ  in  the  control  of  imports.   These  systems  may  be  so  operated 
as  to  make  impossible  the  importation  of  a  commodity  even  thoxigh  it  be 
free  of  duty,  or  they  may  be  utilized  to  stimulate  imports.   In  view 
of  the  \irgent  need  of  most  of  these  coimtries  for  petroleiun  and  its 
products,  it  may  be  assumed  that  their  trade  policies  have  been  so 
adjusted  as  to  permit  the  acqiiisition  of  adequate  supplies.   These 
systems  may  also  be  employed  to  determine  the  sources  from  which  im- 
ports are  derived. 
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The  principal  markets  for  Latin  American  petroleum  (other  than  the 
United  States)  are  chiefly  the  populous,  industrial  countries  of  west- 
em  Europe.   All  of  these  countries  are  deficient  in  petroleum  re- 
sources, and  among  them  only  Germany  has  made  ar^y  considerable  progreee 
toward  overccwiing  its  deficiency  by  the  use  of  synthetic  substitutes. 
In  western  Europe,  Latin  American  oil  meets  competition  from  oil  pro- 
duced in  Rumania,  Iraq,  and  Iran,  as  well  as  from  the  surplus  United 
States  output  produced  in  the  Mid-continent  region  and  exported  ftom 
Gulf  coast  points.   The  United  States,  however,  is  an  important  market 
for  Latin  American  oil,  in  spite  of  its  dominant  position  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  and  its  high  position  as  an  exporter  of  crude  and 
refined  oils.   It  takes  chiefly  crude  oil  direct  from  Latin  American 
countries  and  fuel  oil  produced  in  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  from 
Latin  American  crude.   This  sittiation  is  the  result  of  several  fac- 
tors, including  proximity  to  markets,  the  relative  scarcity  of  low- 
grade  crude  in  the  United  States,  company  affiliations,  and  refining 
for  reexport.   New  York  and  other  Atlantic  points  are  closer  by  ?rater 
to  northern  South  America  than  to  Gulf  ports.   More  important  is  the 
fact  that  United  States  crude  oil  (except  most  of  the  California  prod- 
uct) is  relatively  light  in  gravity,  whereas  the  Latin  American  crude 
is  nearly  all  heavy.   The  production  of  fuel  oil  from  the  light  crude 
from  which  a  high  percentage  of  gasoline  can  be  obtained  wovild  be  a 
wasteful  and  unprofitable  utilization  of  domestic  resources  as  com- 
pared with  the  production  of  fuel  oil  from  the  heavier  imported  cnxde. 
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Moreover,  the  principal  producers  and  refiners  in  Latin  America  are 
subsidiaries  or  affiliates  of  Uni^ad  States  companies  engaged  in  re- 
fining and  marketing  domestic  crude,  especially  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
area. 

During  1939 »  United  States  production  of  crude  petroleum  was  over 
1,200  million  barrels.   Imports  of  petroletim  and  petroleum  products 
amounted  to  62  million  barrels,  and  exports  to  184^  million  barrels. 
Heavy  fuel  oil  and  heavy  crude,  which  yields  chiefly  fuel  oil,  ac- 
counted for  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total  imports.   Exports  con- 
sisted of  72  million  barrels  of  crude,  42  million  barrels  of  gasoline, 
4.6  million  barrels  of  gas  and  fuel  oils,  and  24  million  barrels  of 
kerosene,  lubricating  oil,  and  minor  products.    In  value,  exports 
exceeded  imports  ty  more  than  343  million  dollars. 

The  price  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  is  affected  by  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  including  the  degree  of  industrial  activity,  the  dis- 
covery of  new  fields.  State  control  programs,  and  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  oil  abroad.   The  average  annual  prices  of  crude  petroleum 
at  the  wells  has  followed  fairly  closely  the  general  trend  of  commodity 
prices  during  the  period  1929-39.   It  was  high  in  1929  and  1937,  and 
low  in  the  period  1931-33.   But  unlike  the  price  behavior  of  many 
other  commodities,  the  price  of  petroleum  was  considerably  higher  in 
1932  than  in  either  1931  or  1933.   After  1937,  the  price  declined, 
and  in  1939  stood  at  $1  per  barrel  (see  table  3). 
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Table  3.  -  Petroleum,  crude:   Annual  average 
prices  in  the  United  States  at  the  wells,  1929-39 


•  1 

Year       *  ] 

Average  annual  price 

Per  barrel 

1929        1 

!         $1.27 

1930        ! 

!          1.19 

1931        ! 

!          .65 

1932        1 

i                          .87 

1933        ! 

'.                         .67 

193-; 

:          1.00 

1935 

't                        .97 

1936 

:         1.09 

1937 

:         1.18 

1938 

:         1.13 

1939  1/ 

:          1.00 

1/ Preliminary. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Effects  of  the  Eiiropean  war. 

Petroleum  and  its  urincipal  products,  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and 
lubricating  oil,  are  strategic  war  materials.   Airplanes  and  motor- 
ized equipment  are  dependent  upon  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil,  and 
the  operation  of  navies  and  merchant  marines  is  dependent  upon  fuel 
oil  and  lubricating  oil. 

As  a  result  of  the  blockade  of  European  ports,  the  Europear  mar- 
ket for  Latin  American  petroleum  has  been  greatly  restricted.   The 
demand  for  petroleum  in  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  has  been  in- 
creased, offsetting  in  part  the  decline  in  shipments  to  other  Euro- 
pean coTintries.   Should  wartime  transportation  conditions  lessen  the 
ability  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  obtain  petroleum  from  Asiatic  coun- 
tries, it  might  secure  an  even  larger  share  of  its  imports  from  Latin 

America. 
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Table  U.   -   Petroleum  and  products  (gasoline,  kerosene,  gas  and 
fuel  oils,  and  lubricating  oil):   Kxports  from  ARGENTINA  to 
principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  1/  ;  1932  1/  ;  1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 


United  Kingdom 

France  

Paraguay- 


Uruguay  

Brazil  

Germany  

Norway  

Italy  

UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  — 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


i/ 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


United  Kingdom  

Paraguay  

Uruguay  

Norway  

Italy  


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the  United 

States 


Quantity  in  1.000  barrels  of  L2   gallons 


_58 


2/ 

1 
10 

2/ 
2/ 

m 


U 


4??  : 

679  : 

708  : 

186  i 

325  ! 

371  i 

86 

W*  i 

Ul  : 

U  : 

21  : 

U  : 

12  : 

57  ! 

35  : 

1  ! 

35  . 

33  : 

4  ! 

28  ! 

21  : 

8 

9  ! 

21  : 

64  : 

8 

18  : 

17 

26 

16  : 

a  • 

26  < 

38  : 
:       : 

(.8 

'.       3.8 

* 

i   2.3  i 

JAk 


239 
150 
26 
30 
7 
25 
17 
16 
12 
19 


2.2 


Value  in  1,000  paper  pesos 


338  ;   1.779  :  A. 065  ;  3.966  ;  3.390 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 

5/   Ul  ;     A57  ;  1.186  ;  1.22A  :  1.008" 


18A 
92 
15 
24 

A 
9 

65 
18 
A2 

A.O 


:   1.18b 

1.224  : 

:    435 

501  i 

:    183 

:    191  : 

:    128 

:    102  : 

:    110 

83  : 

:    159 

:    U3  : 

46 

28  : 

:     12 

46  : 

:     10 

22  : 

:     42 

26  : 

:     61 

:     82  : 

i   3.5 

2.1  : 

328 
194 
164 

105 
52 
41 
33 
27 
20 
44 

2.0 


1/  Exports  of  fuel  oil  only  prior  to  1933. 

2/  Not  over  500. 

2/   Includes  47,286  barrels  valued  at  $59,673  exported  to  British  possessions. 

/^   Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

^  For  1929  and  1932  the  U.  S.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from  the  gold 
peso  vaJ.ue.  One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2.272727  paper  pesos.  The  conversion 
rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:  1929,  $p0.9513;  1932,  $0.5844. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  sta- 
tistics of  Argentina.  .Converted  to  United  States  currency  by  applying  the 
following  factors:  1  peso  =  1929,  $0.4186;  1932,  $0.2571j  1936,  $0.2918; 
1937,  $0.3086;  1938,  |0.2973. 
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Table  5.  -  Fuel  and  gas  oil  (including  Diesel):  Exports  from  ARGEMTINA 
to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  1/  :  1932  jy  :  1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  

United  Kingdom  

France  

Uruguay  

Germany  

Italy  

Paraguay  

UNITED  STATES  

Brazil  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the  United 
States  

Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries 


Quantity  in  1.000  barrels  of  ^2  gallons 
58  :     A33  ;    653  ;    693  :   515 


i/ 


2/ 
2/ 
10 
2/ 
2/ 
1 

^ 
2/ 


U 


186 
86 
12 

64 

U 

17 

1 

49 


3.8 


325 

UA 

55 

28 

8 

7 

26 

30 

30 


4.0 


371 
141 
33 
21 
18 
6 
16 
31 
58 


2.3 


239 

150 

26 

25 

16 

8 

12 

3 

36 


2.3 


Value  in  1,000  paper  pesos 


J^ 


1.779  ;      3.343  ;      3.414  :   2.515 


•?/      141 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


United  Kingdom  

France  

Uruguay  

Germany  

Italy  

Paraguay  

UNITED  STATES  

Brazil  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the  United 
States  

Unit  value  per  barrel  of 
total  exports  6/  


i/ 


2/ 
2/ 
70 
1 
2/ 
7 
2/ 
3 
60 


0.1 


$2.42 


MtL 


184 
92 
24 
4 
65 
15 
18 

4 
51 


4.0 


$1.06 


_221 


427 
183 
80 
45 
10 
16 

41 

116 

57 


4.2 


$1.49 


1,0?4 


495 
190 
56 
27 
22 
20 
26 
119 
99 


2.4 


$1.52 


748 


326 
194 
49 
40 
26 
23 
20 
6 
64 


2.7 


'$1.45 


1/  Exjoorts  of  fuel  oil  only,  pripr  to  1933. 

2/  Not  over  500. 

"y   Includes  47,286  barrels  valued  at  $59,673  exported  to  British  possessions. 

ij   Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

^  For  1929  and  1932  the  U.  S.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from  the  gold 
peso  value.  One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2.272727  paper  pesos.  The  conversion 
JVites  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:  1929,  $0.9513;  1932,  $0.5844. 

6/  The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  and  other  tables  should  be  interpreted 
v/ith  caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit^  values  of  the  exports  of  one 
country  with  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the  different  Latin  American 
coxintries,  though  of  the  same  commodity,  frequently  are* of  different  typos  or 
grades.   Moreover,  different  methods  of  valuation  are  employed  by  the  various 
countries  and  some  countries  have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the 
period  1929-38. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  sta- 
tistics of  Argentina,   Converted  to  United  St:;tes  aeasures  and  currency  by 
applying  the  following  factors:  Gas  oil  and  Diesel  oil  =  7.25  barrels  to 
metric  ton;  fuel  oil  =  6.66  barrels  to  1  metric  ton;  1  peso  =  1929, 
$0.4186;  1932,  $0.2571;  1936,  $0.2918;  1937,  $0.3086;  1938,  $0.2973. 
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Table  6.  -  Petroleum,  crude:  Exports  from  COLOlffili^  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Totcil,  all  countries 


Netherlands  West  Indies  — 
Canada  


18.^79 


Q-gantity  in  1.000  barrels  of  ^.2  gallons 


France  

Argentina  

UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the  United 
St:.tes 


3,867 

1/ 
202 

313 
12,578 

2/  1,519 


68.1 


15.855  ;  16.A37  ;  17.7A3 


1,236 
2,359 

529 

291 

11,296 


71.2 


8,923 

A,  067 

2,671 

^03 

168 

205 


9,651 
3,652 
2,79A 
651 
273 
A31 
291 


2.k 


18.A53 


8,470 

6,035 

2,813 

733 

83 

319 


Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries  


Value  in  1.000  pesos 


27.016  :  16.329  :  28.269  ;  35.079  :  37.206 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


26.  Ul 


Netherli?jids  West  Indies  — 

Crjiada 

France  

Argentina  

UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


Unit  value  per  barrel  of 
total  exports  ^  


5,503 

1/ 

286 

2/  2,121 


68.0 


^l.U2 


15.561  ;  16.161  ;  19.8^1 


1,02A 
2,636 

575 

10,874 
148 


69.9 


).98l 


8,481 

3,874 

2,957 

444 

177 

228 


$0,983 


10,340 
3,990 
3,548 
844 
319 
A53 
347 


2.3 


$1.12 


20.810 


9,329 

6,473 

3,569 

934 

108 

397 


$1.13 


1/  Not  over  500. 

2/  Includes  1,299,086  barrels,  vr^.lucd  at  $1,787,119  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

2J   See  footnote  6,  table  5. 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Colombia.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  currency  by  applying  the 
following  factors:  7.17  barrels  equal  1  metric  ton;  1  peso  =  1929,  $0.9676: 
1932,  $0.9530j  1936,  $0.5717;  1937,  $0.5656;  1938,  $0.5593. 
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Table  7.  -  Petroleum,  crude:  Exports  from  ECUADOR  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


19  _:'^ 


Total,  all  countries 


Uruguay  

Brazil  

United  Kingdom - 

France  

Japan  


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  


Percentage  to  the  United 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries  

Uruguay  

Brazil  

United  Kingdom  

Japan  


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


Unit  value  per  barrel  of 
total  exports  ]J   


Quantity  in  1,000  barrels  of  L2   gallons 
1.185  ;   1.A62  ;  1.281  ;  1.889  ;  1.686 


1;178 
7 


1/ 

lU 

85A 
170 


128 

155 
276 


29 


739 
233 
78 
57^ 
193 


99.4  :   58.4 

Value  in  1,000  sucres 


6U 
349 
304 
199 

190 


15. U3  :  U.A81  ;  13.437  :  21.989  :  26.374 
Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


3.029 


3,028 

1 


99.9 


$2.56 


2.4U 


2/ 
238 

1,410 
280 


58.4 


$1.65 


1.279 


) 
) 
)  2/ 


$0,999 


2.001 


2/ 


$1.06 


1,966 


2/ 


51.17 


1/  Not  over  500. 

2/  Not  shown  separately. 

"^J   See  footnote  6,  tabic  5. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Ecuador;   statistics  of  Pan  American  Union;  and  International  Petroleum 
Trade.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  currency  by  applying  the 
following  factors:  7.59  barrels  »  1  metric  ton;  1  Sucre  =  1929,  $0.2CXX)j 
1932,  10.1667;  1936,  $0.0952;  1937,  $0.0910;  1938,  $0.0746. 
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Table  8.  -  Petroleum  and  products  (except  asphalt  and  emulsions  and 
solutions  of):  Exports  from  MEXICO  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  ai:^  countries  - 

United  Kingdom  

UNITED  STATES  

Germany 

Netherlands  West 

Indies  

Bahama  Islands  

Brazil 

Argentina  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries  - 


Total,  all  countries  - 

United  Kingdom  

UNITED  STATES  

Germany  

Netherlands  West 

Indies  

Bahama  Islands  

Brazil  

Argentina  

All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


1929  :  1933   :  1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1.000  barrels  of  4-2  gallons 


2iJi2_ 


i,i;8o 

U,735 
1,116 

1,035 

1/  ^,220 

603 

823 

1,327 


58.2 


21.178 


6,A7i; 
7,511 
1,788 

299 

853 

1,23^ 

1,150 

1,869 


35.5 


22.605 


5,906 

8,iie6 
2,A58 

2,903 
357 

12A 
1,897 


37.5 


21.901 


4,533 
7,312 
2,259 

4,A20 

790 

451 

25 

2,111 


33. i^ 


1^.B03 


5,340 
2,942 
1,982 

1,108 
75 
30 

2/ 
2,326 


21.3 


Value  in  1.000  pesos 


77.386  ;  76.213  ;  134.949  :  138.526  :  71.751 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


37.287 


1,A22 

14,879 

1,561 

1,691 
1/10,728 
1,988 
2,381 
2,637 


39.9 


21.iU.8  I  37.462  :  ^^,UX   ;' -15.873 


8,221 

3,780 

800 

650 
2,92A 
1,860 
1,289 
1,894 


17.6 


11,963 
8,958 
2,864 

8,408 

i,ao 

1,109 

231 

2,519 


23.9 


10,310 
7,9U 
2,627 

11,332 

2,073 

1,319 

56 

2,810 


20.6 


6,458 
2,479 
2,211 

1,954 

29^^ 

82 

2/ 
2,395 


15.6 


y Classified  in  1929  as  British  West  Indies; probably  most  of  the 
exports  were  to  the  Bahama  Islands  as  British  West  Indies  are  not  listed 
in  later  years.   (Bahama  Islands  only  shown). 

2/  Not  shown  separately. 


Footnotes  continued  on  following  page. 
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fotei 
1929  -  All  coiintries  shown. 

1933  -  United  States  shown  separately  for  crude  petrolevim,  combustible 
fuel  oil,  and  crude  gasoline  only. 
Argentina  not  shown  separately  for  crude  petroleum  and  gas  oil, 

crude  gasoline,  and  crude  kerosene. 
Brazil  not  shown  separately  for  crude  petroleiom. 
Germany  shown  separately  for  crude  petroleum  and  gas  oil  only. 
Bahama  Islands  shown  sepeirately  for  refined  oils  and  lubricants 

only. 
United  Kingdom  slK)wn  for  all  petroleum,  except  crude  gasoline 
and  crude  kerosene. 

1936  -  United  States  not  shown  separately  for  gasoline. 

Bahamas  not  shown  separately  for  crude  petroleum  and  fuel  oil. 
Argentina  not  shown  separately  for  crude  petroleum  and  gas  oil. 
Brazil  not  shown  separately  for  crude  petroleiom. 
Germany  not  shown  separately  for  gasoline,  kerosene,  and 
lubricating  oil. 

1937  -  United  States  not  shown  separately  for  gasoline. 

Bahama  Islands  not  shown  separately  for  crude  petroleum  and 

fuel  oil. 
Argentina  not  shown  sepeirately  for  crude  petroleum  and  gas  oil. 
Brazil  not  shown  separately  for  cnide  petroleum. 
Germany  not  shown  separately  for  gasoline,  kerosene,  and 

lubricating  oil. 
United  Kingdom  not  shown  separately  for  gasoline. 

1938  -  United  States  not  shown  separately  for  gasoline. 

Brazil  shown  separately  for  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  lubricants 

only. 
Germany  shown  separately  for  fuel  and  gas  oil,  and  petroleum, 

crude,  only. 
Bahama  Islands  shown  separately  for  gasoline,  kerosene,  and 

lubricants  only. 
Netherlands  West  Indies  not  shown  separately  for  fuel  oil. 
United  Kingdom  shown  for  all  petroleum. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Mexico.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  cubic  meter  =  6.289773  barrels} 
1  peso  =  1929,  10.^818;  1933,  #0.2810;  1936,  |0.2776;  1937,  |0.2775; 
1938,  $0.2212. 
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Table  9.  -  Petrolevun,  crude:  Exports  from  MEXICO  to  principal  markets, 

in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929   !  1933  1/  !  1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  - 


UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries  - 


Total,  all  countries  - 


UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  

Germany ■^- 

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 

Unit  value  per 
beirrel  of  total 
exports  4/  


Quantity  in  1.000  barrels  of  J!t2   gallons 


1^1 A70 


12,355 

i^30 

933 

1,752 


79.9 


U.082 


6,193 

2,717 

1,772 

^00 


6.836 


^,20A 
2/ 

2,295 
337 


7.^59 


3,725 
95 

2,133 
1,506 


55.9  :    61.5  :    A9.9 
Value  in  1.000  pesos 


A.8A0 


2,180 

1,155 

567 

3/  938 


it5.0 


32.813  ;  17.126  ;  28.369  ;  28.7/^6  ;  17.226 


15.809 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


12,>^98 

A62 

1,018 

1,831 


79.1 


$1.02 


A.  812 


2,685 

1,179 

776 

172 


55.8 


).OA 


7t87? 


^,852 

2/ 
2,6.^3 
380 


61.6 


$1.15 


7.977 


3,997 
95 

2,^5 
l,ii60 


50.1 


$1.07 


3.810 


1,791 
915 

i;o6 

3/  698 


^^7.0 


$0,787 


^ Crude  petroleum,  heavy  only; light  not  shown  (amounts  to  about 
3,000  barrels  according  to  Foreign  Commerce  Yearbook). 
2/  Not  over  500. 

3/  Incliodes  517,000  barrels  valued  at  $^^00,000  exported  to  Belgium. 
^  See  footnote  6,  table  5. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Teiriff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Mexico.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  cxorrency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  cubic  meter  =  6.289773  barrels; 
1  peso  =  1929,  $0.4B18;  1933,  $0.2810;  1936,  $0.2776;  1937,  $0.2775; 
1938,  $0.2212. 
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Table  10.  -  Gasoline:  Exports  from  MEXICO  to  principed  maPKets, 

in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  :  1933  :  1936  ;  1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  


Quantity  in  1.000  barrels  of  L2.   gallona 


1^790 


United  Kingdom  tl 

Netherlands  West  Indies=/ 

Bahama  Islands  2/ 

Brazil  


Chile  

Argentina  — 


All  other  countries  — 


Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries  


57 
352 
^02 

37 
380 
562 


:  2.278 

;  ^.272  ! 

A.392  : 

:   900  , 

I  1,U7  ! 

1      : 
^93  : 

:   215  ! 

!  2,532  I 

I  3,083  : 

:   506  , 

;   158  . 

t   365  : 

:   361  . 

;   199  ! 

!   281  : 

:    38  ! 

;   155  ! 

I    92  : 

:   167 

:    5U   . 

'   ^  : 

:    91 

!    27  ; 

1    78  : 

2.715 


1,179 

960 

19 

10 

1 

5i^6 


Value  in  1.000  pesos 


12.502  : 18. 153  ;^6.625  :^9.029  ;  22.676 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


6.02ii  ;  5.101  tl2.9^3  ;13.605  :  5.016 


United  Kingdom -,. 

Netherlands  West  Indies=/ 

Bahama  Islands  2/  

Brazil  

Chile  

Argentina 


All  other  countries  

Unit  value  per  beirrel 
of  total  exports  ij 


191 
1,178 
1,329 

118 

1,23-4 
1.97A 


$3.37 


2,082 

1,096 

811 

83 

365 

190 


%2,2U 


3,^50 
7,687 
506 
587 
^91 
La 
81 


$3.03 


1,536 

9,569 

1,073 

886 

297 

1 

2^3 


13.10 


2,275 

1,807 

UO 

2U 

1 

869 


$1.85 


1/  Classified  as  Netherlands  Indies  only  in  1929;  probably  includes 
both  Netherlands  East  and  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

2/  Classified  in  1929  as  British  West  Indies;  probably  most  of  the 
exports  v;ere  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  as  British  West  Indies  are  not 
listed  in  later  years  (Bahama  Islands  only  sho?ni) . 

2/  Not  over  500. 

IjJ   See  footnote  6,  table  5. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Mexico.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  cubic  meter  =  6.289773  barrels! 
1  peso  »  1929,  |0.ii8l8j  1933,  |0.28l0;  1936,  $0.2776;  1937,  $2775; 
1938,  $0.2212. 
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Table  11,  -  Kerosene:  Exports  from  MEXICO  to  principal  markets, 

in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  :  1933  :  1936  .*  1937 


1938 


Total,  all  coim tries 


Quantity  in  1^000  barrels  of  t^Z   gallons 


United  Kingdom  

Bahama  Islands  1/  

Argentina  

Ail  other  countries  — 


Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries  


1.^86 

!   589 

.   607 

692  : 

66 

!   113 

.   379  . 

LXl   : 

561  < 

!    213  ! 

A2  ! 

78  : 

185  ' 

lOA  ! 

69  ! 

158  : 

287 

K2   ! 

21  ! 

25  : 

387  I 

.   117  : 

96  : 

^U   : 

138 


99 
21 
1-; 


Value  in  1,000  pesos 


8.206  ;  ^.398  ;  /1. 323  ;  5.1^^5   ;   921 
Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollars 


3 1 9^4 


United  Kingdom  

BsLhama  Islands  1/ 

Brazil  

Argentina  

All  other  coiontries 

Unit  value  per  barrel 
of  total  exports  2/ 


176 

1,^96 

^79 

768 

1>03^ 


12.66 


1.236 


244 
U3 
216 
89 
2U 


$2.10 


1.200 


767 
86 

140 
45 

162 


$1.98 


1>499 


913 

153 

349 

55 

_J2. 


^2.17 


204 


145 
32 
21 


$1.48 


1/  Classified  in  1929  as  British  ?test  Indies;  probably  most  of  the 
exports  were  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  as  British  West  Indies  are  not 
listed  in  later  years.   (Bahama  Islands  only  shown). 

2/  See  footnote  6,  table  5« 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  3.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Mexico.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  cur- 
rency by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  cubic  meter  =  6.289773 
barrelaj  1  peso  =  1929,  $0.4818}  1933,  $0.28l0j  1936,  $0.2776; 
1937,  #0.2775;  1938,  $0.2212. 
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Table  12.  -  Fuel  and  gas  oil  l/:  Exports  from  MEXICO  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


JL 


1933  '  1936  ' 
t L 


1937  *  1938 
.-J 


Total,  all  countries 


Quantity  in  1.000  barrels  of  11   gallons 


6.U7  I  6.88A  t  10.515  ;  8.957  t  6.021 


United  Kingdom 
Germany 


UNITED  STATES 
Cuba 


Netherlands  West 
Indies 


Bohajaa  Islands  ^ 

All  other  countries  — 


984 

152 

2,012 

407 

964 
1,465 


2,566 

15 

1,318 

1/ 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


163  ;^/2,985 
: 
: 
32.7  :  19.1 


4,133 
163 

4,282 
578 

290 

78 

991 


3,190  : 

127  : 

3,586  t 

482  t 

621  : 

308  t 

643  » 


2,367 

1,4U 

762 

284 

82 

U 

612 


40.7  :  40.0  t   12.7 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Value  in  1.000  pesos 


i;,69S  ?  24.427  :  4?.409  ;  42.^90  i  ^^xl^k 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


g.63g 


United  Kingdom  - 
Germany  


UNITED  STATES 

Netherlands  West  Indios 

Bahama  Islands  ^ 

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


781 

146 

1,238 

254 

1,456 

1,627 


61^64 


3,067 

24 

1,095 

2/ 


133  -.^2,738 


Unit  value  per  barrol 
of  total  exports  .5/— 


22.0  :  16.0 
: 
: 

1^0.917  :  $0,997 
{ 


12.050  »  11.816  I  6.285 


5,i489 
222 

4,101 
563 
443 
133 

1,099 


34.0 

$1.15 


4,747  t 
202  : 

3,913  » 
515  : 

1,075  « 
535  t 
829  : 


2,875 

1,805 

687 

219 

107 

1/ 

592 


t 

33.1  :  10.9 
: 
t 

^1.32  J  $1.04 


y Country  dotail  for  all  years  does  not  include  all  gas  and  fuel  oil, 
as  only  important  countries  listed  in  trade  statistics;  negligible  amounts 
for  countries  may  bo  included  in  "all  other  coxmtries." 

2/  Not  shown  separately. 

^  Classified  in  1929  as  British  West  Indies}  probably  most  of  the  ox- 
ports  wore  to  the  Bahama  Islands  as  British  West  Indies  are  not  listed  in 
later  years  (Bahama  Islands  only  shown) . 

ij     Includes  762,031  barrels  valuod  at  $766,619  oxportod  to  Brazil,  and 
932,453  barrels  valued  at  $741,836  exported  to  Argontina|  not -shown 
separately  or  negligible  in  other  years, 

^    Seo  footnote  6,  table  5. 

Source t  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Conmiosion  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Mexico.   Convertod  to  United  States  measures  and  (nurency 
by  applying  the  follovdng  factors:  1  cubic  motor  =  6.289773  barrolsj 
1  peso  s  1929,  lO.^nSj  1933,  10.28101  1936,  $6.2776)  1937,  »0.2775| 
1938,  $0.2212. 
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Table  13.  -  Lubricating  oil:  Exports  from  MEXICO  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1933 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  — 


Quantity  in  1«000  barrels  of  LZ   gallons 


MLL. 


United  Kingdom  — 
Bahama  Islands  2/ 
Brazil    ■ 
Chile  


Argentina  

All  other  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


y 

13 

5 

17 

-JZ. 


J45_J 221 


179 

135 

7 

3 

9 

12 


2U1 

78 

19 

3 

1 

-2L 


API 


338 

39 

9 


889 


9  : 

6  i 


40 

35 
6 
6 

2 


Value  in  1^000  pesos 


12,170  ;  I2yi09  :,  l^,^7,z  ;  1^,768  ;    S,i]^ 


Total,  all  countries 


Iftiited  Kingdom 


Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollars 


?|863  :     ^t4Q^  :     ^r^   '     ^ig4^ 


Bahama  Islands  2/ 

Brazil  

Chile  —■'■'- 


Argentina  — 


All  other  countries 


3 
4,902 

175 

74 

229 

480 


Unit  value  per  barrel  of 
total  exports  ij  


$13.15 


1,708 

1,384 

67 

29 

94 

121 


$9.87 


2,257 

685 

169 

26 

6 

250 


1.04 


3,019 
3U 
80 
76' 

57 


:.83 


-S56. 


248 

222 

37 

35 

2/ 


$6.27 


T/    Not  over  500, 

2/  Classified  in  1929  as  British  West  Indies;  probably  mQst  of  the 
exports  were  to  the  Bahama  Islands"  as  British  West  Indies  are  not  listed 
in  later  years  (Bahama  Islands  only  shown) . 

]J    Not  shown  separately. 

ij    See  footnote  6,  table  5. 

Sources  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Mexico.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  cubic  meter  =  6.289773  barrels; 
1  peso  =  1929,  $0.48l8j  1933,  |0.28lOj  1936,  10.27765  1937,  $0.2775; 
1938,  10.2212. 
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Table  14 .  -  Asphalt:  Exports  from  MEXICO  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  *   1933 


1936  •   1937  •   1938 


Total,  all  countries  


Australia  

United  Kingdom  

France  

Germany  

Sweden  

Italy  


Belgi\im  

New  Zealand  

Netherlands  

All  other  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries  

Australia  

United  Kingdom  

France  


Sweden  

Italy 

Belgium 


New  Zealand  

Netherlands  

All  other  countries  - 

Unit  value  per  long 
ton  of  total  exports: 


279,906 


39,875 
17,02A 
20,961 
^8,631 

-4,969 
12,962 
12,541 

5,895 
22,135 
9A.913 


4i794 


683 
292 
359 

85 
222 
215 
101 
379 
1,625 


^17.13 


Quantity  in  long  tons 


136.384 


32,317 
30,581 

2/ 

15,930 

2/ 
9,673 
6,689 
7,553 

2/ 
3:^1641 


289,8^4 


81,722 

1/38,979 

3,080 

27, 8U 

11,221 
1,063 

16,136 
7,308 
4,018 

98,:;03 


3.36,94^ 


121,888 
42,859 
U,479 
29,379 
11,856 

8,968 
26,194 
11,385 

4,560 
65,377 


108.206 


25,^99 

18, 380 

11,110 

9,''92 

8,:iU 

8,029 

6,370 

2,350 

1,026 

16,^39 


Value  in  1.000  pesos 


9.951  :  11.842  :  15.682  :  17.831  ;   6./ 75 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


^,^28 


726 
673 
2/ 
356 

2/ 
217 
155 
167 

2/ 
1,034 


$24.40 


4t3?:3 


1/ 


1,228 
584 

47 
413 
163 

16 
246 
118 

60 
1,478 


$15.02 


4,948 


1,761 
628 
218 
439 
173 
131 
388 
165 
67 
978 


$U.68 


lt^32 


339 
:^36 

147 
329 
121 

104 
9^ 
29 

15 

218 


$13.24 


1/ Includes  Ireland. 

2/  Not  shown  separately. 

2/     See  footnote  6,  table  5. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Mexico.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  currenc'" 
by  appljdng  the  following  factors:  1  metric  ton  z.   0.984196  long  tons; 
1  peso  =  1929,  $0.4818;  1933,  $0.2810;  1936,  $0.2776;  1937,  $0.2775 i 
1938,  $0.2212. 
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Table  15.  -  Petroleum  and  principal  products:  Exports  from  PERU 
to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  — 


Quantity  in  1,000  barrels  of  L2   gallons 


11.812 


Argentina  

France  

Canada  

Germany  

Netherlands  W. 

Uruguay  

Chile  


Indies 


United  Kingdom  

Bolgimn  

El  Salvador  

Bolivia  

All  other  countries  - 


Total,  all  countries  — 


Total,  all  countries  — 


3,311 

3,310 
580 


1,210 
819 
1/ 

51 
2/  2,^82 


Argentina 
France  — 
Canada  — 


Germany  

Netherlands  W.  Indies 

Uruguay  

Chile  

Brazil  

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

El  Salvador  

Bolivia  

All  other  countries  - 


9,889 

8,569 
5,812 


6,257 
8,130 

1/ 

^67 

39^ 

2/12,100 


8.740 


932 

A90 

2,255 

231 


352 

3A9 
2,205 

55 

68 

1.80/1 


1^,8^0 


3.^5 
4,196 
4,171 

797 
1,222 

216 

395 

721 

2,610 

357 

47 

89 

68/1 


15.820 


2,541 

3,059 

3,397 

1,350 

977 

180 

572 

300 

2,315 
326 
138 
113 
g?2 


13,13^ 


3,333 
2,306 
1,727 
989 
981 
882 
518 
503 
770 

451 
97 
97 

A81 


Value  in  1.000  soles 


129. 0A6  ;  77.185  :  118.765  ;  120,726  ;  115.890 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


51.618  ;  l6.^10 


1,643 

1,273 

2,772 

409 


897 

963 

4,378 

149 

126 

3,830 


29.572 


586 

7,099 

7,651 

1,352 

2,932 

520 

1,023 

1,809 

4,393 

607 

157 

254 

1,189 


30,423 


4,659 
5,50A 
6,658 

2,853 

1,948 
389 

1,362 
680 

4,199 
591 
362 
295 
923 


25,983 


5,963 

4,131 

3,724 

2,349 

1,812 

1,592 

1,420 

1,413 

1,413 

797 

276 

263 

831 


1/  Not  over  500. 

2/  Includes  1,301,501  bbls.  valued  at  $3,436,316  of  crude  petrolevim 
exported  to  United  States;  584,548  bbls.  valued  at  $5,859,223  of  gaso- 
line exported  to  Netherlands. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Peru.  Converted  to  United  States  currency  by  applying 
the  following  factors:  1  sol  =  1929,  $0.4000;  1932,  $0.2130;  1936, 
IO.249O;  1937,  $0.2520;  1938,  $0.2242. 
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Table  16.  -  Petroleum,  crude I  Exports  from  PERU  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  — 


Argentina  

France  

Canada  


United  Kingdom 
Belgium  


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  coxintries  — 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Argentina  

France  

Canada  


United  Kingdom 
Belgium 


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per  barrel 
of  total  exports  2/  - 


Quantity  in  1,000  barrels  of  LZ   gallons 


7.727 


3,156 

3,074 
1/ 

1,301 
196 


4.663 


847 

199 

1,866 

1,422 

119 
210 


11.402 


345 
4,196 
3,710 
2,542 

357 

252 


11,613 


2,537 
3,059 
2,877 
2,315 
326 

499 


16.8  :    2.5 

Value  in  1.000  soles 


9.177 


3,329 

2,304 

1,328 

748 

451 

1.017 


51.006  :  33.525  ;  77.706  :  83.371  :73.499 
Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


7.U1 


1,342 

324 

2,635 

2,413 

126 
301 


1.8 


$1.53 


:  19.349 

:  21.010  : 

:    587 

:  4,655  : 

:  7,099 

:  5,504  : 

:  6,318 

!  5,204  : 

:  4,319 

:  4,199  : 

:    607 

!    591  : 

:    419  : 

:    857  : 

:  $1.70  : 

$1.81  :* 

16.479 


5,959 
4,123 
2,437 
1,334 
797 

I1829 


$1.80 


1/ Not  over  500. 

2/  See  footnote  6,  table  5. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Peru.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  metric  ton  -  7»575  barrels; 
1  sol  =  1929,  $0.4000;  1932,  $0.2130;  1936,  $0.2490;  1937,  $0.2520; 
1938,  $0.2242. 
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Table  17.  -  Gasoline:  Exports  from  PERU  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  *  1932  •  1936  *  1937  *  1938 


Total,  all  countries 


Germany  

Canada  

Chile  

Brazil  

Netherlands  W.  Indies 

El  Salvador  

Bolivia  


Netherlands  

All  other  co\an tries 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Germany  - 
Canada  — 
Chile  — 


Brazil  

Netherlands  W, 
El  Salvador  — 
Bolivia  


Indies  — 


Netherlands  

All  other  countries 


Unit  value  per  barrel 
of  total  exports  "^  - 


Quantity  in  1,000  barrels  of  L^   gallons 


2.697 


580 

396 
768 

3A 

29 

584 

J06. 


3tO?2 


225 

1/ 
278 

297 

/.O 
2A 

a;i 

2/1 t 347 


2.606 


266 
.^61 
329 
587 
6^6 
35 
45 

237 


2,669 


942 
520 
455 
147 
296 
116 
60 

133 


Value  in  1.00  U,  S.  dollars 


27.036  ;     8,655   ;     6.997 


5,812 

3,965 
7,704 

338 
290 

5,859 
3,068 


$10.02 


407 

1/ 

820 

898 

104 

74 

2,666 

2/3.686 


$2.84 


715 
1,333 

854 

1,529 

1,729 

90 

116 

631 


$2.68 


6,930 


2,407 
1,454 
1,142 
381 
765 
290 
151 

340„ 


$2.60 


2.354 


655 
398 
434 
379 
265 
74 
49 

1€0 


Value  in  1«000  soles 

67,590  ;  40.633  :  28,021  ;  27,501  ;  32,060 


7.188 


1,993 

1,287 

1,286 

1,223 

726 

218 

148 


$3.05 


\J    Not  over  500. 

2/  Includes  287,085  bbls.  valued  at  $947,961  exported  to  France; 
756,541  bbls.  valued  at  $1,955,615  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.. 
j/  See  footnote  6,  table  5. 

Sovirce:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Peru.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  metric  ton  =8.50  bbls. 5 
1  sol  s  I929,  $0.4000;  1932,  $0.2130;  1936,  $0.2490;  1937,  $0.2520; 
1938,  $0.2242. 
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Table  18.  -  Kerosene:  Exports  from  PERU  to  principal  markets,  in 

specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries  

Netherlands  West  Indies  — 

Germany  

Chile  

Nicaragua  

El  Salvador  

Bolivia  

All  other  countries  


Total,  all  covin  tries 


Total,  all  countries  

Netherlands  West  Indies 
Brazil  

Chile  — 


Nicaragua  

El  Salvador  

All  other  countries  

Unit  value  ;^'er  barrel  of 
total  exports  1/  


1929 


1932  *  1936  •  1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1,000  barrels  of  L2   gallons 


188 


50 

72 
20 

15 
6 

-21 


111 


A6 

23 
U 
11 

5 

12 


883 


576 
13^ 

35 
13 
12 
10 
103 


716 


310 
15A 
67 
37 
16 
13 

105 


813 


573 

125 

37 

33 

10 

9 

9 
17 


Value  in  1.000  soles 


3.973  ;  1.205  ;  8.192  ;  6.281  ;  6./;76 


Value  in  1,000  U.S.  dollars 


1.589 

257 

\   2,0/^0 

:  1.583  : 

'  1,203 

:   605  : 

A26  . 

.    63 

280 

:   300  : 

—   " 

>   — 

I   — 

.   131  : 

609  . 

:    32 

73 

73  : 

168  . 

5^ 

78 

!    80  : 

129  ■ 

43  . 

66 

1    63  : 

51  . 

20  . 

59  " 

65  : 

206 

L'b 

281 

266  : 

^8./;6  ' 

12.32  \ 

$2.31  i 

$2.21  ! 

l»4^2 


936 
190 
62 
56 
46 
43 
39 
80 


$1.79 


1/  See  footnote  6,  table  5. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Peru.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  metric  ton  =  7.75  barrels; 
1  sol  a  1929,  $0.4000;  1932,  $0.2130;  1936,  $0.2490;  1937,  $0.2520; 
1938,  $0.2242. 
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Table  19.  -  Gas  and  fuel  oils:  Exports  from  PERU  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to 


1929  •  1932  •  1936  *  1937  *  1938 


Total,  all  countries  

Germany  

Netherlands  West  Indies  

Bolivia  

Chile  

All  other  countries  =^ : — 


Total,  all  countries 


Quantity  in  1.000  barrels  of  4-2  gallons 


1,186 


731 
235 
220 


3QQ_ 


36 

389 
Jk2L 


953 


531 

33 
27 

362 


817 


3^0 
65 
39 
75 

298 


787 


296 

39 
LB 

261 


Value  in  1,000  soles 


5.698  ;   1.615   ;  A.515   ;   3.263   ;   3.690 


Total,  all  countries  

Germany 


Value  in  1,000  U.S.  dollars 


2,279 


Netherlands  West  Indies 

Bolivia  

Chile  


All  other  countries  =* 


1,A04 
^53 
L22 


Unit  value  per  barrel  of 
total  exports  2/  


$1.9 


J44. 


20 

17 

137 

168 


$0.38 


1.12/^ 


638 

68 
29 

J82_ 


$1.18 


1/  Includes  e::ports  for  ship  supplies  as  follov/s  - 


822 


3U 
56 
72 
79 

301 


$1.01 


827 


295 

U9 

69 

53 

261 


$1.05 


Barrels 


Value 


219,312 

$/V21,508 

271,212 

l"!?,!/!/. 

28^,975 

305,110 

276,293 

278, 68i^ 

231, 8U 

232,191 

Year 
1929 
1932 
1936 
1937 
1938 
2/  See  footnote  6,  table  5. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Corainission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Peru.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  metric  ton  =7.25  barrels  (gas 
oil)  and  6.66  barrels  (fuel  oil).  1  sol  =  1929,  $0.^^000;  1932,  $0.2130j 
1936,  10.2^90;  1937,  10.2520;  1938,  $0.2242. 
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Table  20.  -  Pctroleiim  and  principal  products:  Exports  from 
VENEZUELA  to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929 

to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries: 

Netherlands  V/est 

Indies  

UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  — 

France  

Canada  

Chile  

All  other 
countries 


2Z_. 


Percentage  to 
the  United 
States  


Total  ,^  all  countries 


Total,   all  countries 

Netherlands  West 

Indies  

UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  — 

France  

Canada  

Chile • 

All  other' 
countries  =/ 


Percentage  to 
the  United 
States  


Quantity  in  1,000  barrels  of  A2  gallons 


129.765  ;  113.900 


93,890 

34,765 

907 

1/ 

105 


.58 


26.3 


114 1 363 


82,638 

29,948 

780 

1/ 
90 


907 


26.2 


90,164 

21,195 

958 

197 

649 

80 

657 


18.6 


157.025 


122,391 

26,139 

2,236 

1,408 

1,651 

910 

2.290 


16.6 


174.850  ;  185.126 


14.1,896 

22,398 

2,666 

1,447 

3,786 

766 

1.891 


12.8 


150,155 

22,8a 

4,182 

2,303 

1,791 

607 

3/  3.247 


12.3 


Value  in  1,000  bolivarea 


392.553  ;  531.628  ;  684.139  ;  769.876  ;  828.154 


Value  in  1.000  U.S.  dollars 


80.223  ;  174.524  ;  217.413  ;  259.626 


64,238 

13,635 

644 

133 

367 

29 

1.177 


17.0 


137,854 

28,458 

2,346 

1,450 

1,504 

569 

2tP4^ 


16.3 


177,119 

28,041 

3,267 

1,673 

4,179 

950 

2.184 


12.9 


211,080 

31,916 

5,845 

2,981 

2,502 

856 

3/  4.446 


12.3 


1/  Not  over  500. 

2/  In  several  instances  may  include  countries  shovm  as  principal 
markets  for  exports  of  detailed  items  (see  other  tables). 

j/  Includes  1,673,615  barrels  of  crude  petroleum  valued  at  $2,337,102 
exported  to  Germany. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Venezuela.  Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  cur- 
rency by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  bolivar  «  1929,  $0.1930; 
1932,  $0.1509;  1936,  $0.2551;  1937,  $0.2824;  1938,  $0.3135.  (For 
conversion  factors  for  net  tons  to  barrels  see  separate  tables  for  in- 
dividvial  items). 
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Table  21.  -  Petroleiun  crude:  Exports  from  VENEZUELA  to 

principal  markets,  in  specified 

years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  covin  tries 

Netherlands  W.  Indies 

UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom — 

France  

Canada  


Germany  

All  other  countries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  coiintries 


Total,  all  coimtries 

Netherlands  W.  Indies 

UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  

France  

Canada  

Germany  

All  other  countries  - 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per 
barrel  of  total 
exports  ,2/ 


Quantity  in  1,000  barrels  of  l^   gallons 


129.^^5  ;  109,053  ;  150.^83  ;  169,133  ;  179,222 


93,670 

3^,7U 
907 

10^ 

1/ 

20 


26.8 


85,608 
21,075 
958 
19$ 
6/^9 
118 

ua. 


19.3 


117,356 

26,139 

1,639 

l,/^08 

1,651 

^09 

1,881 


17. A 


137,312 

22,398 

2,2^0 

1,^7 

3,786 

US 
1,502 


.13.2 


Value  in  1,000  bolivares 


Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollars 


111,^98  ;     72.601  :  l^UMl  :   207,967 


80,808 

29,803 

780 

90 

1/ 

17 


26.7 


1.861 


57,2^89 
13,588 

6AA 
133 
367 
80 
300 


18.7 


$0,666 


129,031 

28,^58 

1,863 

1,^50 

1,50^ 

1.877 


17.3 


$1.09 


169,095 
28,04-0 
2,725 
1,673 
^,179 
56A 
1.691 


13.5. 


$1.23 


U5,161 
22,8/U 

3,835 
2,303 
1,792 
1,674 
1,616 


12.7 


577,709  ;  481,123  :  6^5,^22  ;  736,^28  :  797,443 


^49.999 


202,739 
31,916 
5,356 
2,981 
2,502 
2,337 
2,168 


12.8 


$1.40 


T/    Not  over  500.   ~   ~~~~~ 
2/  See  footnote  6,  table  5. 

Sotirce:  Compiled  ty  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  sta- 
tistics of  Venezuela.  Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  currency  ty 
applying  the  following  factors:  6.735  barrels  =  1  metric  ton.  1  bolivar  = 
1929,  $0.1930;  1932,  |0.1509j  1936,  $0.2551;  1937,  $0.2824;  1938,  $0.3135. 
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Table  22.  -  Fuel  and  gas  oil:  Exports  from  VENEZUELA  to 
principal  markets,  in  specified 
years,  1929  to '1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries  

Netherlands  W.  Indies 

Chile 

United  Kingdom  

All  other  coiintries  - 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries  

Netherlands  W.  Indies 

Chile  

United  Kingdom  

All  other  coiin tries  - 


Unit  value  per 
barrel  of  total 
exports  2/  


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1.000  barrels  of  A2  gallons 


16a  :  L.L91   :  6.331  :  5.6A9  :  5.902 


142 


22 


A,289 
80 

3 
122 


A,82A 

911 
596 

1/ 


A,515 

707 

A26 

1 


A,991 
565 
3^6 


Value  in  1.000  bolivares 


5.650  :  29.129  :  31,720  :  31.^8  :  30.6^9 
Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


1,091 


9-^2 
U9 


$6.66 


4.396 


4,305 

29 

1/ 
62 


$0,979 


8.092 


7,038 

570 

483 

1 


$1.28 


8.872 


7,451 

875 

542 

4 


$1.57 


9.608 


8,322 
797 
489 


ei.63 


17  Not  over  500. 

2/  See  footnote  6,  table  5. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Venezuela.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  cur- 
rency by  applying  the  following  factors:  Fuel  oil  -  6.66  barrles  =  1 
metric  tonj  gas  oil  -  7.25  barrels  =  1  metric  ton;  1  bolivar  =  1929, 
IO.I93OJ  1932,  $0.1509;  1936,  $0.2551;  1937,  $0,282^;  1938,  $0.3135. 
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Table  23.  -  Gasoline:  Exports  from  VENEZUELA  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to 
1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  

Netherlands  W.  Indies 
All  other  co\intries  - 


Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries  

Netherlands  W.  Indies 
All  other  countries  - 

Unit  value  per 
barrel  of  total 
exports  2/  


Quantity  in  1,000  barrels  of  ^2  gallons 


J^ 


78 
77 


356 


267 
89 


211 


210 
1 


69 


69 
1/ 


1/ 


Value  in  1,000  bolivares 


9,U3  :  21,358  ;  6,997  ;  2,030  ; 


61 


1,765 


Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollars 


886 

879 


m.39 


3,223 


2,U2 
781 


$9.06 


1,78^ 


1,784 

1 


^^'AA 


_^71 


573 

21- 


!.32 


ja- 


18 

1 


$7.49 


1/     Not  over  500. 

2/  See  footnote  6,  table  5- 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Venezuela.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and 
currency  by  applying  the  following  factors:   8.50  barrels  =  1  metric 
ton}  1  bolivar  =  1929,  $0.1930;  1932,  $0.1509j  1936,  $0.2551j 
1937,  10.28245  1938,  10.3135 . 
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QUEBRACHO 
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Quebracho  Wood  and  Erbract 

Quebracho  extract,  obtained  from  the  heartwood  of  the  quebracho 
tree,  is  one  of  the  most  inqporteuit  and  wideljr  used  of  the  numerous 
vegetable  tanning  materials.   The  extract  differs  from  all  other  known 
tanning  extracts  in  that  it  will  not  ferment.   The  wood  of  the  quebra- 
cho tree,  which  is  extremely  hard,  is  in  demand  in  South  America  for 
building  purposes  and  for  railroad  ties,  but  is  aost  important  as  a 
source  of  tannin.   It  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  tannin  to  a 
given  density  than  any  other  of  the  well-known  extracts  and  is  one  of 
the  quickest  vegetable  tans  known.   The  tannin  content  of  the  heartwood 
averages  20  to  26  percent;  3  to  4-  tons  of  wood  are   required  to  produce 
1  ton  of  solid  extract. 

Quebracho  extract  finds  extensive  application  in  the  tanning  of 
all  types  of  vegetable  tanned  leather.   About  90  percent  of  the  con- 
sumption is  in  the  tanning  of  heavy  leathers,  such  as  sole  leather, 
belting,  and  harness,  but  it  is  also  adapted  to  the  tanning  of  light 
leathers,  and  bag,  case,  patent,  and  upholstery  leathers.   Practi- 
cally every  established  heavy  leather  tannage  in  the  United  States  in- 
cludes a  substantial  proportion  of  quebracho, 
Latin  American  production. 

Quebracho  trees  are  native  to  northern  Argentina  and  Paraguay, 
which  together  account  for  practically  the  entire  world  production. 
The  actual  quantity  of  wood  produced  is  not  known  but  is  estimated  to 
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be  in  excess  of  1  million  tons  annually.   Approximately  80  percent  of 
the  supply  of  wood  is  believed  to  be  located  in  Argentina.   Extract 
preparation  is  an  important  industry  in  both  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 
Some  wood,  perhaps  10  percent  of  the  total  annual  cut,  has  been  shipped 
abroad,  principally  to  Italy,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France, 
for  conversion  into  extract  there  (see  table  1),  but  most  of  the  cut 
is  utilized  in  local  extract  factories. 
Latin  American  exports. 

Exports  of  quebracho  extract  from  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  tables  2  and  3.   The 
principal  markets  for  quebracho  extract  have  been  the  United  States, 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  Poland. 

Exports  of  extract  from  Latin  America  have  been  controlled  and 
restricted  in  recent  years  through  the  operation  of  agreements  be- 
tween producers  in  both  Argentina  and  Paraguay.   Under  these  agree- 
ments, the  extract  factories  limit  their  output  pro  rata  according  to 
capacity;  they  also  fix  prices,  and  sell  through  predetennined  agen- 
cies to  assigned  markets.   This  arrangement,  made  with  the  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  Argentine  Government,  followed  a  period  of  unlimited 
production  and  unrestricted  competition  which  proved  detrimental  to  the 
industry.   A  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  quebracho  extract  pro- 
duced in  Argentina  and  Paraguay  is  consumed  there. 
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Exports  from  Argentina  In  193S  amounted  to  370.2  million  pounds; 
of  this  total,  61.6  million  went  to  the  United  States,  57  million  to 
Germany,  4.6. /♦.  million  to  Japan,  35.6  million  to  Poland,  23  million  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  16.4.  million  to  France,  and  12,7  million  to  Bel- 
gium.  Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1938  were  substantially  smaller 
than  in  1937;  exports  to  Germany  were  more  than  double  those  in  1936, 
but  were  smaller  than  in  1937.   Japanese  purchases  doubled  in  1938  as 
compared  with  1936.   Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium declined  after  1936. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  Paraguayan  exports  of  extract  in  1937 
were  exported  to  Argentina  or  were  recorded  as  "in  transit"  to  Argen- 
tina; consequently,  Argentine  export  statistics  are  indicative  of  the 
bulk  of  production  of  the  two  countries.   The  remainder  of  Paraguayan 
exports  in  1937  went  largely  to  the  United  States. 

E:q)orts  of  quebracho  logs  from  Argentina  in  1938,  amounting  to 
192.3  million  pounds,  went  chiefly  to  Italy  (62.3  million),  the  United 
States  (50.1  million),  Germany  (32.2  million),  and  France  (30.5 
million),  (see  table  1).   Exports  to  Italy,  the  United  States,  and 
Germany  have  increased  in  recent  years,  while  those  to  France  have  de- 
creased.  Exports  of  logs  from  Psiraguay  €ire  small.   Brazil  has  oc- 
casionally exported  quebracho  logs.   In  1929  such  exports  amounted  to 
5.3  million  pounds  and  in  1936,  to  1.7  million  poimds;  in  other  recent 
years  they  were  negligible. 
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Table  1.  -  Quebracho  logs:  Exports  from  ARGENTINA  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 


Italy 


360|Q24 


Q;uantity  in  l.OQO  pounds 


UNITED  STATES 
Germany  — — - 
France  


Ml  other  countries  • 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


30,190 
U2,664 

3^,M7 
1U,028 

^g«69^ 


39.6 


113.160 


22,959 

15,628 

3,510 

U,A80 


13.8 


132.977;  193.9A3:  192.332 


^,226: 
U,639: 
5,787: 
37,3A6: 
26,979 


11.0 


69,866: 
^3,717: 
13,525: 
52,997: 
13.838; 


62,328 
50,102 
32,196 
30,467 
17.239 


22.5 


26.0 


Total,  euLl  countries 


Total,  slU  countries 


Italy  — 

UNITED  STATES 
Germany  — ■  ■'•'•' 
France 


Value  in  1,000  paper  pesos 


8.895;   2.0A8;   2.834:   3.930:   4.170 


Value  in  1 


J^322S. 


527 


All  other  coimtries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


: 

3Ut 
1,481: 

358: 
1,171: 

^99; 


108 
72 
16 

208 

122 


Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  exports^ 


: 

: 

39.8     :     13.7 

: 

: 


OOP  Tl.  '=^.  lollftr 


827;       1.213 


^ 


286: 
95: 
33: 

241: 
172; 


A36 
278 

H 
330 


11.5     :     22.9 


$0,010  :  $0,005  :  $0,006  :  |0.006 


1.240 


iV03 

318 
216 
188 


25.7 


$0.006 

1/  For  1929-32,  the  U.  S.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from  the 
gold  peso  value.   One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2.272727  paper  pesos. 
The  conversion  rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:  1929,  $0.9513; 
1932,  $0.58U. 

2/  The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  and  other  tables  shoiild  be  in- 
terpreted with  caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit  values  of 
the  exports  of  one  country  with  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the 
different  Latin  American  countries,  though  of  the  same  coiranodlly,  fre- 
quently are  of  different  types  or  grades.   Moreover,  different  methods 
of  valuation  are  employed  Dy  the  various  countries  and  some  countries 
have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the  period  1929-38. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Argentina,   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  cur- 
rency by  applying  following  factors:  1  metric  ton  -  2,204.6  pounds; 
1  paper  peso  =  1929,  $0.a86;  1932,  $0.2571,*  19367  $0.2918; 
1937,  $0.3086;  1938,  $0.2973. 
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Table  2.  -  Quebracho  extract:  Exports  fr<Mi  ARGENTINA  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 

UNITED  STATES  

Germany  

Japan 

Poland  


United  Kingdom  

France  

Belgium  

All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries  

UNITED  STATES  

Germany  — ■  -  — 

Japan 

Poland  


United  Kingdom 

France  

Belgium 


All  other  countries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Unit  value  per 
pound  of  .total 
export3=/  


Quantiiiy  in  1.000  pounds 


332.207:  AU.595i  388.958:  ^7.569:   370.2A1 


5^,645! 

101,176: 

7, 553 J 

18,823 1 

21,330: 

21,^09: 

107.271; 


87,622: 

110,162: 

10,862: 

3,29^: 

37,361: 

27,853: 

21,327: 

116. lU: 


71,8a: 
26,363 J 
21, 563 J 
35,9991 
37,U5! 
33,219j 
23,065! 


92,326: 
67,816: 

23,779: 
28,726: 

30,717: 

26,032: 

21,197: 

U6,976: 


61,621 
57,009 
46,^27 
35,604 
22,974 
16,429 
12,672 
"•7,^0^ 


16.4 


21.1 


18.5 


21.1 


16.6 


Value  in  1.000  paper  pesos 


31.507:  25.144:  34.067:  40.168:  34.495 
Value  in  1.000  U>  S.  dollars^ 


13.188:   6.466:   9.9U 


2,169 

4,017 

300 

747 
847 
850 


16.4 


$0,040 


1,396: 

1,837 

1,716: 

674 

168: 

551 

49: 

916 

578: 

952 

425: 

848 

330: 

590 

1.804: 

^iW 

21.6 


18.5 


$0,016  :  $0,026 


12,^96:  10,2^^ 


2,607 

1,928 

676 

819 
863 
736 
600 

4il67 


21.0 


$0,028 


1,707 

1,579 

1,286 

986 

636 

455 

351 

1,2^ 


16.6 


$0,028 


1/ For  1929-32,  the  U.  S.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from  the 
gold  peso  valvie.   One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2,272727  paper  pesos. 
The  conversion  rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:  1929,  $0.9513; 
1932,  $0.5844. 

2/  See  footnote  2,  table  1. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Argentina.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  cur- 
rency ty  applying  the  follofring  factors:  1  metric  ton  -   2,204.6  pounds; 
1  paper  peso  =  1929,  $0.a86;  1932,  $0.2571;  1936,  $0.2918; 
1937,  $0.3086;  1938,  $0.2973. 
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Table  3.  -  Quebracho  extract t  Exports  from  PARAGUAY  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Ejcported  to  - 


1929  !  1932  '  1936  '  1937  [  1938 
•        s        s        • 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 
Argentina  — 


In  transit  (Argentina) 
All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 
Argentina 


In  transit  (Argentina) 
All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

IMit  value  per 
pound  of  .total 
exportsi/  


.9.2,^7^ 


Quantity  in  It OOP  pounds 


109.357t  80>131  ;  8^.707 


t       t 

-  :  -  J  19,835 
21,113:  2,ii25  :  U,881 
88, ZU:  77,706  :  ^6,647 

-  »  -     »     3.3U 


2 1 76^ 


-  t  -     :     23.4. 

Vsilue  in  1,000  pesos 


81.211 


27,3^ 
22,118 
31,310 

^i4L 


33.7 


3.325:     2.181  i     2.305  :     2.210 


2»6^1 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


$0,028 


li94^ 


395 
1,5>^ 


$0,018 


l»4^Q 


l,i;06 


$0,018 


lj622 


380 
285 
893 


23. /i 


>.019 


1*518 


511 

03 

585 

9_ 


33.7 


>.019 


^ See  footnote  2,  table  1, 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S,  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Paraguay.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  cur- 
rency ty  applying  the  following  factors:  1  metric  ton  n  2, 204-. 6  pounds; 
1  peso  =  1929,  $0.9513j  1932,  $0.58U;  1936,  $0.6649;  1937,  $0.7036; 
1938,  $0.6866. 
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Trade  barriers,  competitive  conditions «  and  prices. 

Most  European  coimtries  and  Japan  penal t  the  entry  of  quebracho 
wood  free  of  duty.   Japan  also  permits  the  free  entry  of  the  extract 
and  Germany  accords  free  entry  to  that  extract  originating  in  covm- 
trles  Trtiich  are  accorded  "conventional"  rather  than  "general"  tariff 
treatment.   Most  other  European  markets.  Including  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France,  impose  nominal  duties  on  quebracho  extract.   Recently 
Japan  and  belligerent  European  countries  have  made  imports  of  practi- 
cally all  commodities,  including  both  quebracho  wood  and  extract,  sub- 
ject to  import  controls  or  licenses.   Quebracho  wood  is  admitted  to 
the  United  States  free  of  duty;-i/  the  extract  is  dutiable  at  15  per- 
cent ad  valorem.^ 

Under  present  operating  conditions  in  the  United  States,  quebracho 
extract  appears  to  be  essential  in  the  tanning  process.   Both  quebracho 
emd  chestnut  are  employed  in  tanning,  but  they  are  in  general  comple- 
mentary rather  than  strictly  competitive.   The  proportions  of  quebracho 
and  chestnut  used  in  tanning,  however,  may  vary  widely,  depending  upon 
availability  and  relative  prices.   Chestnut  extract  is  the  most  im- 
portant vegetable  tanning  material  produced  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  chestnut  blight  'in  this  country  has  virtually  eliminated  the  possi- 
bili-ty  of  long-continued  domestic  supplies  from  that  source.   Tanning 
materials  may  be  obtained  from  the  blighted  chestnut  trees  on  a  salvage 


1/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  1670, 
2/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  38. 
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basis,  bat  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  domestic  chestnut  extract 
will  probably  not  be  available  for  longer  than  15  or  20  years.   It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  dwindling  supplies  of  chestnut  may  result  in 
an  even  greater  use  of  quebracho  in  the  United  States  tanning  industry. 
Hemlock  and  oak,  formerly  the  most  important  domestic  tanning  materials, 
are  now  relatively  unimportant. 

The  average  price  quotations  of  quebracho  extract  at  New  York, 
following  general  price  trends,  declined  from  5  cents  per  pound  in  1929 
to  2.4.  cents  in  1932  (see  table  4-)»   Thereafter  prices  increased, 
reaching  4-  cents  per  pound  in  the  years  1937-39.   Following  the  dec- 
laration of  war  in  Europe  (September  1939),  the  price  of  quebracho  ex- 
perienced a  further  increase  and  during  the  first  4.  months  of  194-0 
stood  at  4-»5  cents  per  pound.   The  average  unit  values  of  exports  from 
Argentina  followed  a  trend  closely  parallel  to  that  of  prices  in  New 
York  (see  table  2),   In  1929  the  average  unit  value  was  4-  cents  per 
pound;  in  1932,  1.6  cents  per  pound;  and  in  1937-3B,  2.8  cents  per 
pound.   These  unit  values  are  considerably  below  prices  at  New  York, 
but  such  values  do  not  include  freight,  insurance,  and  commission 
charges  and  the  United  States  duty  of  15  percent  ad  valorem. 
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Table  4-.  -  Quebracho  extract  (solid,  63/6):  Average  wholesale 
price  quotations  per  pound.  New  York  (ex  dock,  du-ty  paid), 

1929-40 


Jear 


Cents  per  : 
potmd   ; 


Month 


t  Cents  per 

pound 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
193A 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


5.0 
A.  5 
2.8 
2.A. 
2.3 
3.0 
3.6 
3.7 
-4.0 
4.0 
4.1 


: 

t: 

:t 

St 

:: 

x: 

zi 

:t 

: 


:t 


1939X 

September 
October  — 
November  - 
December  - 


1940: 

January  - 

February- 
March  — 
April  — 


4.0 
4.4 
4.4 
4.5 


4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 


Source:  Wholesale  Prices,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  except 
1940  which  are  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  (first  quotation 
of  month) . 
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Effects  of  the  European  War. 

Europe,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  world,  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  its  supply  of  quebracho.   The 
use  of  quebracho  is  so  well  established  that  a  sudden  cessation  of 
supply  wo J-d  undoubtedly  be  serious  for  tanners.   Other  materials, 
however,  could  taJce  the  place  of  quebracho.   Euiape  has  a  variety  of 
chestnut  with  good  tanning  qualities  and  is  the  home  of  valonia. 
Wattle  bark  from  South  Africa  is  another  possible  substitute.   The 
Soviet  Union  is  understood  to  have  immense  forests  of  a  tree  similar 
to  the  United  States  hemlock.   Synthetic  materials,  which  are  already 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Germany,  are  also  eventual  substi- 
tutes for  quebracho  as  well  as  other  vegetable  tans. 

Over  one-third  of  Argentine  exports  of  quebracho  extract,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  exports  of  logs  have  heretofore  gone  to  belliger- 
ent nations.   Small  quantities  of  the  extract  have  gone  to  Evuropean 
neutrals.   Sales  of  quebracho  to  continental  European  markets  vfill 
probably  be  reduced  for  the  dviration  of  the  European  Vi'ar,   Continu- 
ance of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  depend  on  its  ability  to 
maintain  and  finance  commercial  relations  with  Latin  America,   Inas- 
much as  quebracho  extract  is  essential  to  the  tanning  process,  it  may 
be  expected  that  it  will  be  given  some  priority  by  those  belligerent 
nations  which  are  able  to  obtain  it.   The  United  Kingdom  may  increase 
its  consumption  of  quebracho;  should  this  occvir,  it  will  offset,  at 
least  in  part,  probable  losses  in  other  European  markets. 
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Crude  Rubber 

Crude  rubber  is  obtained  principally  from  latex,  a  mUlcy  fluid 
found  in  certain  species  of  trees.—'   After  the  latex  is  gathered,  it 
is  coagulated  and  the  solid  portion  made  into  ribbed  smoked  sheets. 
Some  latex  is  shipped  from  producing  areas,  but  most  of  the  cmide 
rubber  enters  commerce  in  the  form  of  sheets  produced  on  or  near  the 
plantation. 

There  is  no  production  of  crude  rubber  in  the  United  States  and 
domestic  producers  of  rubber  goods  import  al]  of  the  crude  rubber  which 
they  use.   On  a  value  basis,  crude  rubber  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  single  commodities  imported  into  the  United  States.   The 
domestic  rubber  goods  manufacturing  industry  employed  120  thousand 
persons  in  1937  and  had  a  total  output  valued  at  883  million  dollars. 
In  that  year  the  domestic  consumption  of  crude  rubber  amounted  to 
531  thousand  long  tons  of  which  79.8  percent  was  used  in  making  auto- 
mobile tires  and  inner  tubes,  4-«2  percent  in  making  rubber  boots  and 
shoes,  and  l6,0  percent  in  making  rubber  hose,  belts,  druggists'  sun- 
dries, and  other  miscellaneous  products.   Rubber  is  indispensable 
in  the  manufacture  of  numerous  products  essential  to  our  present 
civiliaation,  including  motor  vehicles  and  other  eqxiipment  used  in 
time  of  war.   Synthetic  rubber  is  now  being  produced  in  most  in- 
dustrial coimtries,  but  it  is  expensive  and  not  completely  satis- 
factory for  some  uses,  although  superior  for  others. 

1/  More  than  90  percent  of  the  cvtrrent  supply  of  crude  rubber  is 
obtained  from  the  tree  known  as  the  Hevea  brasiliensis. 
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Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production  and  exports. 

British  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  Indies  are  the  two  principal 
rubber  producing  regions  of  the  world.   In  these  areas  rubber  is  pro- 
duced on  large  plantations  from  cultivated  trees.   Latin  America  ac- 
counts for  about  2  percent  of  the  world  *s  production  of  rubber  which  is 
obtained  from  wild  trees  and  (in  Mexico)  from  a  desert  shrub  known  as 
Guayvile.   Practically  all  of  the  rubber  produced  in  these  various  re- 
gions is  exported,  consequently  over  a  period  of  years  exports  can  be 
assumed  to  represent  a  close  approximation  to  production,  though  from 
jear   to  year  stocks  in  the  producing  coimtries  may  vary  considerably. 

Total  world  exports  of  crude  rubber  in  1938  amounted  to  895  thou- 
sand long  tons,  of  which  Malaysia  (principally  British  Malaya  and  the 
Netherlands  Indies)  accoiinted  for  865  thousand  long  tons,  and  Latin 
America  for  18  thousand  or  about  2  percent  (see  table  1).   Of  total 
shipments  from  Latin  America,  15  thousand  long  tons  came  from  South 
America  (principally  Bra 25 11 ) ,  and  3  thousand  from  Mexico.   Practically 
all  of  the  crude  rubber  produced  in  Latin  America  is  exported  to  North 
America  and  to  Europe.   In  South  America,  crude  rubber  is  produced 
almost  entirely  in  the  basin  drained  by  the  Amazon  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries.  This  basin  lies  principally  in  Brazil,  but  partly  in 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia,  where  some  rubber  is  also 
gathered  from  wild  trees. 
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Table  1.  -  Crude  rubber:  Exports  from  producing  countries,  and 
regions,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(In  thousands  of  long  tons) 


Exported  from  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Latin  America  1/ 


British  colonies; 

Malaya,  including  Brunei 

and  Labuan  

Ceylon 


British  India  — 
Burma  


North  Borneo  — 
Sarawak  


Total  British  colonies 


Netherlands  Indies  

French  Indo-China  

Thailand  (Siam)  

Philippines  and  Oceania 
Liberia  


Other  Africa 


Total  world  exports 


Latin  America 


22.6 


A57.0 

30.3 

7.9 

5.5 

l.U 

11.2 


569.3 


6.5 


406.0 
49.3 
1.1 
3.0 
5.4 
7,1 


15.9 


353.7 

49.7 

8.6 

5.3 

8.2 

21.0 


19.7 


469.9 

70.4 

9.8 

7.2 

13.2 

25.9 


471.9 


447.0 


596. ^ 


225.0 

9.5 

4.3 

.9 

.2 

6.1 


211.0 

13.5 

3.0 

.8 

2.0 


309.6 

40.8 

34.6 

1.6 

1.6 

6.3 


431.7 

43.4 

35.6 

1.6 

2.3 

9.1 


867.9 


708.7 


857.9 


1,139.8 


18.1 


372.0 

49.5 

8.5 

6.7 

9.5 

17.8 


464.0 


298.1 

59.2 

41.6 

2.0 

2.9 

9.0 


894.9 


Percent  of  total  above  countries 


2.6 


0.9 


1.9 


1.7  : 


2.0 


1/ About  three-fourths  of  the  crude  rubber  produced  in  Latin 
America  is  exported  from  Brazil.   Mexico  produces  guayule  rubber. 

Source:  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  International  Rubber  Regula- 
tion Committee,  May  1940. 
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The  year  of  gz*eatest  production  of  crude  rubber  in  South  America 
was  1912,  -nbexi   the  output  amounted  to  A9  thousand  long  tons.   Follow- 
ing the  estabUshment  of  rubber  plantations  In  Malaysia,  South  American 
production  declined  rapidly j  in  1932  exports  amounted  to  only  6.5 
thousand  long  tons,  emd  in  1938  to  15  thouseuid  long  tons.   Practically 
all  the  rubber  produced  in  South  America  has  been  obtained  from  wild 
trees,  and  it  is  unlikely,  even  with  high  prices,  that  such  production 
will  ever  equal  the  output  of  1912.   The  production  of  rubber  on 
plantations  in  South  America  has  been  negligible,  largely  because  of 

the  South  American  leaf  disease  and  the  higher  cost  of  labor  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  Malaysia.   High  yielding  strains  of  rubber  trees 
have  been  developed  recently  which  appear  to  be  resistant  to  this 
disease;  such  strains  could  be  utilized  advantageously  on  existing 
farms  and  plantations  in  Latin  America.   It  is  unlikely,  however, 
that  the  production  of  plantation  rubber  will  reach  significant  pro- 
portions within  the  next  decade.   About  6  years  are  required  before 
rubber  trees  come  into  bearing. 

Exports  of  crude  rubber  are  important  to  Brazil,  although  they 
const! tnte  only  a  small  part  of  the  world  output.   In  general,  about 
three-foxxrths  Of  the  crude  rubber  exported  from  Latin  America  is 
shipped  from  Brazil.   These  exports  include  appreciable  quantities 
of  rubber  produced  in  neighboring  countries  but  sent  to  market  via 
the  Amazon  Blver  and  its  tributaries.   Exports  of  crude  rubber  from 
Brazil  to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1937,-^/  are 
shown  in  table  2.   The  destination  of  Brazilian  exports  has  shifted 
1/  Statistics  for  1938  are  not  available. 
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considerahly.   The  United  States  was  the  principal  country  of  desti- 
nation in  1929  and  1932,  and  Germany  in  1936  and  1937.   The  United 
Kingdom  has  been  the  third  principal  market.   Other  purchasers  have 
been  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  but  the  quantities 
taken  "by  these  countries  have  not  been  large. 
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Tabic  2.  -  Rubber,  crvide  (except  balata,  gutta  percha,  chiclo, 
and  coquiram) : 1/  Exports  from  BRAZIL  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1937  2/ 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932  :  1936  3/';  1937 


Total,  all  countries 


Quantity  in  long  tons 


17.698  :  L,99B 


Germany  

milTED  STATES  - 
United  Kingdom 

Italy  

France  

Belgiiom 


All  other  countries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


4,76/, 

7,676 

3,112 

36 

1,599 

283 

223 


43.4 


1,305 

1,512 

1,519 

53 

U3 

86 

80 


30.3 


11^216 


6,099 

3,143 

1,237 

283 

54 

10 

132 


28.7 


13.050 


6,160 

4,039 

1,509 

219 

115 

66 

942 


31.0 


Value  in  1,000  milreis 


48,685  ;  7.U8  :  59.401  ;  65.259 


Total,  all  countries  


Value  in  1.000  U.S.  dollars 


^,750 


Germany 

UNITED  STATES  - 
United  Kingdom 

Italy 

France 


Belgium  

All  other  coTintries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


1,495 

2,533 

1,119 

14 

426 

83 
80 


Unit  value  per  ton  of 
total  exports  


u.i 


$324.88 


509 


124 
168 

153 

5 

43 

9 

7 


32.9 


SlOl.82 


3,S83 


2,157 

1,052 

433 

101 

19 

4 

51. 


^7.1 


p3A6.20 


sf 


4t455 


2,277 

1,411 

.  569 

81 

43 
20 

54. 


31.7 


$341.35 


1/ Includes  the  following  kinds  of  rubber:  Hevea,  manissoba, 
mangabeira,  and  sorb. 

2/  Statistics  for  1938  are  not  available. 

2/     Country  detail  is  for  hevea  rubber  only;  1936  statistics  show 
only  important  items  by  coiontries.  Hevea  i-ubber  total  amounted  to 
11,133,579  kilos  (10,958  long  tons)  valued  at  58,504,944  milreis 
($3,824,468). 

Sourcot  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  Brazil.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and 
currency  by  applying  the  following  factors:  Long  ton  -  1016.057  kilos. 
1  milreis  =  1929,  $0.1181;  1932,  $0.0712;  1936,  $0.06537;  1937, 
$0.06826. 
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There  is  a  small  production  of  crude  rubber  in  Mexico,  all  of 
which  is  obtained  from  wild  guayxile,  a  desert  shrub.   At  the  time  of 
harvest  the  entire  plant  is  cut  and  the  rubber  removed  by  a  mechani- 
cal process.  United  States  interests  have  several  thousand  acres 
of  wild  guayule  plants  near  Torreon,  Mexico,  and  these  holdings 
accoimt  for  the  entire  production  in  that  country.   In  1912,  the 
year  of  greatest  output,  Mexico  produced  10  thousand  long  tons  of 
guayule  rubber.   Mexican  production  declined  after  that  year  largely 
because  of  the  decline  in  prices  caused  by  the  increased  production 
of  rubber  in  Malaysia.   In  1938,  it  amounted  to  about  3  thousand 
long  tons,  practically  all  of  v/hich  was  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
Guayule  rubber  has  a  high  resin  content  which  has  confined  its  use 
in  the  United  States  principally  to  the  manufacture  of  rubberized 
fabrics  and  to  blending  v/ith  crude  rubber  imported  from  other  soiirces. 
After  de-resining,  guayule  rubber  compares  favorably  in  quality  v/ith 
crude  rubber  of  other  types. 
Trade  barriers,  competitive  conditions,  and  prices. 

Crude  rubber  has  entered  the  United  State s=/and  the  United  Kingdom 
free  of  duty  for  many  years.   Germany,  Italy,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
numerous  other  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  impose  high  rates  of  duty 
on  imports  of  crude  rubber  in  order  to  stimulate  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  or  to  raise  revenue. 


l7  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  1697.  Crude  rubber  v/as  bound  free 
of  duty  in  trade  agreements  v/ith  Brazil,  Colombia,  the  Nethorlajids, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.   The  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  be- 
came effective  on  January  1,  1939. 
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Both  the  production  and  distribution  of  rubber  from  the  Far  East 
have  been  regulated  since  1934-  ty  agreements  between  British,  Dutch, 
and  other  producers,  and  that  fact,  as  well  as  changes  in  world  in- 
dustrial activi-ty  and  in  general  price  levels,  has  affected  recent 
price  movements  of  rubber.   The  average  price  of  ribbed  smoked  sheets 
(number  1)  at  New  York  in  1929  was  20.6  cents  per  poimd.   It  de- 
c]Jjied  to  3.5  cents  per  pound  in  1932  and  then  rose  to  19 .^  cents  in 
1937.   The  average  price  was  L4.,6  cents  per  pound  in  1938  and  17.6 
cents  in  1939.   With  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe,  the  New  York 
price  rose  from  16.8  cents  per  pound  in  August  1939>  to  21.1  cents  in 
September.   Since  that  time  the  price  has  ranged  from  18.6  cents  per 
pound  (March  19iiO)  to  20.2  cents  (November  1939)5  in  April  19iiO,  it 
was  19.2  cents  per  pound  (see  table  3). 
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Table  3.  -  Crude  rubber:  Average  spot  closing  prices  of  ribbed 
smoked  sheets  No.  1,  at  New  York,  1929-39 
and  August  1939-April  19^0  l/ 


(Cents  per  pound) 


Year 


Price 


Month 


Price 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
193-^ 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


20.6 

12.0 

6.2 

3.5 

6.0 

12.9 
12. it 
16.4. 
19.  A 
U.6 
17.6 


1939  - 
August  — 
September 
October  — 
November  - 
December  - 

19^0  - 

Januar^''  — 
February  - 

March  

April  


16.8 
21.1 

19.9 
20.2 
20.0 

19.1 
18.8 
18.6 
19.2 


1/  Upriver  fine  Para,  the  principal  -type  of  cnide  rubber  produced 
in  South  America,  is  generally  quoted  in  New  York  at  prices  1  or  2 
cents  lower  than  those  for  smoked  ribbed  sheet  number  1,  bat  during 
the  period  1930-33  it  sold  at  prices  higher  than  those  for  smoked 
ribbed  sheet  number  1.   Para  rubber  is  generally  used  for  specific 
purposes,  such  as  for  cut  rubber  thread. 


Source:  The  Rubber  Age,  Hay  194X) 
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Effects  of  the  EuroTJean  war. 

Although  the  war  is  likely  to  dislocate  established  European 
markets  for  Latin  American  rubber,  it  will  doubtless  increase  the 
demand  for  such  rubber  in  the  United  States.   Latin  American  pro- 
duction from  wild  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  stimulated,  but  the  out- 
put will  probably  not  equal  the  quantity  produced  in  1912.   No 
significant  supplies  of  plantation  rubber  can  be  expected  from 
Latin  America  in  the  immediate  futiure,  because  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  establish  plantations  and  to  bring  the  trees  into  bear- 
ing.  Should  the  United  States  be  unable  to  obtain  its  customary 
supplies  from  the  Far  East,  it  is  possible  that  a  substantial  part 
of  this  country's  requirements  can  be.  supplied  by  production  of 
synthetic  rubber. 
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Sugar 

Cane  sugar  is  produced  principally  in  countries  having  a  tropical 
climate,  and  beet  sugar  in  those  having  a  temoerate  climate.   Both 
move  in  large  quantities  in  international  trade.   Cane  sugar  enters 
international  trade  chiefly  as  raw  sugar  for  further  refining,  but 
there  is  also  a  considerable  movement  of  refined  cane  sugar  for  direct 
consumption.   Beet  sugar  is  usually  ready  for  consumption  when  it 
leaves  the  factory' . 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  T?orld  oroductioii* 

Latin  American  countries  produce  annually  over  6  million  short 
tons  of  sugar,  or  about  18  percent  of  the  total  world  production. 
Cuba  alone  produces  over  3  million  tons,  about  10  percent  of  the  world 
total,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  Latin  American  output. 
Other  important  Latin  American  producers  are  Brazil,  Argentina,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Peru,  and  Mexico.   With  the  exception  of  Chile, 
which  imports  about  138  thousand  tons  of  sugar  annually,  the  several 
Latin  American  countries  are  self-sufficient  with  respect  to  sugar. 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  although  relatively  large  producers,  consume 
within  their  own  borders  practically  all  the  sugar  produced  there. 
Production  of  sugar  in  the  principal  producing  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified  years,  1928-29  to  1937-38,  is 
shown  in  table  1. 
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Table  1.-  Svigar:  Production  in  principal  producing. countries  of  Latin  America, 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  other  impoi'taiit  producing  countries,  in 

specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Country 


Cuba 

Brazil  

Dominican  Republic 

Argentina  

Peru  '■ 

Mexico 

Haiti  


Total,  listed  above 


DNITHD  STATES  productions 
Continantal      "■ 
Offshore  1/ 


Total  UNITED  STATES  - 


British  India 


Soviet  Union  and  Ukraine 

Genaany  

Formosa  and  Japan  

Java 


Philippine  Islands  - 
All  other  countries 


World  production 


Latin  American  countries 
listed  above  


1928-2Q  :  1931-32  ;  1935-36  ;  193^37  ;  1937-38 


5,775,073: 

1,076, U8: 

396,575: 

420,368: 

405,154: 
200,619: 
13.997 


Quantity  in  short  tons 


2,915,208 
1,137,054 
478,936 
388,046 
4^3,402 
260,131 
23.461 


8.287.934:    5.646.238 


1,183,330:  1,328,482 
1.543.779:   2.022,359 


2.727.109;  3.350.8a 


4,643,673: 
2,885,120: 
2,690,865: 
2,087,008: 
1,936,079: 
1,100,026: 
4,512,211: 


2,462,973 
1,693,440 
1,756,315 
1,285,256 
2,877,717 
1,100,709 
8.363. U7 


30.870.025:28.536.636 


,899,002 
,135,222 
503,795 
437,853 
429,184 
344,522 
41.784 


5.791.362 


1,561,232 
1.946.166 


3.507.398 


5,848,692 
2,912,000 
2,126,029 
1,220,670 
652,991 
982,221 
8.072.550 


31.113.913 


3,374,524 
989,778 
500,209 
488,179 
455,120 
311,499 
40,328 


6.159.637 


1,744,364 
1.925.452 


3.669.816 


6,479,659 
2,238,816 
2,184,590 
1,335,813 
1,559,204 
1,117,827 
8,555.105 


3,379,844 
-1,103,049 
469,060 
415,690 
378,403 
334,329 
44.999 


6.125.374 


1,741,842 
2.094.086 


3.835,928 


5.463,544 
2,800,000 
2,669,698 
1,347,380 
1,542,092 
1,058,846 
8.500.343 


33.300.467:33.343.205 


Percent  of  world  production 


26.8 


19.8 


18.6 


18.5 


18.4 


1/  Includes  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States. 

Source:  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  Willet  and  Gray,  corrected  to 
Jan.  18,  1940,  issue. 
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Latin  American  eyporta. 

The  annual  exports  from  Latin  American  countries  average  over  3.8 
million  tons,  which  represents  about  30  percent  of  the  world  exports  of 
sugar.   Cuba  is  the  outstanding  Latin  American  exporter  of  sugar,  fur- 
nishing about  75  percent  of  all  Latin  American  exports  and  more  than  20 
percent  of  total  world  exports.   The  two  other  imoortant  exporting 
countries  are  the  Dominican  Reoublic  and  Peru.   All  three  of  tiiese 
countries  have  facilities  for  refining  only  a  part  of  their  total  pro- 
duction, and  exports  consist  of  both  raw  and  refined  sugar,  orincipally 
raw  sugar.   Exports  of  sugar  from  the  principal  producing  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are 
shown  in  table  2. 

Approximately  two- thirds  of  the  exports  of  Cuban  sugar  are  shioped 
to  the  United  States.   The  remainder  is  sold  almost  entirely  to  Euro- 
pean countries  and  to  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  being  by  far  the 
leurgest  European  market.   Other  purchasers  are  Belgium,  France,  Syritzer- 
land,  Canada,  and  the  Scandinavian  cotmtries  (see  table  3) .   The 
Dominican  Republic  sends  about  60  percent  of  its  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom;  other  important  markets  are  the  United  States,  France, 
Morocco,  and  the  Netherlands  (table  A)*       Approximately  one-half  of 
Peru's  exports  of  sugar  goes  to  other  South  Americaui  markets  -  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Uruguay;  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
absorb  most  of  the  remainder  (table  5).   Brazil  is  a  larger  producer 
than  either  the  Dominican  Republic  or  Peru,  but  its  production  is  prin- 
cipally for  domestic  consumption.   Exports  of  sugar  from  Haiti, 
BraBil,  eund  Argentina  to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to 
1938,  are  shown  in  tables  6  to  3, 
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Table  2.-  Sugar:  Ebcports  from  principal  producing  countries  of  lAtin 
i\inerica  and  of  the  world,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Coiuitry 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
Peini 


Quantity  in  short  tons 


Haiti  1/  - 
Brazil  — 
Argentina 


Total  exports  from  above 
Latin  American  countries 


5,5^3,942 

355,57ii 

AOO,553 

5,213 

16,399 

10.034 


6,3?1.71? 


Netherlands  Indies  - 
All  other  countries 


♦  2,680,790 
7.051.533 


Total  world  exports 


Latin  American  countries 
listed  above  


16.06^.038 


2,930,852 

A8^,731 

358,393 

22,701 

4A,598 

1,5?? 


3.8/^.828 


1,668,507 
7.7U.37A 


13.255.709 


2,910,302 

^79,288 

359,53it 

38,363 

99,399 

5.il36 


3.892.322 


97^,532 
7.823.0U. 


12.689.898 


2,987,571 

473,6a 

3a,  541 

35,720 

343 

1,385 


3.8^3.201 


1,254,076 
8.026.597 


13.123.87A 


2,910,695 

447,174 

275,504 

37,909 

8,974 

2.900 


3.863.156 


1,188,279 
7.890.113 


12.761.548 


Percent  of  total  v/orld  exports 


39.4 


29  .X) 


30.7 


29.3 


30.3 


1/  Fiscal  year  ended  September  30. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  the  specified  countries,  and  from  the  International  Yearbook  of  Agricxiltural 
Statistics. 
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Table  3.  -  Sugar:  Exports  from  CUBA  to  priir^ipal  marlcets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries  — 


UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

France  

French  Morocco  

Switzerland  

Canada  

Sweden  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 

UNITED  STAtES  

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

France  


French  Morocco 
Switzerlojid  — 
Cfj:iada 


Sreden  

All  other  countries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per 
short  ton  of 
total  exports  ^- 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


Quantity  in  short  tons 


^.^4^,942 


^,319,ii95 

870,137 

32,98'7 

151,847 

52,816 
38,760 

1/ 
77.900 


77.9 


2.?30.852 


1,907,913 

7^2,058 

21,595 

10^,918 

Hi 

22,799 

31,913 

ll 
99,656 


65.1 


!.91QJ02 


l,8A7,00ii 

795,219 

9,934 

100,261 

32,583 

9,278 

2,905 

5,58/i 

15,665 

91.869 


63.5 


2.967.571 


2,177,0^6 
579,  U8 
78,329 
U,911 
2A,996 
17,762 
14,150 
13,254 
11,758 
26.217 


72.9 


204.8/.9 


Value  io  1.000  U.  3.  dollars  2/ 


161,812 

30,ii77 

1,227 

4,901 

H, 

2,327 
1,330 

1/ 
2, lie 


79.0 


e36.95 


^3 1 97^ 


38,949 

10,997 

287 

1,595 

Vf 

329 
436 

_1/ 
1J80 


72.2 


$18.^2 


112.591 


91,798 

15,454 

185 

2,126 

536 

U6 

55 

96 

282 

1.91^ 


81.5 


$3^.69 


127.285 


107,073 

13,730 

2,126 

1,^81 

665 

449 

338 

476 

254 

693 


84.1 


$42.60 


1938 


2.910.695 


1,990,786 

661,284 

85,779 

60,490 

31,880 

15,  U7 

1,871 

5,077 

12,851 

4?.^^o 


68.4 


99.771 


80,507 

13,599 

1,806 

1,292 

748 

324 

41 

99 

291 

1«064 


80.7 


$34.28 


1/ Not  separately  reported. 

2/  One  Cuban  peso  =  one  U.  S.  dollar  (all  years). 

2/    The  unit  values  appc'iring  in  this  and  other  tables  should  be  interpreted 
with  caution,  especially  vihen  comparing  the  unit  values  of  the  exports  of  one 
country  with  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the  different  Latin  American 
countries,  though  of  the  same  commodity,  frequently  ar^i  of  different  types  or 
grades.   Moreover,  different  methods  of  valuation  are  employed  by  the  various 
countries  ;uid  some  countries  have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the 
period  1929-38, 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Cuba.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  ty  applyin^^  the  follow- 
ing factor:  1  short  ton  o  1972.142  libras. 
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Table  U.   ~   Sug-r.r:  Eicports  from  the  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  yea^-s,  1929  to  193? 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


19; 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  — 

United  Kingdom  l/  

UNITED  STATES  

Virgin  Islands  

France  

Morocco  

New  Zealand  

Netherlands  

Netherlands  West 

Indies  

Canada  

All  other  countries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries  — 

United  Kingdom  1/  

UNITED  STATES  

Virgin  Islands  

Morocco  

New  Zealand  

Netherlands  

Netherlands  West 

Indies  

Canada  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  Stat>3S 

Unit  value  per 
short  ton  of 
total  exports  3/- 


3^:>,?74 


256,682 

3,526 

1,159 

39,763 


4,282 

611 

46,230 

;3,321 


1.0 


12.291 


8,755 

103 

55 

1,423 


149 

32 

1,648 

121 


0.8 


$3/..  57 


-^8/1.731 


Quantity  m  short,  tond 


345,204 

3,193 

716 

106,719 

13,276 

3,389 

791 
5,931 


A79.288 


307,034 
54,7^0 
2,688 
25,958 
2,4,820 
11,119 
16,952 

2,880 

26./,  37 


.'J'i.Ul 


230,344 
71,927 
2,243 
10  M^ 
47,793 
17,117 
U,216 

2,663 

16.690 


0.7         :         11.4       :         15.2 
Value  in  1.000  U.   S.   doUarg  2/ 


6.869 


4,812 

51 

16 

1,569 

171 

41 

22 

92 

95 


0.' 


$14.17 


8 .  569 


5,U6 
953 
53 
,i87 
A  57 
340 
294 

71 

468 


11.1 


ei7.B8 


10.740 


5,250 

1,625 

53 

1,554 

1,077 

390 

315 

73 

■    40^ 


15.1 


022.68 


Ul,VfL 


308,718 

60,151 

2,070 

37,918 

20,366 

8,920 

5, Ilk 

2,993 

264 


13.5 


8.664 


5,875 
1,208 
LI 
727 
411 
200 
112 

77 

7 


14.0 


$19.38 


y Includes  exports  to  Iceland. 

2/  Value  in  U.  S.  dollars  (all  years). 

y     See  footnote  3,  table  3. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
■)f  the  Dominican  Republic.   Converted  to  United  States  veights  by  applying  the 
following  factor:  1  short  ton  -  907.194  kilos. 
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Table  5.  -  Sugar:  Exports  from  PERU  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  — 

Chile  

United  Kingdom  

UNITED  STATES  

Bolivia  

Ecuador  

France  


Quantity  in  short  tons 


400«?^^ 


Belgium  

Uruguay  

Germany  

All  other  countries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  coxmtries  — 


Total,   all  countries  — 


126,808 

131,2U 

3 

8,637 

1/ 
29,200 

18,A69 

7,82^; 

912 

2/77,2^86 


2/ 


358.393   ;   359. 53A 


96,866  : 

226,165 

30 

10,311 

U,752 

-i,822 

2,952 

l,5iiO 

955 


y 


128,200 

U3,181 
20,A95 
22,636 

8,339 

8,971 

63A 

11,655 
2,1^2 

13,281 


5.7 


^^1^41 


129,901 

109,307 

46,373 

2A,548 

4,750 

340 

2,612 

2,378 

23,832 


13.5 


Value  in  1.000  soles 


Value  in  1.000  U.   S.  dollars 


13.507 


Chile  

United  Kingdom «■ 

UNITED  STATES  

Bolivia  

Ecuador  

France  

Belgi\im 

Uruguay  

Germany  

All  other  countries  - 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per 
short  ton  of  total 
eaqports  ^ 


2/ 


4,313 

V 
316 

1/ 

931 

622 

271 

31 

2,579 


2/ 


_iailL 


6,233 


l,ii66 
3,503 

1 
202 

193 
72 
53 
21 
19 


i/ 


$33.72  :     $15. 4A 


2,211 

2,399 

346 

457 

175 

153 

10 

212 

37 

233 


5.5 


$17.34 


8.003 


2,933 

2,A71 

1,091 

709 

121 

8 

69 

56 

546 


13.6 


$23.23 


27^.^04 


125,492 

62,118 

56,A77 

21,893 

3,153 

566 

1,715 
1,653 
2,a37 


20.5 


33.770  ;   25.975  :  25.031  ;   31.759  ;   2A.9A8 


5 1^93 


2,U9 

1,221 

1,17^ 

5A3 

79 


11 
34 

49 


21.0 


$20.30 


^ Not  shown  separately. ^ Includes  as  follows: Canada,  32,966 
short  tons  valued  at  ^1, 118, 360;  New  Zealand,  1^,863  short  tons  valued  at 
%A75,10A,       2/    Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent.   V  Not  over  $500. 
^     See  footnote  3,  table  3. 

Source:  Compiled  ty  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Com.ulsslon  from  official  trade  sta- 
lotics  of  Peru.   Converted  to  'I,  S.  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the 
Dllowing  factors:   1  short  ton  :;  907.19/*  gross  kilos;   1  sole  «  1929, 
D./;000;  1932,  $0.2130;  1936,  $0.Z490;  1937,  $0.2520;  1938,  eo.22i;2. 
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Table  6.  -  Sugar:  Exports  from  HAITI  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years  1929  to  1938,  fiscal  years 
ended  September  30 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  — 

United  Kingdom  

UNITED  STATES  

Netherlands  West 

Indies  

Virgin  Islands  

All  other  covin  tries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries  — 


Total,  all  coiintries  — 

United  Kingdom  

UNITED  STATES  

Netherlands  West 

Indies  

Virgin  Islands 


Ax^n. 


Quantity  in  short  tons 


2,8A7 
210 


1/  2,156 


i^.O 


22.701  I     38»363  :     35.720 


21,892 
258 

7 

200 
3U 


1.1 


31,^03 
5,726 

352 
•675 
207 


U.9 


29,796 
3,797 

752 

1,150 

225 


10.6 


Value  in  1.000  gourdes 


.211. 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


109 
11 


All  other  countries  -«l/ 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per 
short  ton  of  total 
exports  ^ :     $A0.4A 


91 
5.3 


ML 


as 

7 


2/ 


7 
12 


1.6 


$19.57 


lU 


608 
126 

9 

16 

5 


16.5 


$19.93 


817  ; 


67^ 
91 

19 

27 

6 


11.2 


$22.86 


37.909 


20,577 
15,792 

836 

622 

82 


a. 7 


1,0^4  ;       2,221   ; 3.822  :       A. 083   ;       3.893 


779 


389 

22 

19 

3 


U.5 


$20, 5 A 


T/    Includes  1,781  short  tons  valued  at  $;71,260  exported  to  Canada. 
There  were  no  other  shipments  to  Canada  in  the  years  shown. 
2/  Not  over  f500. 
2/    See  footnote  3,  table  3. 

Source;  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  sta- 
tistics of  Haiti.   Converted  to  U.S.  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the 
following  factors:   1  short  ton  =  907.19/+  kilos.   1  gourde  »  $0.2000  (all 
years) , 
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Table  7.  -  Sugar:  Exports  from  BRAZIL  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936   ;  1937  1/  ;  1933  l/ 


Total,  all  countries  — 

United  Kingdom  

Portugal 

Uruguay  

Argentina  

All  other  countries  - 


Total,  all  countries  — 


Total,  all  coion tries  — 

United  Kingdom  

Portugal  

Uruguay  

Argentina  

All  other  countries  - 


16.399 


Quantity  in  short  tons 


8,>i86 

9 

5,003 

A78 

3/  2,^23 


44t^98  :     99J99 


39,069 

U6 

^,922 

327 


98,710 

69 

297 

177 

U6 


JAl 


2/ 

212 

13 
V       118 


8,974 


8,400 
390 
Lj      184 


Value  in  1.000  milreis 


9.028  ;     19.174  t     43.72A  ; 


328  ;   2.882 


1.066 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


3/ 


569 
1 

395 
23 
78 


Unit  value  per 
short  ton  of  total 
exports  6/  


$65.02 


XxM. 


1,203 

5 

141 

6 

10 


$30.61 


2.858 


2,837 
7 
6 
3 
5 


$28.75 


22 


)   i/ 


$65.27 


167 


^ 


$18.63 


y The  statistics  for  the  countries  shown  are  taken  from  "Statistical 
Bulletin  of  the  International  Sugar  Council?, August  1939. 

2/  Not  over  500  pounds. 

3/  Includes  2,4^.6  short  tons  valued  at  $77,400  exported  to  France. 

y  Mostly  to  Colombia  and  Bolivia. 

^  Not  available. 

6/  See  footnote  3,  table  3. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Brazil.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  short  ton  =  907.194  kilos; 
1  milreis  =  1929,  $0.1181;  1932,  $0.0712;  1936,  $0.06537;  1937,  $0.06326; 
1938,  $0.0580. 
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Table  8.  -  Sugar:  Exports  from  ARGENTINA  to  principal  markets, 

in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 

:  1929    : 

1                1 

1932 

:  1936  ; 

1               i 

1937     ; 

■ 

:  1938 

• 

Quantity  in  short  tons 

Total,  all  coimtries  — ! 

.  10.03A  ! 

1.553  :   5.A36  - 

!   1.385  « 

!   2,900 

Bolivia ! 

All  other  countries  -. 

•   6,372  : 
.1/  3,662  : 

1,520  i   5,337  •.  1,3U  ' 
33  :     99  :     71 

Value  in  1,000  paper  pesos 

!  2,805 
:     95 

Total,  all  countries  — ; 

•   3.00A  ' 

522  :   1.86A  ' 

!     AjL9   ! 

I   1.082 

Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 

2/ 

Total,  all  countries  — ! 

1.257  ! 

13A  ! 

!       51A    ! 

139  ! 

322 

Bolivia ! 

All  other  countries  -! 

Unit  value  per     ! 
short  ton  of  total! 
exports  2/ ' 

798  I 
1/   A59  ! 

$125.31  ! 

131  , 

3  ! 

I  $86./,l 

i     53-C  i 
;     10  ! 

:  $100.07  ! 

131  i 

8  ! 

$100.15  ! 

311 
!      11 

;  $110.92 

*  • 

1/  Includes  Uruguay,  1,854-  short  tons  valued  at  $232,3^4;  Paraguay, 
1,539  short  x-ons  valued  at  $192,84-3;  Brazil,  267  short  tons  valued  at 

2/  For  1929  and  1932  the  U.  S.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from 
the  gold  peso  value.   One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2.272727  paper  pesos. 
The  conversion  rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:   1929,  $0,9513; 
1932,  $0.5aU. 

3/  See  footnote  3,  table  3. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Argentina.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  short  ton  =  907. 19^  kilos; 
1  peso  =  1929,  $0.4136;  1932,  $6.2571;  1936,  $0.2913;  1937,  SO. 3036; 

1938,  $0.2973. 
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Trade  barriers «  competitive  conditions «  and  prices. 

Since  1934-  the  marketing  of  siigar  in  continental  United  States 
has  been  limited  by  law.-^   The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  \jnder  this 
authority  aesignates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  maximum  quan- 
tity to  be  marketed,  subject  to  revision  during  the  yesir.  The  esti- 
mated consumption  is  apportioned  to  the  sii^plying  areas  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  set  forth  in  the  statute.   The  continental  producing 
areas,  the  domestic  offshore  areas ,-='  Cuba,  and  each  of  the  other 
regular  foreign  supplying  coxmtries  are  assigned  definite  pro-rata 
shares  or  quotas  of  the  total  designated  supply.   Of  the  total  United 
States  consumption  of  sugar,  under  the  quota  program,  Cuba  supplies 

about  29  percent,  and  all  other  Latin  American  countries  combined  fur- 

3/ 

nish  less  than  2  percent.    Under  the  quota  system,  the  United  States 

continental  supply  of  sugar  is  definitely  limited,  and  Cuba,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Peru,  and  other  Latin  American  exporters  cannot  ship 
to  the  United  States  any  sugar  in  excess  of  a  definite  proportion  of 
the  designated  supply,  even  though  at  times  the  United  States  price 
(exclusive  of  duty)  is  appreciably  higher  than  that  realized  tjy  these . 
exporters  in  other  world  markets. 

In  order  to  stabilize  the  production  and  international  marketing 
of  sugar,  the  countries  which  are  the  major  exporters  and  importers 

of  sturar  concluded  an  international  Sugar  Agreement  at  London  on 
^   Except  for  the  period  Sept.  12  to  Dec.  31,  1939,  when  the 
quotas  .'.ere  suspended  by  Presidential  proclamation  because  of  exces- 
sive prices  arising  out  of  speculation  stimulated  by  the  declaration 
of  war  in  Eiirope. 

2/  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
From  all  of  these,  sugar  enters  continental  United  States  free  of 
duty. 

^  Quotas  will  continue  in  force  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1940.   Thereafter  they  will  cease  to  be  operative  unless 
Congress  extends  the  quota  pro^T-sions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
which  expires  on  Dec.  31,  194.0. 
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May  6,  1937.   Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  tlie  major  exporting 
countries  agreed  to  limit  for  a  period  of  5  years  their  exports  of 
sugar  to  the  so-called  "free  market,"  a  term  used  to  designate  the 
limited  international  trade  in  sugar  which  does  not  enjoy  preferen- 
tial treatment.   The  principal  importing  countries  also  agreed  not 
to  adopt  measures  v-hich  would  rediice  the  free  market  for  sugar.  The 
countries  of  Latin  America  which  are  parties  to  the  International 
Agreement  are  Cuba,  Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Bra7,il,  and  Haiti. 

Barriers  to  international  trade  in  sugar,  other  than  quotas, 
are  import  duties,  excise  taxes,  import  licensing  systems,  and  sugar 
rationing.   In  Biay  193^  the  import  duties  and  excise  taxes  in  the 
foijr  leading  importing  countries,  per  pound  of  refined  sugar,  were 
as  follows:  United  States,  2.5225  cents  (on  Cuban  sugar,  1.439 
cents) j-i/  the  United  Kingdom,  1.25  cents;  Canada,  2. 89  centsj  and 

France,  1,4.3  cents .•=' 

^7  The  rate  quoted  for  the  United  States  includes  the  processing 
tax  of  0,535  cent  per  pound  on  refined  sugar,  but  this  tax  is  appli- 
cable to  both  domestic  and  imported  sugars.   After  the  suspension 
of  the  quota  system  on  Sept.  12,  1939,  the  United  States  rate  of 
duty  on  96-degree  Cuban  sugar  became  1,5  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
rate  on  refined  Cuban  sugar  including  the  tax  was  2.125  cents  per 
pound.   The  United  States  duty  on  96-degree  sugar  was  reduced  by 
Presidential  proclamation  from  2.5  cents  per  pound  to  1.375  cents, 
effective  June  8,  1934,  and  the  duty  on  96-degree  sugar  from  Cuba 
became  1,5  cents  per  po\md  instead  of  2  cents,  Cuba  having  a  tariff 
preference  of  20  percent  in  this  country.   As  a  result  of  the  trade 
agreement  with  Cuba,  effective  Sept.  3,  1934- ,  the  duty  on  96-degree 
Cuban  sugai^  was  reduced  tc  0.9  cent  per  pound,  so  long  as  the  quota 
system  remained  in  force.   Sugar  from  Cuba  remained  dutiable  at 
this  rate  until  Sept.  12,  1939,  T.'hen  the  quotas  vyere  &uf.pended. 
The  0.9  cent  rate  was  restored  on  Dec.  26,  1939  (when  notice  was 
given  that  quotas  v.ould  be  reinstated),  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  a  supplemental  agreement  with  Cubfi  sipied  Dec.  18, 

1939. 

2/  U,  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Sugiir,  ReU.il  Prices  in  43 
countries,  Dec.  1938.   Tlie  rates  quoted  for  foreign  countries 
are  the  non-preferential  rates. 
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A  substanticJ  qijantity  of  sugar  (especially  full-duty  sugar 
from  Latin  Anerican  countries  other  than  Cuba)  is  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  refining  and  reexport  with  benefit  of  drawback. 
The  United  Kingdom  cud  Canada  liave  preferential  duties  on  svjgar 
from  empire  sources.   Sugar  from  French  colonies  pays  the  French 
consuEiption  tare,  as  do  imrorts  from  foreign  covmtries,  but  sugar 
from  ascimileted  colonies  is  free  of  duty  and  that  from  nonassimi- 
Ipted  colonies  is  accorded  the  minimuni  tariff  rate.   Since  the 
declaration  of  war  in  Europe,  most  European  countries  have  rationed 
sugar  supplies,  thus  curtailing  civilian  consxmption.   Moreover, 
these  same  countries  have  imposed  rigid  controls  over  imports 
throiigh  licensing  systems. 

The  price  of  siigar  in  London  ¥/as  high  in  1929   and  low  in  1932  j 
the  recovery  in  the  London  price  of  sugar  efter  1932  went  steadily 
forvrerd,  reaching  a  peak  in  1939,  elt hough  at  no  time  did  it  approach 
the  level  of  1929.   In  the  Iftiited  Stater  the  price  of  sugar  (ex- 
duty)  followed  the  world  trend  of  sugar  prices  vaitil  1934;  in  that 
year  the  quots  system  was  estt-blished  end  thereafter  the  princij^al 
factor  Eiffecting  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  v^as  the  q-uantity 
permitted  to  be  marketed.   The  price  (ex-duty)  in  this  country  was 
higher  in  1935-38  than  in  1929.   The  duty-prid  price,  however,  was 
higher  in  1929  than  in  any  subsequent  year^ 


"T/     Variations  in  the  spread  between  the  New  York  price  ex-duty 
and  the  duty-peid  price  Y.rere  cat^sed,  of  coiorse,  by  changes  in  the 
rate  of  duty  on  Cuban  sugar. 
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With  the"  declaration  of  Y/ar  in  Europe  in  September  19.39, 
the  price  of  sugar  in  the  two  markets  rose  sh?.\rply.   It  declined 
some7ifhat  in  the  last  3  months  of  1939,  but  increased  in  the  first 
k  months  of  194-0,  though  it  remains  con^iiderably  below  the 
September  peak  (see  table  9)t 


Table  9«-  Raw  sugar,  96^:  Wioletiale  price  quotations  in 
New  York,  London,  and  Cuba,  annual  1929-39, 
and  monthly  August  1939  to  April  1940 

(Cents  per  pound) 


Period 


New  York 


New  York  2/ 


London  "^J 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939  - 

August  


September  — 

October  

November  


December  

19^0  - 

April  


3.76 
3.37 
3.3^ 
2.93 
3.23 
3.00 

3.23 
3.61 

3.45 
2.94 
2.95 


2.86 
3.69 
2.96 
3.01 
2.97 

2.85 
2.83 
2.82 
2.84 


2.00 
1.48 
1.34 
.93 
1.23 
1.48 

33 
2.71 
2.55 
2.04 
1.87 


1.96 
2.37 
1.46 
1.51 
1.5^ 

1.96 
1.94 
1.93 
1.95 


1.91 
1.36 
1.25 
.87 
.97 
1.04 

i.eo 

1.00 
1.07 
l.U 
1.46 


1.35 
U  2.17 
U  1.80 
y  1.47 
U   1.35 

V  1.51 
U  1.5ii 
U  1.5-4 
U   1.47 


1/  The  duty  on  96-degree  Cuban  sugar  in  1929  was  1.7648  cents  per 
pound  J  in  1930-34,  2  cents  per  pound j  J^rne  8,  1934-Sept.  2,  1934, 
1.5  cents  per  pound;  Sept.  3,  1934-Sept.  U,  1939,  0.9  cent  per 
poundj  Sept.  12.,  1939-Dec.  25,  1939,  1.5  cunt  per  pound;  and  from 
Dec.  26,  1939,  0.9  cent  per  pound. 

2/  C.  and  f.  New  York  quotations. 

2/  C.i.f.  London  quotations  on  the  New  York  c.  and  f.  basis. 

ij   Spot  quotations,  f.o.b.  Cuba,  No.  4  Contract,  as  established 
daily  by  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar'  Exchange  -  London  quotations 
were  discontinued  in  September  1939. 

Source;  Sugar  Statistics,  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  1940 
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Effects  of  the  EuroTjean  v/ar, 

Europe  produces  about  80   percent  of  its  requirements  of  sugar. 
More  than  one-half  of  its  imports  ere  obtained  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere.   The  'Jn.ited  Kingdom  is  the  largest  importer  of  sugar 
in  Europe.   Many  of  the  smaller  European  countries,  deficient  in 
the  supply  of  sugar,  import  the  major  portion  of  their  requirements 
froBi  other  European  countries.   The  important  surplus  producing 
countries  of  Europe  are  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland. 

Because  present  world  stocks  and  j reductive  capacity  are 
greater  than  those  in  1914--18,  it  is  unlikely  that  prices  of  sugar 
will  advance  to  the  levels  prevailing  in  1919.   But  should  beet 
sugar  production  in  Europe  be  curtailed  as  a  result  of  a  prolonged 
war,  it  is  possible  that  the  price  of  sugar  might  increase  somewhat 
despite  the  rationing  of  sugar  in  most  European  coimtries.   The 
blockade  of  European  ports,  so  long  as  it  is  effective,  will  re- 
strict the  sale  of  Latin  American  sugar  except  to  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Latin  America  itself.   The  United  Kingdom  has  been  the 
principal  market  for  exports  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and 
Brazil;  it  has  been  an  important  market  for  Cuba  and  Peru.   Sales 
of  Latin  American  siigar  to  the  United  States  will  be  governed  chiefly 
by  the  svigar  policy  of  this  country. 

Should  the  United  States  abandon  the  quota  system,  no  Latin 
American  covmtry  other  than  Cube  would  find  it  profitable  to  sell 
sugar  in  this  market  because  of  the  tariff  preference  accorded  sugar 


1/ 


from  that  country.-^   If,  however,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  is  re- 
newed, Latin  American  countries  will  be  permitted  to  ship  limited 
amounts  of  sugar  to  the  United  States.   This  they  will  be  likely 
to  do,  provided  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  exceeds  the 
world  prioe  by  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  duty  which  they  are 
required  to  pay. 


y Limited  quantities  might  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  countries  other  than  Cuba  by  refiners,  fruit  canners,  and 
others  to  be  vised  in  the  export  trade,  inasmuch  as  they  would  re- 
ceive benefit  of  drawback  of  99  percent  of  the  duty  paid. 
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Molasses  (Blackstrap) 

The  so-called  "blackstrap"  moltsses  is  the  waste  or  byproduct 
molasses  obtained  in  the  maiiuftLCtxire  of  sugar.   For  duty  pxjrposes 
in  the  United  States,  imports  of  blackstrap  molasses  are  classified 
as  molasses  not  to  be  used  for  the  f\irther  extr&ction  of  sugar  or 
for  human  consumption.   This  molasses  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  industrial  edcohol,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  street  cattle  feeds  and  in  the  manufacture  of  yeast  ana 
vinegar.   Certain  edible  molasses  or  sirups  are   imported  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Barbados  and  Cuba,  but  the  trade  in  these 
products  with  Latin  American  countries  is  not  large. 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production. 

Inasmuch  as  blackstrap  molasses  is  a  byproduct  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, the  output  by  countries  varies  directly  T7ith  the  production 
of  sugar  .—'^   Many  countries  consume  all  or  a  large  part  of  the 
molasses  which  they  produce.   Brazil,  for  exaiaple,  \ises  molasses 
in  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol  for  fuel  piarposes,  and  Haiti 
in  the  manufacture  of  rum.   During  recent  years  Cuba,  in  addition 
to  its  prodtiction  of  blackstrap  molasses,  has  also  produced  large 
quantities  of  so-called  "high- test"  molasses.   This  is  a  partially 
inverted  sirup  from  v;hich  no  sugar  has  been  extracted,  and  which  is 
produced  from  surplus  cane.   This  molasses  moves  through  the  same 
trade  channels  end  is  utilized  in  part  for  the  same  pvurposes  (prin- 
cipelly  in  the  prodxiction  of  alcohol)  as  byproduct  blackstrap  molas- 
ses. 


1/  See  the  discvission  on  sugar. 


Latin  American  exports « 

Cuba  leads  in  voliime  of  exports  of  molasses  from  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries;  about  85  percent  comes  from  this  source.   The  principal 
exporters,  other  than  Cuba,  are  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti. 
Practically  all  of  the  exports  of  molasses  from  these  three  countries 
are  shipped  to  the  United  States.   Exports  of  molasses  from  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are 
shoim  in  tables  10  and  11. 
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Table  10.  -  Molasses,  blackstrap:  Exports  from  CUBA  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 


Quantity  in  1,000  gallons  of  11«7  povmds 


2U,322 


UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries 

UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 

Unit  value  per 
gallon  of  total 
exports  LJ   


2^2,651 

1,670 

1 


1^0)112 


130,111 


202,718 


181,211 

21,391 

116 


168.105 


163,130 
A,122 

8^ 


118.906 


102,976 

13,117 

V2.813 


99.3  :  99.9   :  89. /i   :  97.0   :  86.6 
Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollar s^/ 


11.67i^ 


11,603 

70 

1 


99. ^ 


$0.0-^8 


^,4^7 


3,^^57 
^279 


99.9 


$0,027 


10.726 


9,308 

1,-^01 

17 


86.8 


1.053 


8.188 


7,881 
263 

M. 


96.3 


$0.0A9 


J4a^7. 


3,962 


90.3 


$0,037 


1/  Principally  to  Greece  and  France. 

2/  One  Cuban  peso  =  1  IT.  3.  dollar  (all  years). 

y   Not  over  $500. 

ij   See  footnote  3,  table  3. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Com:nission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Cuba. 
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Table  11.  -  Molasses,  blackstrap:  Exports  from  the  DOMINICM 
REPUBLIC  and  HAITI,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938  1/ 


Country 


Dominican  Republic 
Haiti  2/  


Dominican  Republic  (1,000 

dollars)  

Haiti  2/  (1,000  gourdes) 


Dominican  Republic 
Haiti  2/  


Dominican  Republic 
Haiti  2/ 


1929   :  1932 


1936  :  1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1«000  gallons  of  11.7  pounds 


18,959  :  16,^09  :  21,191  :  18,916  :  20,376 
1,860  :  2y5Ul   :  2,ia  :  2,043  :  2,996 

Value  in  foreign  currency 


689 
627 


Ul 
387 


985 
570 


8U 
393 


616 
597 


Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollars 
^9  :    -ai  :    985  :    8U  : 


125  : 


77  : 


lU  : 


79  : 


616 
119 


Value  per  gallon  ^ 


1/  Practically  all  shipped  to  the  United  States . 
2/  Fiscal  year  ended  September  30. 
^  See  footnote  3>  table  3« 

Source:  Compiled  by  tlie  U.  3.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  the  countries  listed.   Converted  to  United  States  weights 
and  currency  by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  =  0,188-427  gallon; 
Haiti  -  1  gourde  =  $0,2000  all  years j  Dominican  Republic  -  reported  in 
U.  £.  dollars,  all  years. 
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j^ade  barriers,  competitive  conditions,!  and  prices* 

Balckstrap  molasses  entering  the  United  States  is  dutiable  at  the 
rate  of  three  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  a  poxmd  of  total  sugars,  equal 

on  the  average  to  about  0,2  cent  per  gallon,  and  from  3  to  6  percent  ad 

1/ 
valorem  according  to  fluctuations  in  the  price*    In  the  United  States 

blackstrap  molasses  is  used  as  a  raw  material  in  the  mantifacture  of 
ethyl  alcohol,  but  during  the  last  few  years  the  production  of  alcohol 
synthetical]y  from  petroletoa  or  natural  gas  has  become  increasingly 
Important.   In  1939  (fiscal  year),  the  synthetic  production  of  ethyl 
alcohol  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  48  million  proof  gallons, 
which  was  nearly  four  times  the  production  by  this  method  in  1934-* 
The  total  United  States  production  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  1939  amounted 
to  201  million  gallons,  of  which  about  68  percent  was  made  ftom  molasses 
and  24  percent  from  petroleum  or  natural  gas.   Any  material  increase 
in  the  price  of  molasses  would  probably  stimulate  the  production  of 
alcohol  from  petroleum  or  natural  gas. 

The  average  price  quotation  for  inedible  blackstrap  molasses  in 
tank  cprlots  at  New  York  was  11.65  cents  per  gallon  in  1929;  it  de- 
clined slightly  in  1930  and  shtirply  in  1931  and  1932,  reaching  5  cents 
per  gallon  in  the  latter  year.   After  1932  the  price  advanced  to  8.1 
cents  in  1935  and  then  declined  steadily  to  5.3  cents  in  1939.   With 
the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe  the  quoted  price  rose  from  4*5  cents 
in  August  1939  to  5.75  cents  in  September,  a  level  which  was  maintained 
through  March  1940  (see  table  12). 


1/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  502.' 
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Table  12.  -  Molasses  (blackstrap,  inedible):  Price  quotations 
in  tank  carlots  at  New  York,  1929  to  194-0 


(F.o 

.b.  New  York) 

Cents  per    : 

Cents  per 

Year      ] 

gallon      : 

[         Month      ] 

gallon 

1929 

11.65      i 

':   1939  -       i 

1930     ! 

11.62      : 

:   August      ! 

A. 50 

1931 

t     7.00      : 

:   September   ! 

5.75 

1932 

5.00      : 

:   October     ; 

5.75 

1933 

!     6.70      : 

November 

!     5.75 

193-i 

!     5.60 

:   December    ; 

!     5.75 

1935 

!     8.10      : 

:  19/;0  - 

1936 

5     7.80      : 

:   January 

i     5.75 

1937 

:     7.25      : 

;   February. 

i            5.75 

1938 

:     6.67      : 

:   March 

i            5.75 

1939 

:     5.33      : 

Source:  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (1929-34-),  and  Oil,  Paint, 
and  Drug  Reporter. 


Effects  of  the  European  war. 

Inasmuch  as  practically  all  of  the  exports  of  molasses  from  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  are  absorbed  by  the  United  States,  the  war 

is  unlikely  to  affect  these  exports  directly  unless  there  is  a  short- 
age of  shipping  facilities  to  the  United  States.   Indirectly,  since 
blackstrap  molasses  is  a  byproduct  of  the  sugar  industry,  production 
will  be  affected  to  the  extent  that  the  war  affects  the  production 
of  sugar  (see  the  discussion  on  sugar).   The  sugar  policy  of  the 
United  States,  however,  may  be  more  important  to  Latin  American  pro- 
ducers of  sugar  and  molasses  than  the  European  war. 
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Tin 

Tin  is  utilized  in  the  production  of  tin  plate  for  containers, 
as  an  alloy  in  bronze,  be etring. metals,  babbitts,  and  pewter,  and  in 
the  production  of  solder.   Although  glass  and  paper  containers  may 
to  a  certain  extent  be  substituted  for  tin  containers,  there  is  no 
acceptable  substitute  for  tin  in  the  production  of  bronze  or  solder. 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production. 

The  Federated  Malay  States,  Bolivia,  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
Thailand,  China,  and  Nigeria  produce  about  SO  percent  of  all  the  tin 
rained.   Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Argentina  ranlc  next  in 
importance.   Tin  is  mined  in  12  or  more  other  countries,  no  one  of 
which  produces  a  significant  proportion  of  the  world  total.   The 
United  Kingdom  is  the  only  industrial  country  which  has  tin  mines 
of  importance  (see  table  1). 

Tin  ore  is  mined  in  Bolivia,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  Argentina; 
the  entire  production  is  exported.   Bolivian  tin  ores  are  complex, 
and  the  production  of  good  quality  metal  from  them  is  much  more 
difficult  than  it  is  from  the  ores  of  Malaya  and  Cornwall.   The 
Bolivian  ore  carries  too  much  impurity  to  bo  satisfactorily  treated 
without  "sweetening"  with  the  purer  ore  of  Malaya.   For  this  reason, 
and  because  of  financial  interrelationships,  almost  all  of  the 
Bolivian  tin  ore  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  smelting. 

Over  half  of  the  world's  tin  ere  is  smelted  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  which  draws  supplies  from  the  Malay  States,  the  Nether- 
lands Indies,  Thailand,  Burma,  Japan,  and  South  Africa.   About  one- 
fourth  is  smelted  in  England  from  Cornish,  BoJivian,  and  Nigerian 
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supplies.   Smaller  tin  smelting  industries  are  located  in  China, 
Germany,  Australia,  the  Netherlands,  and  France;  some  of  the 
silver-bearing  portion  of  the  Bolivian  tin  ora  is  smelted  locally. 
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Table  1.  -  Tin:  Production  of  principal  producing  countries  of 
Latin  America  emd  of  the  world,  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1938 


Cotontry 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Latin  Americai 
Bolivia  


Argentiaa  

Total  above  Latin 
American  countries  - 

Other  covmtries: 

Federated  Malay  States 

Netherlands  Indies  

Thailand  

Nigeria  

Other  Asia  

Australia  

United  Kingdom  

Union  of  South  Africa  - 
All  other  countries  

World  total  


Short  tons  (tin  content  of  ore) 


51,897 


51.897 


75,085 

39,1^6 

11,779 

7,591 

12,022 

7,a9 

2,508 

3,66it 

1,3U 

2.5A6 


215.001 


Latin  American  coun—     t 
tries  listed  above  : 


24 


1/  Estimated. 


23,054 


23.054 


3€,368 

16,689 

10,372 

7,980 

4,675 

7,889 

2,395 

1,497 

645 

2.676 


108.240 


26,963 
997 


27,960 


74,823 

35,486 

14,199 

11,760 

10,790 

9,2U 

3,391 

2,351 

691 

11.278 


201.943 


28,027  !  28,416 
1.495  ;1/  2.240 


29.522  I  30.656 


86,847 

U,604 

18,473 

11,760 

11,724 

9,435 

3,643 

2,225 

605 

U.23? 


2^3.073 


48,437 

23,546 

15,142 

12,320 

8,182 

8,770 

3,920 

2,251 

647 

11.564 


165.435 


Percent  of  world  production 


21 


U 


H. 


18 


Source:  American  Bureau  of  Metal  Statistics, 
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Latin  American  exports* 

In  1937,  the  Bolivian  tin  quota  1/  was  set  at  U,100  long  tons  of 
which  only  23,660  long  tons  were  actually  exported.   In  1938  exports 
from  Bolivia  amounted  to  25,A8i^  long  tons.   Failure  of  Bolivia  to 
meet  its  quota  in  recent  years  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  labor 
shortage  resulting  from  the  Chaco  War,  and  in  part  to  exchange 
restrictions  affecting  exports.   No  tin  was  exported  from  Argentina 
in  1929  or  1932;  in  1936  exports  from  that  country  amounted  to  1 
thousand  long  tons  and  in  1938  to  2.2  thousand  long  tons. 

Tin  concentrates,  tne  most  important  Bolivian  export  commodity, 
have  gone  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom  (90  percent),  and  to 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.   Other  purchasers  were  Chile,  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Japan.   Over  half  of  the  tin  slag  was 
purchased  by  Belgium.   Smaller  quantities  v/ere  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  and  France.   Exports  of  tin  concentrates 
from  Bolivia  to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938, 
are  shown  in  table  2. 

1/  The  international  quota  system  is  described  under  the  heading 
"Trade  barriers,  competitive  conditions,  and  prices." 
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Table  2.  -  Tin  concentrates:  Exports  from  BOLIVIA  to  principal  markets, 

in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937   :  1938  1/ 


Total,  all  countries  — 


Quantity  in  long  tons  2/ 


United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

Netherlands  

Germany  

UNITED  STATES  

Chile  

All  other  covuitries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries  


U,296 

188 

lU 
2 

V  12 
i/ 


20,050 

18,661 
662 
725 


23,718 

22; 525 
301 
859 

18 
15 


0.1 


23,860 

21,58i; 

1,023 

1,181 

7 

8 

56 

1 


y 


Value  in  1>000  Bolivianos 


Total,  all  coiintries 

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

Netherlands  

Germany  

UNITED  STATES  

Chile  

All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per  long 
ton  of  total     : 
exports  : 


3?i817 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


35,169 
369 
U2 
128 

1 

^8 


y 


$79^ 


7i667 


7,126 
255 
285 


23.810 


22,617 
306 
855 

6/ 

17 

15 
6/ 


0.1 


28,394 


25,667 

1,222 

1,421 

8 

10 

65 

1 


2/ 


25,484 

22,220 

2,002 

1,233 

14 

11 


98.018  :  33.585  ;  61.964  ;  77.791  ;  6A.692 


?3»613 


20,596 

1,851 

1,138 

14 

10 


^ 


i/ 


$382 


t        t        t 

:  $1,004  :  $1,190  ;  $927 


1/  Includes  slag  amounting  to  1,724  long  tons  valued  at  $1,581,993. 
Exports  of  slag  for  previous  vears  are: 

Thousands  of  United  States 
Long  tons  dollars 

1929         6,765  997 

1932         3,215  210 

1936  2,212  331 

1937  9,437  1,495 

2/  1938  is  known  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  tin  content.  Previous  years  are 
believed  to  be  so  stated.       2/    Not  over  1,000  pounds.     Z^/   Consists  of 
exports  to  France  only.    J§/  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  6/  Not  over 
$500. 

Source X  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Bolivia,   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency 
l»y  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.2046  poxmds;  1  long  ton  = 
1016.057  kilos  J  1  BoUviano  =  1929  -  $0.3538;  1932  -  $0.2122;  1936-38  -  $0.3650, 


Trade  barriers,  competi^tive  conditions,  and  prices. 

Export  taxes  are  imposed  on  tin  ore  shipped  from  British  colonies 
to  other  than  British  territory,  thus  restricting  the  smelting  of  the 
ore  in  other  countries. 

Tin  ore,  tin  in  bars,  blocks,  or  pigs,  alloys  in  chief  value  of 
tin,  and  giain  or  granulated  cmd  scrap  tin,  including  scrap  tin  plate, 
enter  the  United  States  free  of  duty.    Tin  is  also  admitted  free  of 
duty  in  most  of  the  other  important  consuming  countries. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  tin  consuming  country  in  the 
world.   It  relies  wholly  on  imports,  which  enter  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  bars  or  blocks.   United  States  imports  of  tin  metal  in  1939 
eunounted  to  78,514  short  tons;  principal  sources  were  as  follows: 
From  British  Malaya,  52,399  short  to.ns;  the  United  Kingdom,  11,981; 
the  Netherlands,  5,953;  China,  3,650;  and  other  countries,  4., 531. 
A  substantial  proportion  of  United  States  requirements  of  tin  might 
be  obtained  from  Bolivian  ore  smelted  in  the  United  States  if  the 
export  taxes  on  tin  ore  from  British  colonies  were  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated, so  that  this  country  could  obtain  Malayan  ore  for  mixture  with 
that  from  Bolivia.   Under  existing  conditions,  however,  this  seems 
improbable.-^' 

The  leading  producing  countries,  British  Malaya,  Bolivia,  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  Nigeria,  and  others  have  entered  into  arrangements 

1/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  pars.  1785  and  1736.   Shoult*  dowestjc  produc- 
tion fiver  emoimt  to  1,500  tons  of  tin  ore,  paragraph  1735  provides  for 
a  duty  of  ^  cents  per  poxind  on  the  ore  end  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  tin 
bar a  or  pigs.   Inasmuch  as  domestic  production  is  ne eligible,  this 
provision  has  nev^r  been  operative. 

2/   The  reduction  of  expoit  duties  on  tin  ore  from  Nigeria  in  the 
trade  egreenent  vdth  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  given  any  impetus  to 
the  redevelopment  of  smelting  in  the  United  States. 


to  restrict  the  production  of  tin.   The  agreements,  of  v/hich  the  first 
went  into  effect  in  1931,  established  foi-  the  several  producing  coun- 
tries quotas  which  have  been  varied  from  time  to  time.   In  the  same 
year  an  International  Tin  Pool  was  announced,  with  the  apparent  pur- 
pose of  holding  accumiiltted  tin  stocks  and  releasing  them  to  the 
market  only  under  certain  agreed  prices.   Since  the  beginning  of  the 
European  war,  the  quotas  established  for  the  producing  countries  by 
the  International  Tin  Conuuittee  have  been  increased  several  times, 
rising  from  k5   percent  of  the  standard  tonnage  to  130  percent. 

Although  affected  appreciably  by  the  international  control  of 
production  and  marketing,  the  price  of  tin  has  nevertheless  followed 
in  general  the  price  trend  of  most  other  commodities.   New  York 
qpiotetions,  which  averaged  ^5  cents  per  pound  in  1929,  declined  to 
an  averj^ge  of  22  cents  in  1932.   The  average  price  increased  there- 
after, reaching  52  cents  per  pound  in  193AJ  it  declined  in  1935-36, 
but  rose  \jo  5A   cents  in  1937.   In  1938  the  average  pricff  was  A2 
cents  per  pound  and  in  1939,  50  cents.   During  the  period  September 
1939-March  19iiO  (except  for  September  and  October)  the  price  of  tin 
did  not  increase;  in  fact,  it  declined  slightly  (see  table  3).  The 
frequent  increases  in  the  quotas  of  the  various  producing  countries 
since  September  1939  have  probably  been  a  factor  in  stabilizing  the 
price. 

The  prices  of  tin  in  London  have  been  practically  the  same  as 
the  unit  values  of  United  Stetes  imports,  most  of  which  originate  in 
British  Malaye  ond  the  United  Kingdom.   United  States  prices  have 
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ustiallj  been  somewhat  higher  than  those  in  London,  principally  because 
of  the  cost  of  transportation.   In  the  last  U  months  of  1939,  United 
States  prices  were  considerably  higher  than  Loindon  prices,  but  this  is 
attributable  to  the  uncertainty  created  in  this  country  by  the  Euro- 
pean war  regarding  futxire  supplies. 


U3 


Table  3.  -  Tin:  Average  prices  in  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  1929-4-0 

(Cents  per  pound) 


Year 


1929  — 

1930  ~- 

1931  — 
1932 
1933  - 
193.;  - 
1935 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1939  - 

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  

19A0  - 

Janiiary 

February  

March  


United  States 


Unit  value  . 
of  import s=/ 


$0.^7 
.33 
.25 
.21 
.36 
.50 
,IS 
.U 
.53 
./VO 
.45 

.^6 
.46 
.45 
.43 
.43 

.42 

.43 
.44 


Ne\^  York  . 
quotation=/ 


$0.45 
.32 

.24 
.22 

.39 
.52 
.50 
.46 
.54 
.42 
.50 

.49 

.65 

.55 
.52 

.51 

.47 

.46 
.47 


London 
auotationi/ 


$0.44 
.31 
.24 
.21 
.38 
.52 
.49 
.45 
.53 
.41 
.45 

.47 
.41 
.41 
.40 
.44 

.43 
.43 
.42 


TJ    Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

2/  Engineering  Mining  Journal. 
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Effects  of  the  European  war* 

Western  Hemisphere  covmtries  account  for  UO   to  50  percent  of 
world  tin  consumption  and-  this  area  produces  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  world's  output  -  almost  entirely  in  Bolivia.   Although  practically 
all  of  Bolivia's  tin  goes  to  Europe  for  processing,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere ~  a  large  importer  of  the  product  -  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
important  supplier  of  Europe's  consumption.   Both  Europe  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  depend  chiefly  on  the  Blalay  States  and  Netherlands 
Indies  for  their  supplies  of  tin. 

Because  of  the  increased  demand  for  tin  containers,  for  solder, 
and  for  machinery  and  other  implements  containing  bronze,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  tin  as  a  result  of  the  European  war. 

Since  the  United  Kingdom  customarily  takes  90  percent  of 
Bolivian  tin  ore,  continuance  of  Bolivian  exports  d\iring  the  war 
presumably  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  keep  the 
sea  lanes  open,  to  provide  adequate  shipping  space,  and  to  finance 
tin  shipments.   In  the  event  that  Bolivian  tin  ore  cannot  be  shipped 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  other  market  is  developed,  the 
situation  for  Bolivian  producers  may  become  extremely  difficult. 

In  the  past  the  smelting  of  Bolivian  tin  ore  in  the  United  States 
has  not  been  considered  practicable.   Export  taxes  imposed  on  tin  ore 
from  British  colonies  to  tin  smelteries  in  other  than  British  terri- 
tory have  practically  precluded  shipment  to  the  United  States.   Tin 
smelteries  which  formerly  operated  in  the  United  States,  therefore, 
were  confined  to  p\irchases  of  ore  in  non-British  covmtries,  witii 
Bolivia  the  nearest  source.   Ihe  Bolivian  ore,  however,  has  carried 
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too  much  impurity  to  be  satisfactorily  treated  without  "sweetening" 
with  the  purer  ore  of  Malaya  or  Nigeria,  and  the  cost  of  such  or©  in 
the  United  States  has  been  high  because  of  the  effect  of  the  expoiit 
taxes  and  the  operation  of  the  international  agreement.   For  this  and 
other  minor  reasons,  tin  ore  smelting  in  the  United  States  ceased  in 
1923. 

It  is  possible  that  satisfactory  methods  for  smelting  Bolivian 
tin  may  be  developed  in  the  United  States;  efforts  are  already  being 

made  to  achieve  this  objective.   Should  they  be  successful,  the 

1/ 

United  States  would  be  able  to  consume  the  entire  Bolivian  output. 


1/  Bolivian  exportG  were  highest  in  1929  when  they  amounted  to  U3 
thousand  long  tons;  they  were  27  thousand  long  tons  in  1939*  United 
States  imports  In  1939  aggregated  70  thousand  long  tons. 
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TOBACCO 
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Tobacco  asd  Manufactures 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  carried  on  in  Latin  America 
before  the  colonial  period.   The  plant  was  taken  to  Spain  in  1558, 
but  its  utilization  for  smoking  purposes  spread  to  the  continent 
from  England.   During  the  seventeenth  century,  the  use  of  tobacco 
spread  rapidly,  and  its  production  and  preparation  have  since  become 
an  industry  of  great  importance. 

Pronounced  differences  have  been  developed  between  the  several 
types  of  leaf  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  cigars, 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  snuff.   Varieties  of  seed,  soil, 
and  climatic  conditions,  and  methods  of  cultivation  ana  curing  are 
all  factors  in  determining  the  type  or  grade  produced.   The  dif- 
ferences between  types  have  become  so  rai.rked  that  even  the  most 
important  producing  countries  import  tobaccos  of  types  and  grades 
not  produced  by  them.   Thus  the  United  States,  which  exports  nearly 
40  percent  of  all  of  the  tobacco  entering  into  international  trade, 
expends  anniially  millions  of  dollars  for  aromatic  cigarette  leaf  of 
the  Turkish  type  from  Near  Eastern  countries,  and  for  cigar  leaf  from 
Cuba  and  Sumatra.   Likewise,  Brazil,  the  largest  tobacco  exporter 
among  the  Latin  American  coion tries,  continues  to  import  leaf  tobacco, 
chiefly  from  the  Netherlands.   Differences  among  tjrpes  of  tobacco, 
therefore,  as  well  as  inequalities  in  the  aggregate  supply  emd  demani, 
account  for  the  large  volume  of  international  trade  in  tobacco. 
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Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production. 

China,  the  United  States,  and  British  India  are  the  largest  tobac- 
co-producing countries  in  the  world  (in  terms  of  q\xantity);  the  next 
largest,  in  order,  are,  Brazil,  Turkey,  Greece,  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
and  Cube*   Tobacco  is  grown  and  manufactured  in  virtually  all  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.   At  least  four  of  them  -  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Argentina,  and  Mexico  -  each  produce  more  than  20  million  pounds  of 
tobacco  annually.   Cuba  and  Brazil  are  among  the  10  leading  tobacco 
exporting  countries  of  the  world.   Together,  Latin  American  cotmtries 
account  for  6  to  8  percent  of  the  world* s  tobacco  production  (excluding 
China)  and  for  9  to  12  percent  of  the  exports  of  the  principal  export- 
ing countries.   Production  of  tobacco  in  the  principal  producing  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified  years  1929  to 
1938,  is  shown  in  table  1. 

Most  of  the  Latin  American  countries  produce  tobacco  chiefly  for 
domestic  consumption.   In  those  countries,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  cigarettes  have  become  the  most  important  form  of  tobacco  con- 
sumption.  Dark  tobaccos,  of  types  not  considered  suitable  for  cigar- 
ette manufacture  in  the  United  States,  are  used  for  much  of  the  cig- 
arette production  in  Latin  American  coxmtries.   Cigarettes  are  made 
principally  by  cigarette  machines  imported  from  the  United  States,  but 
some  German  and  Scandinavian  machines  are  also  used.   The  relatively 
small  Imports  of  tobaccos  into  Latin  American  countries  consist  of 
types  distinct  from  those  grown  domestically.   Such  tobaccos  as 
bright  flue-cured  from  the  United  States  for  cigarettes  and  fine 
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tobaccos  from  Cuba  for  cigars  make  up  most  of  the  imports,  although 
there  is  some  movement  of  tobaccos  between  the  various  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  other  than  Cuba;  Brazil,  for  example,  ships  large 
quantities  of  dark  tobaccos  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

In  recent  years  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  United  States 
have  constituted  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  shipments  from  the 
world's  principal  tobacco  trading  covmtries  (see  table  2).   United 
States  exports  have  been  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  those  of 
any  of  the  other  principal  exporting  countries,  such  as  the  Nether- 
lands Indies,  Greece,  Turkey.,  or  Brazil.   In  recent  years  production 
of  tobacco  in  the  United  States  has  ranged  from  1.2  to  1.6  billion 
pounds  annually,  while  exports  have  ranged  from  about  4-00  to  600 
million  pounds.   Total  United  States  exports  to  Latin  American 
countries  in  the  last  decade  have  been  only  between  1  and  2  percent 
of  total  exports  to  all  countries.   Since  the  peak  of  exports  to 
Latin  American  countries  of  11  million  pounds  in  1917,  the  trend 
has  been  downward  and  shipments  to  those  countries  in  1938  amounted 
to  less  than  ^2  million  pounds. 
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Latin  American  exports. 

In  International  trade,  Brazil  and  Cuba  are  the  leading  tobacco 
countries  of  Latin  America,   Tobacco  production  In  Brazil  Is  carried 
on  chiefly  In  the  States  of  Bahla  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  former 
accounting  for  85  to  95  percent  of  all  of  the  Brazilian  tobacco  ex- 
ported.  In  Bahia,  tobacco  is  second  only  to  cacao  in  importance  among 
Agricultural  products;  it  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  State  except 
the  southeast,  and  is  cultivated  almost  exclusively  by  small  land  hold- 
ers.  Principal  destinations  for  Brazil* s  exports  of  tobaccos  (nearly 
all  dark  tobaccos)  are  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Argentina,  France, 
Algeria,  Belgium,  and  Uruguay;  none  of  this  tobacco  goes  to  the  United 
States  (see  table  3) •   In  1938  trade  restrictions,  and  especially  the 
inabili-ty  of  German  importers  to  obtain  adequate  import  licenses,  have 
affected  unfavorably  Brazilian  export  trade  in  tobacco.   Total  Brazil- 
ian exports  declined  from  81  million  pounds  in  1937  to  59  million  pounds 
in  1938;  shipments  to  both  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  were  low6r  in 
1938  than  in  1937. 

For  many  years  Cuba  has  been  famous  as  a  center  of  production  of 
fine  cigar  tobaccos  and  of  fine  cigars.  In  terms  of  value,  tobacco  is 
second  to  sugar  among  Cuban  export  products.  By  far  the  larger  part 
of  Cuba's  production  of  tobacco  and  cigars  is  exported,  so  that  pros- 
perity in  the  Cuban  industry  is  directly  affected  by  conditions  in  ex- 
port markets,  especially  the  United  States.  The  valvie  of  Cuba's  ex- 
ports of  cigar  tobaccos,  for  which  the  United  States  is  the  principal 
market,  is  about  three  times  that  of  its  exports  of  cigars,  for  which 
the  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  outlet.   Principal  markets  for  Cuban 
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leaf  tobacco,  other  than  the  United  States,  are  Spain,  Germany, 
Argentina,  the  Netherlands,  Canada,  Uruguay,  eind  Chile.   Principal 
destinations  for  shipments  of  Cubem  cigars,  other  than  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  Spain,  France,  British  Africa,  Argentina,  Gennany,  Canada, 
Chile,  and  the  United  States  (see  tables  /^   and  5). 

In  recent  years  the  Cuban  industry  has  sviffered  severely  because 
of  various  developments  which  have  restricted  its  export  trade.   Th^ 
value  of  Cuban  exports  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  fell  from  over 
4.0  million  dollars  in  1929  to  U  million  dollars  in  1938.   The  mechan- 
ization of  the  United  States  cigar  industry,  accompanied  by  the  sharp 
decline  in  the  consximption  of  higher-priced  cigars  which  contained 
large  proportions  of  Havana-  cigar  leaf,  was  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  the  loss  of  Cuban  trade  in  leaf  tobacco.   The  Spanish  market  for 
Cuban  cigar  leaf,  customarily  second  only  to  the  United  States,  was 
seriously  curtailed  by  the  civil  war  in  Spain.   The  Cuban  trade  in 
cigars  was  damaged  by  adverse  economic  conditions  in  Europe  and  various 
trade  restrictions,  as  well  as  by  the  increasing  competition  of  the 
cigarette  throughout  the  world.   Following  labor  troubles  in  Habana, 
Important  cigar  factories  owned  by  United  States  interests  were  closed, 
and  in  1932  a  factory  was  built  in  New  Jersey  for  the  manufacture  of 
Havana  cigars.   Thereafter,  Cuban  export  trade  in  cigars  declined. 
This  was  the  second  migration  of  a  part  of  the  Cuban  tobacco  industry 
to  the  United  States.   Much  earlier,  under  the  encouragement  of  the 
High  United  States  duty  on  cigco-s,  a  clear  Havana  cigar  industry  had 
been  established  with  Cuban  workers  in  Key  West  and  Tampa,  Fla. 
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Table  3.  -  Leaf  tobacco:  Exports  from  BRAZIL  tc  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to 


1929 


1932 


1936  •  1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  — 

Germany  

Netherl&nds  

Argentina  

France  

Algeria  

Belgium  

Uruguay  

All  other  countries  - 


Total,  all  countries  — 


Total,  all  countries  — 

Germany  

Netherlands  

Argentina  

France  

Algeria  

Belgium  -r 

Uruguay 

Ml  other  countries  - 

Unit  value  per 
pound  of  total 
exports  2/  


Quantity  in  1^000  pounds 


65.588  ;   57.398  ;  68. 3U  :  80.688 


23,592 
12,971 
13,033 
2,690 
1,901 
1,6/V3 
5,310 

4.448 


7.27^ 


2,693 

1,462 

1,U1 
277 
2U 
196 

593 

429 


$0,111 


2A,471 
9,02^ 
9,940 
1,08-4 
1,418 
2,382 
3,727 
?i8^2 


35,0a 

13,475 

11,552 

838 

2,586 

1,508 

2,019 

-i,:32^ 


33,^08 
21,851 
11,619 
3,519 
2,569 
2,290 
2,U7 
3i28? 


Value  in  1.000  milreis 


Value  in  1.000  dollars 


2.6^9 


1,115 
373 
444 
44 
56 
126 
196 
285 


$0.0i^6 


4|2g2 


2,263 
730 
713 

42 
157 

99 
139 
107 


$0,062 


g.986 


2,560 
1,583 
8A1 
262 
166 
15/. 
151 
269 


$0.07^ 


59.002 


1/ 


61.600  ;  37.06/,  ;  65.038  ;  87.694  ;  85.518 


4.960 


1/ 


i.08ii 


1/ Not  available . 

2/  The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  and  other  tables  should  be 
interpreted  with  caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit  values  of 
the  exports  of  one  country  with  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the 
different  Latin  Amei'ican  countries,  though  of  the  same  commodity, 
frequently  are  of  different  types  or  grades,   Moreover,  different 
methods  of  valuation  are  employed  by  the  various  countries  and  some 
coiintries  have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the  period 
1929-38. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Brazil.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  -  2.20i^lbs.;  1  milreis  = 
1929,  $0.1181j  1932,  $0.0712;  1936,  $0.06537;  1937,  $0.06826;  1938, 
$0,058. 
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Table  L,.   -  Leaf  tobacco:  Exports  from  CUBA  to  principal  markets, 

in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  •  1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  


UNITED  STATES 

Spain  

Argentina  

Germany 


Netherlands  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries  


UNITED  STATES  

Spain  

Argentina  

Germany  

Netherlands  

All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  exports  2/ 


46,693 


2/i,768 
9,360 

1,265 
2,872 


27.2^7 


19,971 

1,521 

2,3U 

237 

630 

2,Q7A 


73.3 


$0.58^ 


Quantity  in  1,000  pounds 


36,869 


13,106 
13,610 
2,1U 
1,055 
3,310 
3t6V. 


23t049 


12,0-40 
3,509 

777 
3,231 

558 
2, 93  A 


27.379 


U,288 
2,932 
99/. 
iC,956 
1,2U 
2t96^ 


53.0  :   35.5  :   52.2  :   52.2 
Value  in  1.000  dollars 


10,381 


7,6/,6 
739 
918 
86 
252 
7^0 


73.7 


^.282 


i^i- 


6,902 
UTL 
33-4 
4S9 
105 
852 


75.4 


$0,397 


11.217 


8,63^ 
399 
455 
596 
192 
941 


77.0 


W.UO 


28.028 


13,249 
6,605 
1,270 
3,496 
920 
2.488 


47.3 


10.478 


7,609 
899 
614 
419 
151 
786 


72.6 


*0.374 


1/ One  Cuban  peso  equals  one  United  States  dollar  (all  years) . 
2/  See  footnote  2,  table  3. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Cuba.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  by  applying 
the  following  factor:  1  kilo  -  2.204-6  lbs. 
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Table  5.  -  Cigars:  Exports  from  CUBA  to  principal  markets,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1.929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  


United  Kingdom  

France  

UNITED  STATES  

Spain  

Argentina  

Germany  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,   all  co\in tries 


United  Kingdom  

France  

UNITED  STATES  

Spain  

Argentina  

Germany  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per   1,000 
of  tot^il  exports  2/ 


39.387 


29,531 

5,283 

25,481 

15,354 
2,134 
1,601 
9.398 


28.5 


10.262 


3,390 
644 

3,102 

1,529 
299 
170 

1,123 


30.2 


$114.80 


Quantity  in  1.000  QlRara 


23,5^9 


13,723 

495 

2,373 

8,653 

427 

92 

2 1^06 


10.1 


42,0^4 


23,258 
1,879 
2,960 
8,513 
492 
586 
4,366 


7.0 


^^762 


21,077 
3,440 
3,096 

3,875 
626 
565 

3.083 


8.7 


32.634 


Value  in  1.000  dollars 

I  ■  ;  


2.365 


1,203 

55 

302 

533 

54 

10 

198 


12.3 


$82.78 


4.068 


2,433 
223 
335 
568 
60 
57 
337 


3.2 


$96.73 


3,655 


2,250 

422 

362 

113 

76 

51 

331 


9.9 


$102.20 


17,520 
2,807 
2,457 
4,028 
614 
413 
4.795 


7.5 


2.983 


1,6(,6 
327 
275 
237 
73 
39 
336 


9.2 


^91.41 


1/  One  Cuban  peso  equals  one  United  States  dollar  (all  years) . 

2/  See  footnote  2,  table  3. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Cuba. 
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Trade  barriers. 

The  trade  in  tobacco  rivals  that  in  alcoholic  beverages  in  pro- 
viding for  many  countries  a  source  of  large  revenue.   Four  general 
methods  are  used  in  collecting  such  revenue!  Government  tobacco 
monopolies,  internal  revenue  taxation,  import  duties,  and  export  taxes. 
Latin  American  coui^tries  have  resorted  to  all  these  methods.   For  ex- 
ample, Peru  maintains  a  government  tobacco  monopoly,  the  States  of 
Brazil  have  imposed  export  taxes  on  tobacco,  and  Argentina  collects 
considerable  revenue  from  the  import  duties  on  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products.   Venezuela  and  Guatemala  maintain  a  government  monopoly  of 
the  importation  and  printing  of  cigarette  paper  which  it  sells  to 
cigarette  manufacturers,  and  thus  collects  a  tax  for  revenue.   The 
United  States  imposes  duties  on  imports  of  raw  and  manufactured  to- 
bacco, and  internal  revenue  taxes  on  manufactured  tobacco  of  all  kinds; 
imported  manufactured  tobacco  pays  both  the  duties  and  the  internal 
revenue  taxes. 

The  duties  on  tobacco  in  most  countries  are  so  high  as  prac- 
tically to  preclude  the  entry  of  competitive  tobaccos.   In  general, 
only  those  types  of  tobaccos  which  are  not  produced  in  a  particular 
country  are  imported.   High  duties  can  be  paid  on  such  tobaccos,  pro- 
vided they  are  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  tobacco  prod- 
ucts required  by  consumers. 

The  United  States  imports  practically  no  raw  or  manufactured 
tobacco  from  any  Latin  American  country  except  Cuba.   Imports  of 
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tobacco  into  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  Cuban  cigar  leaf 
tobaccoi/  and  cigars,  Sumatra  cigar  wrapper  tobacco,  cigarette  to- 
bacco from  southeastern  Europe,  and  cigars,  with  some  scrap  tobacco, 
from  the  Philippines.   These  imports  enter  because  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  several  tobaccos, 

Cuba  has  at  all  times  enjoyed  a  substantial  preference  below  tne 
tariff  rates  applicable  to  imports  from  other  countries.   These  pref- 
erences were  further  increased  for  the  principal  types  of  tobacco  im- 
ported from  Cuba  "by  the  trade  agreement  effective  September  3,  1934-. 
After  a  temporary  lapse,  between  March  ]?,  1936  and  December  22,  1939> 
these  additional  preferences  were  reinstated  by  the  supplemental 
agreement  with  Cuba,  effective  December  23,  1939.   The  preferences 
accorded  Cuba,  however,  are  of  little  significance  with  respect  bo 
competition  between  Cuban  producers  and  other  foreign  producers. 
Apart  ftom  the  Philippines  which  supplies  cigars  and  scrap  tobacco 
ftee  of  duty,  Cuba  is  practically  the  sole  source  of  United  States 
imports  of  cigar  leaf  filler,  scrap  tobacco,  and  cigars.   This  situ- 
ation is  attributable  to  the  special  quality  of  Cuban  tobacco.   The 
Netherlands  Indies  as  well  as  Cuba  are  large  suppliers  of  wrapper 
tobacco,  but  there  is  practically  no  competition  between  the  Cuban 
and  the  Sumatra  wrappers.   The  preferences  accorded  Cuban  cigarette 
leaf  tobacco  and  cigarettes  have  not  resulted  in  any  appreciable  im- 
portation of  such  products. 

United  States-Cuban  preferential  duties  on  the  principal  imports 
of  tobacco  from  Cuba  during  the  period  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  shown  in  table  6. 
1/  Including  scrap. 
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Table  6,  -  United  States-Cuban  preferential  duties  on 
principal  imports  of  tobacco  from  Cuba 


From  June  18,1930! 
to  Sept.2,193ii, 

and  from 
March  17,1936  toi 
Dec. 22, 1939  (gen-s 
eral  rates  less 
20  percent) 


From  Sept. 3, 1934. 
to  tiarch  16,1936 
and  since 
Dec. 23, 1939 
(trade  agree- 
ment rates) 


General  rate, 
act  of  1930 


Cigar  leaf  tobacco  - 

Unstemmed  

Stemmed  ■'  ■ 


Scrap  - 
Cigars 


Wrapper  tobacco 


28^  per  lb. 
I^Ocp   per  lb, 

28^  per  lb. 

$3.60' lb.  +  20^ 
ad  val. 

2/ 


:  11^   per  lb.  l/j 
:  25yi  per  lb.  l/i 

11^   per  lb.  1/; 

$2.25  lb.  + 
12^%  ad  val. 

t 


35^  per  lb. 
50^  per  lb. 

35^  per  lb. 

%U.50   lb.  + 
25%  ad  val. 

$2.27-3  per  lb. 


"l/    Combined  imports  of  filler  and  scrap  subject  to  quota  limitations. 

2/  The  rate  on  wrapper  tobacco  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  $2.27| 
per  pound.   This  was  reduced  by  the  trade  agreement  with  the  Netherlands 
to  $1.50  per  pound,  effective  July  1,  1936.   The  Cuban  preference  below 
these  rates  was  and  is  20  percent;  it  was  not  affected  ty  the  trade  agree- 
ment of  1934  and  the  rate  $1.20  per  pound  was  bound  in  the  supplemental 
agreement,  effective  Dec.  23,  1939.   Cuba  supplies  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  wrapper  tobacco. 
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Prices  and  competitive  conditions. 

The  average  prices  of  United  States  flue~cured  tobacco  and  the 
average  unit  values  of  selected  imported  tobaccos  for  the  period 
1929-39  £tre  shown  in  table  7.   The  types  of  tobacco  shown  in  the 
table  are  not  competitive.   United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarette  and  smoking  tobaccos.   The 
imported  cigarette  tobacco  is  higher  priced  than  most  cigeirette  to- 
bacco produced  in  the  United  States  and  is  used  together  vriLth  United 
States  tobaccos  in  the  production  of  special  blends.   The  cigar- 
filler  tobacco  imported  from  Cuba  is  higher  priced  than  United  States 
filler  and  supplements  the  United  States  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
blended  cigars.^   The  cigar  wrapper  imported  from  Sumatra  is  also 
higher  priced  than  United  States  shade-grown  wrapper  tobacco;  it  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  expensive  cigars. 

The  prices  or  imit  values  of  these  tobaccos  were  high  in  1929, 
declined  until  1932-33,  and  rose  thereafter,  reaching  a  peak  in  1937-38, 
In  fact,  the  average  prices  of  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco,  in- 
fluenced by  the  agriciiltural  adjustment  program,  were  higher  in  the 
years  1936-38  than  they  were  in  1929,  and  the  average  imit  value  of 
imported  Svimatra  wrapper  was  higher  in  1938  than  in  1929.   Although 
the  average  unit  value  of  unstemmed  cigar-filler  tobacco  from  Cuba 


1/  Published  prices  of  cured  domestic  cigar-filler  tobacco  are  not 
available,  inasmuch  as  such  tobacco  is  sold  at  auction  and  the  price 
at  any  given  time  varies  in  accordance  with  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  lots  offered  for  sale.   The  values  of  raw  domestic  cigar-filler 
tobacco  on  the  farm  are  not  comparable  with  the  unit  value  of  the 
cured  cigar-filler  tobacco  imported  from  Cuba.   The  unit  values  of 
the  cured  Cuban  product  (duty-unpaid),  however,  are  known  to  be 
appreciably  higher  than  the  prices  for  the  cured  domestic  product. 
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advanced  somewhat  in  1934.  and  1935,  it  was  appreciably  lower  in  1937 
than  in  any  other  year  in  the  period  1929-39.   All  data  relating  to 
values  show  a  decline  in  1939  as  compared  with  1938.   This  may  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  dislocation  of  markets  and  to  the  reduction 
in  European  demand  following  the  outbreak  of  war. 
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Table  7.  -  Tobacco:  Average  annual  prices  of  flue-cured  tobacco, 

eompeu^ed  with  average  annual  unit  values  of  imports  of 

;^.3temmed  uigeir  filler  tobacco,  Sumatra  wrapper  tobacco, 

and  cxesi*ette  tobacco,  in  crop  years,  1929-39  1/ 

_^ (Per  pound) 


...ear 


Average 
price  of 
United  States* 
flue-cured 


Average  unit  values  of  selected 
imported  tobaccos 


Unstemmed 
: cigar  filler 
:  from  Cuba 


1929 

19:^0 
:.93i 

1932 
1933 
193A 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


2/ 


$0,182 
.120 
.085 
.116 
.153 
.273 
.200 
.222 
.230 
.222 
.151 


$0.75 
.73 
.62 
.55 

.Ul 
.48 

.49 
.32 
.58 
.54 


Sumatra 

cigar 
wrapper 


$1.92 
1.66 
1.50 
1.24 
1.48 
1.92 

2.09 
2.12 
1.82 
2.26 
1.53 


Cigarette 
tobacco 


$0.57 
.56 
.53 
.44 
.40 
.35 
.31 
.33 
.42 
.50 
.49 


1/  Years  beginning  July  1. 

2/  July  1939-February  1940.   From  Tobacco  Market  Review, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sources  Domestic  data  from  Agriculturcil  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depeirt- 
ment  of  Agriculture}  data  on  imports  from  official  statistics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Effects  of  the  European  War. 

Europe  (except  the  Soviet  Union)  is  dependent  upon  imports  fr<Mii 
countries  outside  the  continent  for  somewhat  more  than  half  of  its 
supply  of  tobacco.   It  is  dependent  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  its  supply.   The  United  States  is  the 
principal  soxurce  of  European  imports,  and  in  1937  furnished  about  80 
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percent  of  such  Imports  from  the  Western  Hemisphere.   Brazil  end  Cuba 
are  the  only  other  important  suppliers  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Despite  the  "essential"  character  of  tobacco,  European  purchases 
of  this  product  have  been  curtailed  since  the  war  began.   Because  of 
the  importance  of  European  markets,  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
id.th  its  attendant  disruption  of  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  neces* 
sarlly  will  affect  seriously  the  tobacco  industries  in  the  tobacco- 
exporting  countries  of  Latin  America  and  elsewhere. 

The  leaders  in  this  Latin  American  trade,  Cuba  and  Brazil,  will 
probably  suffer  severe  losses.   In  this  respect,  however,  Cuba  is 
somewhat  more  favorably  situated  than  Brazil,  since  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  Cuban  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  ordinarily  go  to 
the  United  States  and  other  American  covintries.   Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  usxjally  have  been  the  most  important  destinations  for 
exports  of  Brazilian  tobacco;  in  1937  they  took  nearly  70  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  such  exports  to  all   countries.   Most  of  this 
trade  will  probably  cease,  since  it  will  be  more  desirable  for  Gennany, 
from  both  an  economic  and  a  political  stcuidpoint,  to  obtain  its  essen- 
tial supplies  of  tobacco  from  other  countries  such  as  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Turkey,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Italy. 

Germany  and  the  Netherlands  have  also  been  among  the  important 
European  destinations  for  exports  of  Cuban  leaf  tobacco.   Cuba  is 
likely,  however,  "to  sustain  a  greater  loss  through  a  reduction  in  its 
exports  of  cigars.   More  tlian  half  of  the  value  of  this  luxury 
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product  ordinarily  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom.   In  1936  the  value  of 
experts  of  Cubem  cigars  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  about  2.5 
Bdllion  dollars,  and  in  1938,  to  1.6  million  dollars.   The  greater 
part  of  this  trade   will  likely  be  lost  to  Cuba  throughout  the  period 
of  the  war.   There  is  little  reason  to  e^>ect  that  United  States  im- 
ports from  Cuba  will  be  increased  sufficiently  to  offset  the  losses 
sustained  in  other  markets. 
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Fheat  and  Wheat  Products 

Hard,  soft,  and  durum  varieties  are  recognized  as  the  three  prin- 
cipal tynes  of  wheat.   Hard  wheat  is  preferred  for  bread  flours, 
soft  wheat  for  pastery,  biscuits,  and  crackers,  and  durum,  a  very  hard 
variety  of  wheat  with  a  high  gluten  content,  for  macaroni,  vermicelli, 
noodles,  and  similar  products.   In  addition  to  its  use  for  flour, 
wheat  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  breakfast  foods,  and, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  making  of  starch.   The  low  grades  of  wheat  and 
the  byproducts  of  the  flour  milling  industry  are  used  for  livestock 
feed. 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production. 

The  annual  world  production  of  wheat  (exclusive  of  production  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  China)  has  ranged  between  a  low  of  3,14-3  mil- 
lion bushels  in  192^^.  and  a  high  point  of  ii.,559  million  bushels  in 
1938,   Fluctuations  in  the  annual  volume  of  wheat  consumed,  however, 
have  been  much  smaller  than  the  fluctuations  in  production.   The 
lowest  annual  disappearance  was  3,293  million  bushels  in  192>4  and  the 
highest  3,950  million  bushels  in  1931.   Because  of  the  inelasticity 
in  world  consumption  as  compared  with  world  production,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  world's  harvest  in  recent  years  has  been  carried 
over  in  storage,  thus  increasing  the  total  supply  available  for  con- 
sumption , 

Production  of  wheat  in  Latin  America  has  averaged  about  300 
million  bushels  annually  in  recent  years;  in  1938  production  amounted 
to  395  million  bushels  of  which  85  percent  was  produced  in  Argentina, 
7.5  percent  in  Chile,  U   percent  in  Uruguay,  and  3.5  percent  in  Mexico. 
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Latin  American  productitm  of  wheat  is  greater  than  that  in  Canada, 
double  that  in  Australia,  and  about  4.0  percent  of  that  in  the  United 
States.   About  S  percent  of  no  rid  producticm  of  wheat  -^  is  accounted 
for  by  Latin  America;  in  1938  Argentina  alone  supplied  more  than  7 
percent.   Production  in  Argentina  ranged  from  163  to  336  million 
bushels  in  the  10-year  period  ended  193^  (see  table  1). 

The  Argentine  wheat  harvest  of  December-January,  1939-40,  is 
estimated  at  only  118  million  bushels.  The  carry-over  from  the  pre- 
vious year  was  about  67  million  bushels.   Allowing  100  million  bushels 
for  domestic  requirements,  the  surplus  for  export  and  cany-over  in 
the  current  year  is  estimated  to  be  85  million  bushels,  a  quantity 
somefAiat  larger  than  exports  in  1938  but  very,  much  smaller  than  exports 

in  1937,  and  in  most  other  years.   Moreover,  a  part  of  the  1939  crop 

2/ 
is  reported  to  be  inferior  in  quality."'   Shipments  of  wheat  from 

Argentina  for  the  period  July-DecCTiber  1939,  however  were  substantially 
above  those  for  the  same  period  in  other  recent  years.   This  increase 
is  probably  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  price  policy  of  the  Argentine 
Grain  Regulating  Board,  the  political  objectives  of  foreign  purchewers, 
and  improved  transportation  facilities*   The  total  amount  still  avail- 
able for  export  on  March  1,  1940,  is  reported  to  be  about  58  million 
bushels,  including  the  wheat  of  low-test  weight. 


1/  Exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

2/  Wheat  in  the  Pampas  territory  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires 
was  severely  damaged  ty  frost  in  early  December  1939  and  in  other 
areas  considerable  damage  was 'done  ty  excessive  rains.   It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  13  million  bushels  of  the  wheat  harvested  is  below 
test  weight  for  marketable  grain. 
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Table  1.-  ftheat:     Viforld  proauction  by  principal  countries   in  specified 

crop  years,  1929  to  1938 

((quantity  in  l.OOQ  bushels  of  60  pounds  each) 


Country 


Argentina  

Chile  

Uruguay  

Mexico  

Total  -  principal  Latin 
American  countries  

UNITED  STATES  

Canada  


Soviet  Union  

France  

Italy  

Germany  

Rumania  

Spain  


India  - 
Turkey 


Aiietralia 

All  other  coxintries  — ' 

Total  world  production-^ - 


Latin  American  countries 
listed  above  


1929 


162,576 
33,529 
13,157 
11.333 


220.595 


812,573 
30^,520 

^  693,63ii 
337,252 
260,125 
123,062 
99,753 
15/i,22^5 

320,731 
99,900 

126,885 

701.359 


3,561,000 


1932 


2A0,8rf9 

26, lU 

5,^07 

9t653 


282.068 


7A5,788 
U3,06l 

7U,052 
333,522, 
276,922 
183,830 
55,537 
ISA, 207 

336,896 
71,135 

213,927 

68/,.  105 


3,811,000 


1936 


2^9,193 

28,607 

9,2A6 

13.606 


300.652 


y 


626,766 
219,218 

U 
25ii,6l8 

22ii,570 

162,660 

128,717 

121,^92 

351,680 
Ul,582 

151,390 

89A.655 


3,578,000 


1937 


18ii,301 
30,39ii 
16,575 
10.587 


2^2.357 


5/ 


375,676 
180,210 

2/ 
257,838 
296,282 
16>4,120 
138,158 
110,200 

36^,075 
132,985 

188,018 

905.081 


3,855,000 


1938 


1/ 


336,201 

2/ 

15,288 

13.425 


3/ 


364. 9U 


5/ 


930,801 
350,010 

2/ 
345,336 

297,319 

204,954 

181,511 

95,500 

402,453 
160,424 

145,000 

1.080.728 


4,559,000 


Pei'cent  of  world  total 


l.U 


8./i 


6.3 


i/8.0 


1/  Preliminary. 
2/  Not  shovm. 
2/  Excludes  Chile* 
ij   European  territory  only. 

^   Includes  the  Saar  and  is,  therefore,  not  strictly  comparable  v.ith  data  for 
previous  years. 

6/  Estimated,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 


Source:  U,  S.  Agricultural  ifearbook. 
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Argentina  is  the  only  country  in  Latin  America  in  which  wheat 
growing  is  an  important  farm  entemrise  and  in  which  the  major  -part 
of  the  production  is  exported.   The  other  coujitries  grov/  wheat  only 
for  their  ortn   use  and  are  distinctly  on  an  import  basis.   Brazil  is 
encouraging  the  production  of  wheat  tlirough  experimental  research  and 
government  regulation,  but  the  Southeastern  States  of  that  country  im- 
port a  large  part  of  their  requirements  from  Argentina;  the  wheat  is 
processed  in  those  states  in  mills  largely  controlled  by  Arf^entine 
capital.   Most  of  the  byproducts  of -milling  are  exported.   The 
northeastern  part  of  Brazil  -  the  Pernambuco  district  -  imports  flour 
chiefly  from  the  United  States. 

The  wheat  region  of  Argentina  is  in  the  provinces  of  Cordoba, 
western  and  southern  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  northwestern  part  of 
La  Pampa.   This  crop  also  enters  into  systems  of  mixed  farming  in 
the  Province  of  Santa  Fe.   While  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  about  4.0 
inches  annixally  in  the  com  and  flax  region,  wheat  is  the  principal 
farm  crop  in  areas  of  15  to  20  inches  of  precipitation,  oarticularly 
in  the  cooler  regions  in  the  Southwest. 

There  are  three  types  or  classes  of  wheat  grown  in  Argentina: 
hard,  semi-hfird,  and  soft.   The  first  tv/o  classes  are  exported.   In 
the  oast  exT^orts  of  Argentine  wheat  were  not  carefully  graded;  con- 
sequently importers  were  unable  to  deoend  on  its  hardness  and  milling 
qualities.   The  Argontine  Government,  therefore,  has  issued  regula- 
tions orohibiting  tb-,  export  of  certain  soft  varieties  of  the  cereal. 
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Latin  American  ,export3» 

Total  world  exports  of  wheat  declined  from  about  800  million 
bushels  annually  in  tte  period  1925-29  to  500  million  bushels  in  1936 
and  560  million  bushels  in  193^.   Europe  is  the  largest  deficit  ea*ea 
for  wheat,  and  the  principal  world  movement  of  that  product  is  from 
surplus-producing  countries  of  other  continents  to  European  markets, 
though  there  is  a  considerable  movement  from  eastern  to  western 
Europe.   The  principal  exporting  countries  are  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Argentina,  and  Australia;  the  combined  exports  from  these 
sources  usually  represent  about  three-foxurths  of  all  wheat  entering 
world  trade.   Other  exporting  countries  are  the  Soviet  Union, 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and  Poland,   Total  exports  from  these 
European  countries  usually  fluctuate  between  50  and  100  million 
bushels,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  variable  exports  from  the  Soviet 
Union.   The  United  Kingdom  generally  imports  about  200  million  bushels 
annually,  or  approximately  one-third  of  all  wheat  entering  Internationa] 
trade.   Other  important  importing  countries  in  Europe  have  been 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Argentine  exports  of  wheat  have  fluctuated  greatly  during  the 
period  1929-38 j  the  general  trend,  however,  was  downward.   In  1929 
Argentina  exported  22^3  million  bushels;  in  1936,  59  million;  in  1937, 
H3  million,  and  in  1938,  71  million  (see  table  2) .   The  percentage 
of  world  trade  supplied  by  Argentina  also  declined  from  the  peak  of 
35  percent  attained  in  1929;  in  1936  it  was  12  percent;  in  1937,  28 
percent,  and  in  1938,  13  percent. 
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In  1933  Brazil  ranked  first  as  a  market  for  Argentine  wheat  and 
the  United  Kingdom  second;  other  important  markets  were  Germany, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Peru  (see  table  4-).   Exports  to  the 
United  iStates  have  been  negligible  except  in  1937.=/ 

Argentine  exports  of  wheat  flour  have  also  declined  since  1929 
when  they  amounted  to  1,541  thousand  barrels. =/  In  recent  years, 
however,  exports  have  been  fairly  steady;  they  amounted  to  897 
thousand  barrels  in  1936,  1,071  thousand  in  1937,  and  94-5  thousand 
in  1938  (see  table  3).   Argentina  has  supplied  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  export  trade  of  the  world  in  v/heat  flour;  in  the 
period  1929-38,  the  percentage  ranged  -from  2  to  /i.  percent  of  the 
total.   The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  market  for  Argentine 
wheat  flour  in  1938,  and  Brazil  was  a  close  second.   Paraguay, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy  also  were  important 
purchasers  (see  table  5).   Including  v.'heat  flour  in  terms  of  wheat, 
about  50  percent  of  Argentine  •  exports  of  >'heat  and  wheat  flour  in  1938 
was  shipped  to  Brazil,  and  15  percent  was  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


1/ In  1937  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  lUQ   thousand 
but^hels,  or.  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  total  Argentine  exports 
in  that  year,   Althougb  exports  of  wheat  from  Argentina  to  the 
United  btates  are  inuicated  for  each  year,  United  States  statistics 
report  no  imports  of  wheat  for  consumption  except  in  1936  and  1937, 
and  no  imports  were  reported  for  wheat  flour.   This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  a  change  in  destination  en  route,  or  because  the  wheat  may 
have  been  entered  in-transit  and  reexported  from  the  United  States, 

2/  Each  barrel  weighs  196  pounds. 
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About  70  percent  of  the  byproducts  of  wheat  (bran  and  shorts) 
exported  from  Argentina  in  1938  was  purchased  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  about  15  percent  by  Sweden  and  Belgium  combined  (see  table  6). 
Exports  of  these  products  from  Argentina  to  the  United  States  con- 
stituted less  than  5  percent  of  the  total.   Exports  of "bran  of  al^ 
kinds"  from  Brazil  amounted  to  193  thousand  short  tons  in  1938 
(see  table  7).   Thirty-three  percent  of  these  products  were  exported 
to  Germany  in  1936.   Distribution  of  these  exports  from  Brazil  for 
1937  and  1938  is  not  available. 
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Table  2.  -  Wheat:  Exports  from  ARGENTINA  and  from  other  principal 
exporting  countries  of  the  world,  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1938 


Country 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Argentina  — 
Canada 


Quantity  in  1,000  bushels  of  60  potmds 
rZi2.996  ;126.A66  ;  59.171  ;U2.829  ;  71.295 


Australia  

UNITED  STATES  

Soviet  Union 

Rumania  

Hungary  — 
India 


Belgium  and  Luxemburg  - 

Yugoslavia  

French  Morocco  

Bulgairia 

All  other  countries  --- 
Total  world  exports 


Argentina  


1228,221 

;  123, 735 

54,880 

20,2A3 

3,781 

5,288 

106 

A,  103 

4,889 

6,962 

6,354 


: 243,043 

:  71,049 

:  1,879 

:  2,129 

:  22,439 

:  20,964 

:  7,222 

:  1,898 

:  10,795 

:  3,016 

:  4,569 

:  ^3i924 


96,009 

74,403 

34,849 

31,075 

36,753 

13,  U8 

17,097 

5,392 

11,686 

1,733 

7,109 

38.543 


: 114, 179 
:  94,041 
:  86,902 
:  46,880 
:  32,416 
:  16,024 
:  11,896 
:  5,007 
:  4,057 
:  4,184 
:  4,020 
68.194 


638>478  ; 502.098  ; 510.626  : 559.095 
Percent  of  world  exports 


34.7 


19.8 


11.8 


28.0 


12.8 


~^    Not  over  500  bushels. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  International  Yearbook 
of  Agricultural  Statistics.   United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  compiled  from 
official  statistics  in  1938.   Converted  to  U.  S.  measure  by  the  following 
factor;   1  quintal  -  3.674333  bushels  of  60  pounds. 
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Table  3.  -  Wieat  flour:  Exports  from  ARGENTINA  and  from  other 
principal  exporting  coiintries  of  the  world, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Country 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Argentina 


Australia  

UNITED  STATES  1/  

Canada  

Japan  

United  Kingdom  

Italy  

France  

All  other  countries  

Total  world  exports  


Quantity  in  1.000  barrels  of  196  poxinds 


ii^q 


5,553 
13,663 
9,57A 
2,067 
2,A69 
7U 


23 


7,11^ 


42.749 


652 


6,275 
5,795 
5,132 

2,735 
1,573 
1,659 

^1602 


31.917 


J2I. 


5,705 
3,660 
A,850 
l,A6l 
1,3U 
1,706 
1,A95 
6,4?1 


27.549 


1.071 


.5A1 


5,796 
4,453 
4,087 
1,811 
392 
1,871 
1,305 
^.889 


27.175 


Percent  of  world  exports 


6,925 
5,213 
3,912 
3,212 
1,204 
1,125 
933 
^,920 


29J89 


Argentina 

^J Includes  flour  milled  in  bond  from  foreign  wheat  or  in  part  from 
foreign  wheat. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  International 
Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics.   Converted  to  U.  S.  measure  by  the 
following  factor:   1  quintal  =  1.124796  barrels  of  196  pounds. 
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Table  4.  -  Wheat!  Exports  from  ARGENTINA  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  

Brazil  

United  Kingdom  

Belgium : 

Netherlands  

Peru 

Denmark  

Italy  

All  other  countries  


Total,  all  countries  — 


Total,  all  countries  

Brazil  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  ~ 

Belgium  

Netherlands  

Peru 

Denmark  

All  other  countries  

Unit  value  per  bushel 
of  total  exports  


2A2.996 


Quantity  in  1.000  bushels  of  60  pounds 


25,766 

81,557 

U,16^ 

33,A06 

27,111 

l,aA9 

l,it33 

18,998 

17,5a 

1/21,171 


126. A66 


10,  U6 
37,280 
U,021 
21,158 
12,045 
1,302 
2,397 
10,995 
U,975 
;l/ll,8Al 


59.171 


32,116 
5,901 
1,912 
5,338 
2,508 
3,952 

572 
3,318 

181 
3,373 


U2.829 


33,ii86 
25,219 

5,738 
U,10U 
15,502 

3,A63 
917 
26,610 

1,5U 
1/16,276 


71,295 


36,861 
10,i;20 

5,137 

3,ii83 

A,  268 

998 

A61 

251 

A,  672 


Value  in  1,000  paper  pesos 


631.755  ;  226.060  ;  170. 0A3  ;  A75.5A1  ;  183. AlO 


264.43? 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars  2/ 


28,304 
90,978 
15,257 
36,287 
29,169 
2,062 
1,594 
19,926 
.  18,418 
:1/22,U0 


ei.09 


58.128 


4,599 
17,198 
1,899 
9,675 
5,600 
589 
1,110 
5,030 
6,930 
:1/  5,498 


).46 


49.618  ;  U6.752 


26,703 
5,093 
1,542 
4,574 
2,154 
3,299 

469 
2,837 

U5 
2,802 


$0.84 


36,285 
24,700 

6,171 
U,il9 
15,653 

3,742 

928 

27,117 

1,467 
1/16,570 


ei.o3 


?4,?28 


26,028 

9,017 

4,372 

3,979 

3,090 

3,018 

811 

366 

181 

3,666 


$0.76 


l/  Includes  exports  to  Spain  of  9,516,450  bushels  valued  at  t9. 779,995  in  1929 
and  4,325,388  biishels  valued  at  $2,056,862  in  1932.   In  1937  exports  to  Greece 
amounted  to  7,132,138  bushels  valued  at  $7,3-27,668. 

2/  For  1929-32,  the  U.S.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from  the  gold  peso 
value.  One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2.272727  paper  pesos.  The  conversion  rates  for 
the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:  1929,  $0.9513;  1932,  $0.5844. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  froD;  official  trade  statistics 
of  Argentina.   Converted  to  U.  S.  measures  and  currency  by  applying  the  folloving 
factors:  1  metric  ton  -  %.lL,'i'i3'i   bushels  of  60  pounds;  1  peso  -   1929,  J0.41S6; 
1932,  $0.2571;  1936,  $0.2918;  1937,  $0.3086;  1938,  $0.2973. 
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Table  5.  -  ^Vheat  floiir:  Exports  from  ARGENTINA  to  principal  markets. 

in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937  *  193B 


Total,  all  coiintries 


United  Kingdom 

Brazil  

Paraguay  

Bolivia  

Chile  

Italy 


Netherlands  — 
Spanish  Africa  1/  — 
All  other  countries 


Total,  all  countries  — 


Total,  all  countries  

United  Kingdom  

Brazil  


Paraguay  - 
Bolivia  -- 

Chile  

Italy 


Netherlands  

Spanish  Africa  1/  

All  other  co\mtries 

Unit  value  per  barrel 
of  total  exports  •— 


Quantity  in  1^000  barrels  of  1^6  pounds 


li$41 


810 
67 
32 
U 

99 

111 


652 


273 

36 

50 

30 

33 

A 

3 

195 

28 


897  :  1,071 


162 
333 
138 

AO 
6 

a 

7 
51 
JL12- 


23/; 
3^7 
200 

7A 
58 
A7 
20 

_21. 


945. 


248 
246 
193 
84 
45 
36 
36 


Value  in  1.000  paper  peso 


=2/ 


17.748  ;     5.858  ;   11,610  ;  I6.6O8  ;   10.225 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


7,429 

1,955 

3,901 

321 

155 
68 

21 
485 
523 


$4.82 


1,506 

635 

81 

116 

70 

74 

9 

3 

450 

61. 


$2.31 


3,388 

:  5,125  : 

615 

:  1,121 

1,255 

:  1,668  : 

519 

i        955  : 

151  1 

:    350  : 

21  ! 

:    287  : 

156  ! 

222  : 

28  ! 

98  : 

191  ! 

-  : 

452  ; 

424  : 

$3.78  i 

$4.79  : 

3,040 

800 
795 
647 
280 
136 
lU 
105 

163 


$3.22 


1/ Classified  as  "Spanish  possessions"  in  1929  and  1932. 

2/  For  1929-32,  the  United  States  dollar  value  has  been  converted 
from  the  gold  peso  value.  One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2.272727  paper  pesos, 
The  conversion  rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:  1929,  $0,9513j 
1932,  $0.5844. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Argentina.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  cur- 
rency by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  metric  ton  .  11.247959 
barrels  of  196  pounds;  1  peso  =  1929,  $0.4186;  1932,  SO.2571;  1936, 
$0.2918;  1937j  $0.3086;  1938,  ^0.2973. 
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Table  6.  -  Bran,  shorts,  and  middlings  of  wheat:  Exports  from 
ARGENTINA  to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Totcl,  all  countries  — 


United  Kingdom 

Sweden  

Belgium  

Netherlands  — 

Derunark 

Norway  

Germany  

Finland  

UNITED  STATES 

Al]  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


United  Kingdom  

Sweden  

Belgium  

Netherlands  

Denmark  

Norv/ay 

Germany  

Finland  

UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Unit  value  per  ton  of 
total  exports  


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  short  tons 


21Lsl51',   319.529;  3^0.377;  291.781;  312.7^8 


22, $12 

■33,393 

13,325 

9,687 

/.,785 

79,659 

567 

1,813 

U,919 


0.7 


205,576 

20,123 

29,023 

5,332 

U,362 

11,737 

;,185 

2,231 

6-^6 

21,159 

0.2 


2^7,138 
8,206 

29,^35 
3,A02 

19,202 
1,9^A 
6,929 
5,925 
9,320 
3,376 

2.9 


215,10/v 

13,006 

10,893 

A, 396 

16,5a 

6,29v 

1,8^0 

2,7U 

19,237 

1,7^6 

6.6.. 


226,760 

25,603 

22,963 

7,769 

7,663 

8,06^ 

A,012 

1,711 

1 

8,197 

1/ 


Value  in  1.000  paper  pesos 


13.937;     12.835;     15.989;     16.8^2;     15.904 


Value  in  1.000  U.S.  dollars  2/ 


^,35^ 


1,860 

435 

325 

290 

207 

106 

1,7U 

12 

33 

_J18 


3.  .300 


:,113 

209 

2M 

55 

152 

122 

98 

2U 

7 

221 


0.6  1   0.2 


;&21.31 


i|10.33 


i, .  666 


3,393 

110 

399 

A5 

272 

26 

86 

75 

1/.7 

113 


3.1 


ei3.71 


^,1^7 


3,832 
230 
198 

73 
293 
lU 

33 

21 


6.5 


1.17.31 


4.724 


3,A59 
378 

345 
120 
114 
105 
61 
26 

120 


1/ 


1-^15.12 


1/  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

2/  For  1929-32,  the  U.  S.  dollar  v^lue  has  boen  converted  from  the  gold 
peso  value. '  One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2.272727  paper  pesos.  The  conversion 
rates  for  the  gola  peso  are  as  follows:  192^  ^J0.9513;  1932,  $0.5844. 

2/  Not  over  $500. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U,  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  sta- 
tistics of  Argentina.   Converted  to  United  States  veights  and  currency  by 
applying  the  following  factors:   1  metric  ton  «  1.1023  short  tons;  1  peso 
=  1929,  $0.4186;  1932,  $0.2571;  1936,  SO. 2918;  1937,  IO.3OS6;  1938, 
J^O.2973. 
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Table  7. 


Bran  of   all  kinds:—'   Exports  from  BRAZIL  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 
Gennany  


UNITED  STATES 
Belgium 


United  Kingdom 
Netherlands  — 

Norway  

Denmark  

France  


All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries  — 


Gennany  

UNITED  STATES 
Belgium 


United  Kingdom 
Netherlands  — 
Norway 

Denmark  

France  


All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Quantity  in  short  tons 


93.290 


79,835 

5,i;65 

6,275 

596 


1 
1.118 


90.625  ;  Li5.372 


22,729 

A51 

30,8ii,l 

23,190 

5,303 

981 

3,177 

2,264 

1.689 


0.5 


^7,955 

25,169 

22,645 

32,515 

4,^05 

5,062 

2,112 

4,582 

927 


17.3 


171.522 


91,222 

22,796 

22,819 

20,848 

6,194 

3,195 

307 

2/ 

3/4il4i 


193.002 


2/ 


13.3 


Value  in  1.000  mllreis 


19.14.6  ;  16.550  ;  31.932  ;  46.018  :  54. 70^ 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


2.261 


1,922 

UA 

159 

13 

-  I 

V 

2i 


1.178 


Unit  value  per  ton  of 
total  exports  — 


♦2A.24 


299 
5 

400 
299 
71 
15 
39 
29 
21 


Cit 


113.00 


2.087 


671 

350 

346 

448 

57 

108 

38 

56 


16.8 


$U.36 


^,H1 


1,623 
4^5 
428 
385 
102 
76 
6 

2l 26. 


14.2 


$18.31 


3.173 


2/ 


|l6.4iV 


"^7    Principally  irtieat  bran,  the  total  exports  of  which  amotmted  to: 


Year 


Short  tons 


Values 
(1.000  U.S.  dollars) 


Percent  of  total 


Quantity 

Value 

80 

73 

91 

90 

84 

80 

89 

87 

1929  74,862                                     1,661 

1932  82,751                                     l,06l 

1936  122,679  1,663 

1937  152,154  2,737 

1938  Not  available 
2/  Not  reported  separately. 

2/  May  include  negligible  exports  to  countries  listed  above,  since 

certain  types  of  bran  are  not  allocated  by  markets. 

^  Not  over  $500. 

Source:  Compiled  by   the  U.  S.  Tariff  CoBolseion  from  official  trade  sta- 
tictlcs  of  Brazil.   Converted  to  United  States  freights  and  currency  by 
applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  .  .0011023  short  tons;  1  milreis  = 
1929,  $0.].181;  1932,  $0.0712;  1936,  $0.06537;  1937,  $0.06826;  1938, 


Mr 

Trade  barriers,  conpetitive  conditions,  and  prices. 

In  the  reorganization  of  agriculture  which  took  place  following 
the  V;orld  War  of  1914.-1S,  practically  every  European  country  encouraged 
the  production  of  wheat  within  its  own  borders  through  various  types 
of  govormnental  aid;   they  also  placed  increased  restrictions  on  im- 
ports of  foreign  v.'heat  and  flour.   Most  of  the  principal  exporting 
countries  heve  also  directly  or  indirectly  subsidized  their  production 
and  export  of  the  cereal . 

Import  restrictions  generally  take  the  form  of  high  tariffs  and 
quota  and  milling  restrictions  -'    such  £s  those  prevailing  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.   The  United  Kingdom  alone,  amonf;  the  iraport^int 
European  countries,  admits  wheat  free  of  duty,^  but  even  in  that 
country  the  domestic  wheat  producer  is  subsidized  and  supported  by 
milling  restrictions;  moreover,  imports  have  been  subject  to  licenses 
and  strict  governmental  control  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  T/ar 
in  September  1939. 

Wheat  imported  into  the  United  States  is  dutiable  at  l>,2   cents 

3/ 
per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  end  wheat  flour  at  t-l^OA  per  100  pounds,  -^ 


2/ Milling  restrictions  customarily  require  that  a  stipulated  pro- 
portion of  domestic  wheat  be  used  in  the  milling  of  flour. 

2/  For  some  years  prior  to  Jan,  1,  1939,  wheat  entering  the  United 
Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  2  shillings 
per  quarter  of  4^0  pounds,  whereas  wheat  from  Empire  countries  was 
admitted  free  of  duty.   As  a  result  of  the  United  States-United  King- 
dom agreement,  tliis  preference  was  removed  and  wheat  from  all  sources 
was  made  free  of  duty. 

J/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  729. 
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Wheat,  unfit  for  humeri  consumption,  and  bran,  shorts,  and  Ijyproduct 
feeds  obtained  In  milling  wheat,  pay  a  duty  of  5  percent  ad  valorem. 
For  some  tlirie  exports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States,  especially  from 
the  Pacific  coast,  have  been  subsidized. 

The  production  of  all  classes  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  in 
1938  was  931  million  bushels,  of  which  63  percent  consisted  of  hard 
snring  and  hard  winter  varieties.   About  9  percent  of  production  was 
exported  and  51  percent  ifas  milled  for  flour;  there  was  a  large 
carry-over.   Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  is  usiially  a  large  exporter 
of  wheat,  its  imports  of  that  commodity  are  customarily  very  small. 
Only  in  a  few  recent  seasons  of  limited  domestic  production  have  im- 
ports for  consiomption  of  wheat  fit  for  human  food  been  substantial. 
Imports  which  enter  the  United  States  (nearly  all  from  Canada)  usually 
consist  of  insignificant  quantities  of  very  hard  varieties  of  wheat 
unfit  for  human  consumption  (used  for  feed) ,  and  of  wheat  imported  in 
bond  for  milling  and  export. 

Even  in  1936  when  this  country  imported  for  consumption  34.  million 
bushels  of  wheat  fit  for  human  food,  only  95  thousand  bushels  came 
from  Argentina.   Fourteen  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  unfit  for  human 
consumption  were  also  imported  during  that  year.   For  most  other 
years  in  the  period  1929-3^*  no  wheat  entered  from  Argentina,  and  no 
wheat  flour  has  been  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Argentina 
since  1928, 


1/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  pars.  729  and  730,  as  modified  by  the  second 
trade  agreement  with  Canada,  effective  Jan,  1,  1939.   Prior  to  this 
agreement  the  rate  had  been  10  percent  ad  valorem. 
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Only  negligible  quantities  of  wheat  or  flour  have  been  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  Argentina  in  recent  years.   Under  ordinary 
conditions,  hard  and  semi-hard  wheats  are  the  principal  types  exported 
from  Argentina'  the  United  States  is  also  an  exporter  of  these  types. 
There  is  often  competition  betv/een  United  States  and  Argentine  wheat 
in  certain  European  countries  where  there  has  been  an  increasing 
demand  for  the  hard  varieties  to  blend  with  the  soft  varieties  which 
they  produce. 

Increasing  trade  barriers,  greater  producticn,  and  mounting  stocks 
of  wheat,  coupled  with  general  adverse  economic  conditions,  caused  a 
decline  in  world  prices  on  the  free  market  in  the  early  1930 's  to 
the  lowest  level  in  the  centuiy.   As  a  result,  extensive  government 
programs  were  developed  for  the  control  of  rirlces  in  many  wheat- 
producing  and  wheat-constuning  countries.   These  programs  affecting 
the  importation,  exportation,  and  production  of  wheat  have  included 
increased  tariffs,  mixing  regulations,  quota  controls,  exchange 
controls,  clearing  and  barter  agreements,  price  fixing,  export  sub- 
sidies, and  the  restriction  and  subsidization  of  production.   Dif- 
ferent countries  have  employed  different  devices,  and  there  has 
developed  a  wide  disparity  in  wheat  prices  throughout  the  world. 
The  average  price  for  wheat  in  the  United  States  in  the  crop  year 
1936-37  was  11.17  per  bushel;  in  Argentina  it  was  $1.06;  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  fl.20;  in  Franc'e,  $1.91  J  in  Italy,  $1.95;  and  in 
Germany,  $2.2A  (see  tables  8  and  9). 
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In  the  crop  year  1929-30  the  average  price  in  the  United  States 
of  No.  2  hard  winter  wheat  was  $1.30  per  bushel;  in  the  crop  year 
1932-33,  it  was  only  $0.54-  oer  bushel.   Thereafter  the  price  rose, 
being  affected  by  droughts  and  by  the  Government's  agricultural 
policy,  and  reached  $1,18  per  bushel  in  1937-38.   In  the  following 
crop  year,  the  price  declined  sharply  but  advanced  after  the  declara- 
tion of  the  European  war  to  ^1.06  in  March  194-0. 

Prices  in  Argentina  followed  a  trend  similar  to  that  in  the 
United  States,  as  did  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  recovery 
of  prices  in  these  two  countries  occurred  at  a  later  date  tiian  in 
the  United  States.   Moreover,  prices  in  Argentina  did  not  rise 
sharply  after  the  European  war  began.   French  prices  in  the  oeriod 
1928-39  reached  a  high  ooint  (f2.]2  per  bushel)  in  the  crop  year 
1933-34..   Prices  in  Germany  vere  quoted  at  more  tlian  S2.20  per 
bushel  in  1934-35  and  did  not  decline  from  that  high  level.   Italian 
prices  were  also  high  tliroughout  tlie  period  1934--39.   In  fact,  wheat 
prices  in  Germany  and  Italy  were  higher  in  the  crop  year  1938-39  than 
in  1928-29. 

Prices  in  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania,  wheat-exporting 
countries  of  Central  Europe,  recorded  trends  somewhat  similar  to 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom;  in  certain  years,  however,  trends  in 
the  last  two  countries  deviated  sharply  from  that  of  world  prices 
as  recorded  by  the  unit  values  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
All  three  countries  experienced  lower  prices  in  1938-39  than  in 
the  previous  year  (see  table  9).   In  most  years,  prices  in  these 
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central  Suropean  countriec  have;  approximated  those  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  were  considerably  less  than  prices  prevailing  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany  where  special  efforts  have  been  made  to 
encourage  the  domestic  production  of  wheat. 


Table  8,  -  Wheat:   Prices  at  Chicago  and  Buenos  Aires 
(Per  bushel) 


Year 

beginning 

July 


1928-29  

1929-30  

1930-31  

1931-32 

1932-33  

1933-3A  

193/^-35 

1935-36  

1936-37  

1937-38  

1938-39  

1939- 

July 

August  

September  — 

October  

November  — 
December  — 
19A0- 

January  

February  — 
Mcirch 


No.  2 
Hard  Winter 
at 
Chicago 


$1.17 

1.30 

.8^ 

.53 

.53 

.9^ 

1.02 

l.Oii 

1.17 

1.18 

.70 

.68 
.67 
.88 
.85 
.90 
.99 

1.0^ 

1.05 
1.06 


No.   2 
Semi-Hard 
at 
Buenos  Aires 


t^l.l5 

1.17 

.66 

.A7 

.U 

.56 

.61 

.82 

1.06 

1.12 

.61 

.59 
.59 

.53 
.50 
.50 
.62 

.63 

.58 

.60 


Ratio  of 

Argentine  price 

to 

price  in 
^ gnited  States 
Percent 

98.3 

90.0 

78.6 

88.7 

83.0 

59.6 

59.8 

78.4 

90.6 

94.9 

87.1 

86.8 
88.1 
60.2 
58.8 
55.6 
62.6 

60.6 
55.2 
56.6 


Soiorce:  U.  S.  Agricultural  Statistics,  1939,  and  monthly  from 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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9.  - 

Wheat: 

Prices  of  imported  end  of  domestic  vheat 

Ln  Europe, 

1928-29  to  1938-39 

(In  0.  S.   cents  uor  busheDi' 

Year 

Prices  of 

iinported  wheats 

n  United  Kingdom 

(A'jguat- 
July) 

All 

British               :                No.   1 

No.   3 

Argentine 

AustrTlion^/ 

imnnl-t.li    3/ 

oaroelB  3/           :           Banitoba  4/ 

Manitoba  4/ 

Rosafi  4/ 

1928-29 

132 

129 

I 

U7 

138 

128 

t              UO 

1929-30 

130 

127 

1 

U3 

137 

122 

:              133 

1930-31 

79 

76 

82 

77 

72 

:                 78 

1931-32 

57 

59 

68 

62 

56 

:                 61 

1932-33 

56 

56 

61 

58 

56 

:                 58 

1933-3i 

66 

69 

83 

77 

67 

:                 71 

1934-35 

77 

80 

97 

88 

75 

:                 79 

1935-36 

88 

91 

101 

95 

y      94 

:                 93 

1936-37 

126 

129 

U2 

136 

129 

:              133 

1937-38 

126 

122 

155 

136 

125 

:               U7 

1938-39 

69 

68 

82 

75 

b7 

:                 "JO 

Prices 

of  doioestic 

■beats 

Dnited             : 

France 

Germany 

Itiily 

Hungary 

:        IfugoBlcvla          : 

Rxnnania  11/ 

Kingdom  6/ 

(Paris)   7/ 

(Berlin)   8/ 

(Milan)  9/ 

(Budaoest)   10/  :          (Novisad)   U/: 

(Br.iila)   5/ 

1928-29 

127               : 

167 

U2 

187 

U8 

—                 : 

1929-30 

120               : 

U7 

165 

187 

109 

:                  -                 t 

- 

1930-31 

81               : 

184 

163 

156 

72 

:         i/    79               : 

55 

1931-32 

61 

172 

152 

U9 

59 

:                  77               1 

49 

1932-33 

56              : 

124 

135 

151 

70 

:                   77                : 

77 

1933-34 

64              : 

212 

191 

189 

77 

64               I 

100 

1934-35 

66              : 

165 

222 

220 

i2/ 

77               : 

118 

1935-36 

81              : 

159 

225 

249 

Ig/ 

:                  li               •■ 

97 

1.36-37 

120               : 

191 

224 

195 

103 

:                102                : 

>7 

1  ,'37-38 

112               : 

164 

224 

200 

U7 

:                 118                : 

104 

1738-39 

1               60               : 
■• 

152 

225 

212 

ly  111 

:       12/    96               1 
:                                    : 

;  u/    81 

f   ■CT... 


1/    Basic  data  partly  trcta  official  sources  and  partly  from  triide  Journals.       Annual  averages  arc  arithmetic  Qvor-.ffts 
uata.       Conversions  of  foreign  prices  at  par  when  exchanges  were  near   par,   otherwise  at  current  exchange  rates. 

2/     Based  on  data  froi  Accounts  and  Paperc  Relating  to  Trade  and  N.ivigatijn  of  the  United  Kingdon;     decl^xred  values  of  all  imported 
whent  dividtsd  by  quantities  imported. 

^     Based  on  date  from  London  Grain,   Seed,  and  Oil  Reporter;     averages  jf  all  sales  jf  wheat  p;.rcels  (uxduaive  of  French  denatured 
v.'he-t  in  ttirch-May  1935)    on  British  airlcets. 

4/     Based  on  data  from  Com  Trade  News;     averages  of  Tuesday  quotations  of  parcels  aflat  or  for  parly  abipnent,   mainly  to  Liverpool. 
Argentine  prices  from  Nov.   17,  1932,    through  Deceii.b.3r  1938,    include  the  duty  of  2  shillings  ?er  quarter  (4-6  cents  per  bushel). 
Australian  prices  from  1931-32  are  averages  of  loft  quotitions. 

^     Prices  missing   for  some  weeks. 

6/     Averages  of  weekly  Gazette  prices  froD  the  official  Agriculturol  Market  Report. 

2/    Averages  of  daily  prices  (narchi  libre)   froci  Bulletin  des  Halles.       Fixed  prices  from  August  1936. 

2/     Baaed  on  datt   from  Wirtschaft  nnd  Statistik.       Mininum  or  fixed  prices  to  produc<,rs  frou  October  1933. 

2/    Based  on  data  from  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics  rjid  Monthly  Crop  Report  and 
Agricultural  Statistics.       Prices  ore  for  soft  wheat.       Fixed   prices  froD  August  1936. 

10/    Prices  of  Tisza  «he.it  through  1929-30  from  Bulletin  statistlque  censuol  hoogrois,  thereafter  from  U.  S.  Departnent  of  Igricultura. 

11/    Data  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1^    Because  of  the  nominal  character  ef  exchange  quotations,   conversion  to  0.  S.  cants  is  uneotisfactory. 
13/    Avoroge  for  7  months. 
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Effects  of  the  European  war. 

Exports  of  wheat  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  Europe  customarily 
range  from  300  to  4,00  million  bushels,  the  equivalent  of  about  20  per- 
cent of  European  consumption. 

The  proportion  of  Argentine  exports  of  tzheat  and  iriieat  products 
customarily  shipped  to  Latin  American  countries  approximates  60  per- 
cent.  These  markets  are  not  likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
European  war,  except  insofar  as  it  reacts  upon  the  general  pvirchasing 
power  of  the  Latin  American  countries.   The  European  market,  however, 
which  customarily  takes  about  4.0  percent  of  Argentine  exports,  has 
been  severely  disrupted  by  the  war. 

Imports  of  Argentine  wheat  into  continental  European  countries 
are  likely  to  be  severely  restricted  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Moreover,  the  United  Kingdom  may  reduce  its  purchases  of  Argentine 
wheat  in  favor  of  wheat  from  Empire  countries.   Should  such  a  diver- 
sion of  trade  occur,  Argentina  may  be  able  to  supply  some  of  the 
markets,  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  formerly  supplied  ty  Canada 
and  Australia. 

The  problem  with  respect  to  v/heat  flour  is  similar  to  that 
associated  with  wheat.   Exports  of  bran  may  be  affected  more  seriously 
than  those  of  wheat  or  wheat  floxir,  inasmuch  as  the  markets  for  bran 
are  almost  entirely  European. 
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WOODS 
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Woods 

The  classifications  of  "timber  and  wood"  as  used  in  the  trade 
statistics  of  various  countries  cover  a  wide  range  of  products, 
from  logs,  firewood,  poles,  posts,  and  other  unmanufactured  forms, 
to  boards,  large  and  small  squares,  framing  items,  ties  and  other 
sawmill  products.   It  is  possible  that  the  trade  statistics  of  some 
Latin  American  countries  even  may  extend  the  terras  to  include  such 
items  as  cooperage  stock,  box  shocks,  plywood,  and  veneer.   As  far 
as  available  data  vfill  permit,  the  term  is  here  used  in  the  more 
restricted  sense,  to  include  logs  and  basic  sawmill  products. 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production. 

Of  approximately  7.5  billion  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  world, 
about  30  percent  is  reported  to  be  in  Latin  America;  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  approximately  4-0  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  that 
region.   Although  unsurpassed  in  forest  area,  Latin  America  annually 
produces  not  more  than  5  to  7  percent  of  the  v/orld  output  of  saw 
timber.   In  comparison.  North  America  has  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
world  forest  area,  but  accounts  for  almost  60  percent  of  the  sa^m 
timber  output. 

The  relatively  m^nnr  position  of  Latin  America  as  a  producer  in 
proportion  to  its  large  forest  area  is  due  principally  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  forests  and  to  the  limited  demand  in  that  region  for  timber 
and  wood.   Approximately  90  percent  of  the  total  forest  area  is  in 
hardwoods,  while  the  principal  need  is  for  softwoods  v/hich  lend  them- 
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selves  readily  to  construction  and  indiis trial  uses,   Latin  American 
softwood  stands,  constituting  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
forest  area,  are  localized;  Mexico  and  Brazil  produce  the  predomi- 
nant share  of  the  total  output,  although  scattered  production  occurs 
in  several  other  Latin  American  countries.   In  character,  the  lum- 
ber produced  from  Latin  American  softwoods  is  suitable  chiefly  for 
such  purposes  as  boxes,  crates  and  packing  cases,  and  for  minor  items 
of  construction.   Latin  American  countries  depend  almost  entirely  on 
outside  sources,  chiefly  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  the  high- 
grade  louober  and  timber  used  in  construction. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  potential  and  actual  output  of 
timber  and  other  wood  varies  in  the  different  Latin  American  countries. 
Reserves  are  large  in  proportion  to  land  area  in  several  of  the  coun- 
tries, but  because  of  the  dearth  of  skilled  labor,  the  state  of  in- 
dustrial development,  and  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  the 
sawmill  industry  in  most  Latin  American  countries  has  not  been  greatly 
developed;   Brazil,  Chile,  and  Mexico  are  the  principal  exceptions. 
Nat\jral  barriers  to  timber  exploitation  occur  in  some  countries;  in 
Peru,  for  example,  the  mining  and  other  large  consuming  industries 
are  located  along  the  coast,  separated  from  the  forest  areas  by  the 
Andes. 

The  timber  Industry  throughout  Latin  America  is  relatively  primi- 
tive. Small  portable  mills  and  even  pit  (hand)  sawing  are  comoon. 
With  some  exceptions,  involving  particular  woods,  especially  pine 
and  cabinet  woods,  production  is  largely  for  local  constnaption,  or 
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for  nearby  over-the-border  trade.   This  includes  the  important  nroduc- 
ticm  of  fuelwood,  posts,  ties,  and  lumber  for  minor  construction  items, 
and  for  packing  rubber,  fruits,  and  canned  goods.   Several  woods, 
however,  are  produced  for  export,  especially  pine  and  cabinet  woods. 
Production  of  these  woods  is  commonly  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and 
standard  American  equipment  and  methods  are  in  use,  especially  in 
Mexico  and  Brazil,  where  several  modem  steam  sawmills  are  in  opera- 
tion. 

In  the  absence  of  production  data  to  indicate  the  rank  of  the 
producing  countries,  reliance  must  be  placed  on  estimates.   Brazil 
and  Mexico  probably  are  the  leading  producers;  their  important 
stands  of  pine  and  cabinet  woods  place  these  countries  in  a  position 
to  furnish  the  kinds  of  wood  in  chief  demand.   Other  countries,  such 
as  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Cuba  are  substantial  producers 
of  mahogany  and  Spanish  cedar j  Nicaragua,  in  addition,  produces  pine. 
Chile  owes  its  importance  as  a  producer  to  the  hai*dwood3  available  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country.   Several  other  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  also  producers  of  timber.   Ectiador  possesses  extensive 
timber  reserves  of  soft  and  hardwoods,  which  supply  internal  re- 
quiraaents,  but  the  only  export  trade  of  any  consequence  is  that  in 
balsa  in  the  log  (see  table  5)«   Venezuela  and  Colombia  have  timber 
resoxiroes  beyond  their  present  needs,  but  except  for  a  small  export 
trade  in  cabinet  woods,  production  is  almost  entirely  consumed  lo- 
cally.  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  are  importers  of  timber  and 
other  wood. 
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Latin  Amerlcaa  exRor;t.a,« 

The  timber  and  wood  export  trade  of  Latin  American  coimtries 
centers  chiefly  in  cabinet  and  specialty  woods  (the  latter  incltid- 
ing  balsa  and  ligntun-vitae)  to  -Uae  United  States  and  Europe,  and 
softwoods  and  utility  hardwoods  to  adjacent  or  nearly  countries. 
In  recent  years,  however,  an  increasing  trade  in  pine  and  hardwoods 
to  Europe  has  arisen,  particularly  from  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba,  and 
Nicaragua,  (See  tables  at  the  end  of  this  section),   Brazil  is 
an  important  exporter.   The  major  portion  (probably  65  percent)  of 
the  total  lumber  and  timber  exports  from  this  source  is  pine,  and 
the  remainder  is  cabinet  woods.   It  is  estimated  that  over  75  per- 
cent of  the  exports  of  Brazilian  pine  go  to  Argentina,  chiefly  as 
box  material;  other  markets  sire  Uruguay  and  Germany.   Exports  of 
cabinet  woods  from  Brazil  go  largely  to  the  United  States;  Europe, 
especially  the  United  Kingdom,  ranks  second,   Mexico  exports  "ordi- 
nary woods,"  such  as  pine,  and  "cabinet  woods"  such  as  mahogany  and 
prima  vera.   The  United  States  is  the  outstanding  foreign  market 
for  both  types;  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  are  of  less 
importance.   A  substantial  export  trade  exists  with  respect  to  cabi- 
net wood  logs  from  Mexico  to  British  Hondnms  for  reexport  chiefly  to 
the  United  States.   Exports  from  Chile  are  predominantly  of  rauli 
and  laurel  (cabinet  woods),  although  other  hardwoods  enter  the  trade 
in  less  important  quantities.   Available  export  statistics  indicate 
that  4^6  percent  of  the-  Chilean  trade  is  with  Germany  and  52  percent 
with  the  bordering  countries,  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 
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Tfith  the  exception  of  balsa  exported  from  Ecuador,  chiefly  to 
the  United  StM.ts3,  cabinet  v/oods  constitute  the  predominant  share 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Latin  American  export  trade.   This  in- 
clu'.lec  mahogany  and  Spanish  cedar  from  Cuba,  greenheart  from  British 
Gui;\na,  and  prima  vera  from  Venezuela,-' 


1/ Exixjrts  of  woods  from  several  Latin  American  countries  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  weight  rather  than  board  or  cubic  feet.  The 
ratio  of  weight  to  board  or  cubic  feet  varies  v/idely  according  to 
the  density  of  the  wood.   It  has  seemed  impracticable,  therefore, 
to  exjiress  the  quantity  figures  appearing  in  the  tables  in  this 
section  in  terms  of  board  feet. 
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Table  1.  -  Lioiriber  and  timber :■='   Exports  from  BRAZIL  to 
principal  markets,  in  specified  years, 
1929  to  193B 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 


Argentinj 
Portugal 
Germany  ~ 


United  Kingdom 
Uruguay 
Ul'JITED  STATES 

Italy  

France  


All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Argentina  - 
Portugal  — 
Germany 


United  Kingdom 
Uruguay  


UNITED  STATES 

Italy  

France  


All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
Iftiited  States 

Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  exports  iJ - 


280,^.69:   223.091 


Quantity  in  1,000  poirnds 


203,526 

2^,620 

2,565 

4,416 

35,080 

5,0U 

2/ 
3,459 
1|789 


1.8 


168,072 
15,920 

1,105 

3,956 

20,986 

6,341 


1,376 
J..Ji2 


2.8 


421,270 


304,809 

34,362 

25,632 

5,921 

2,462 

19,717 

15,271 

2,336 

10,560 


4.7 


575.526;  664,416 


399,127 
32,691 
25,046 
24,802 
20,506 
15,506 
8,411 
3,119 
46,318 


2,7 


2/ 


Value  in  1,000  lailreis 


26.662:  21,673:  42,904;  65,117;  76,907 


Value  in  1,000  U. 


c 


dollars 


3ii49 


2,107 
328 

46 
100 
401 

89 
2/ 

57 

22 


2.8 


1.011 


li^4^ 


1,079 

159 

10 

31 

134 

66 

20 
44 


4.3 


$0,007 


2,805 


1,976 

234 
161 

43 
15 
176 
82 
45 
U 


6.3 


^o.oa/ 


A,;^5;  4.461 


3,003 
242 
202 
189 
149 
136 

65 
56 

40:3 


3.1 


:;^o.oo8 


2/ 


$0,007 


"JT  In  1936  over  73/S,  and  in  1937  over  75^  of  the  total  value  was 
composed  of  "Pine."   2/  Not  reported  separately.  ^  Not  over  500. 
iJ     The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  and  other  tables  should  be 
interpreted  v/ith.  caution,  especially  v/hen  comparing  the  imit  values 
of  the  exports  of  one  country  with  those  of  another.  Exports  from 
the  different  Latin  American  coimtries,  though  of  the  same  commodity 
frequently  are  of  different  types  or  grades.   Moreover,  different 
methods  of  valuation  are  employed  by  the  various  countries  and  some 
countries  have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the  period  1929- 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Brazil.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.2046  lbs.   1  paper  mil- 
reis  -  1929,  $0.1181;  1932,  $0.0712;  1936,  ;|0. 06537;  1937,  ^0.06826; 
1938,  ^.0580. 
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Table  2.-  Wood,  unmanufactured  -  Rauli:  Exports  from 
CHILE  to  principal  markets,  in  specified 
years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936  •  1937 


1938 


Total,  all  co\an tries  - 


Germany 
Argentina 
Bolivia  — 
Peru  


All  other  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  covin  trie  3  - 


Germany  — 
Argentina 
Bolivia  — 
Peru 


All  other  countries 

Unit  value  per  poiond 
of  total  exports  ^ 


Quantity  in  1.000  povinds 


27.778 


H 


/i.OOO 


37 
2,250 

338 
1,170 

205 


13.7U   ;  20.597  ;  23.581 


36 
7,A55 

3,985 


6,355 
6,518 
2,^20 
5,022 
282 


13,383 
5,157 
1,858 
3,126 

SL 


Value  in  1.000  gold  pesos 


JL182. 


181 


813   ;     l.^U  ;     2.026 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


.621. 


1/ 


$0,023 


22 


2/ 


12 
2 
7 

1 


$0,006 


JL62. 


1 
92 
25 


$0,012 


297 


119 
83 
36 
55 


$0,014 


a7 


242 

116 

31 

27 

1 


$0,018 


1/ Not  separately  reported. 

2/  Not  over  $500. 

^  See  footnote  4,  table  1. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  Chile.   Converted  to  United  States  v/eights 
and  currency  by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  gross  kilo  = 
2.2046  lbs.   1  peso  =  1929,  $0.1217;  1932,  $0.1217;  1936,  $0.206C 
1937,  $0.2060;  1938,  $0.2060. 
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Table  3.  -  Wood,  unmanufactured  -  Laurel:  Exports  from 

CHILE  to  principal  markets,  in  specified 

years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  coimtries  - 


Germany  

Argentina  

Peru 

Bolivia  

All  other  countries 


Total,  all  countries  - 


Total,  all  countries  - 


Germany  

Argentina  

Peru 

Bolivia  

All  other  countries 


Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  exports  "^ 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


TL 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


5.750 


2,929 
1,^61 

1,073 
152 
135 


8,176 


39 
3,926 
3,912 

37 
262 


20.42^ 


10,045 

5,173 

4,570 

174 

461 


20.002 


13,395 
4,504 
1,621 

395 

87 


Value  in  1.000  gold  pesos 


156; 


262: 


947 


1,1^7 


Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollars 


^ 


IL 


10 
5 
3 
1 


$0,003 


-^ 


2/ 


2/ 


27 

25 


^0.007 


23^ 


109 
40 

39 
2 

5 


$0,010 


238 


156 
60 

15 
6 

1 


$0,012 


y Not  separately  reported. 

2/  Not  over  500. 

^    See  footnote  4,  table  1. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  Chile.   Converted  to  United  States  weights 
and  currency  by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  gross  kilo  - 
2.2046  lbs.  1  peso  =  1932,  i^0.1217j  1936,  .#0.2060;  1937,  $0.2060; 
1938,  $0.2060. 
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Table  4.  -  Cabinet  v/ood3  -  Mahogany:  Exports  from  CUBA  to 
principal  markets,  in  specified  yjars, 
1929  to  I93B 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


193s 


Total,  all  countrioD  - 


UNITED  STATES 
Puerto  Rico  — 

Dennark  

Germany  

Italy 


United  Kingdom 
France  


Canary  Islands 
Spain  


All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  6/ 


Total,  all  countries  - 


UNITED  STATES 
Puerto  Rico  -- 

Denmark  

Germany  


Italy  

United  Kingdom 
France  


Canary  Islands 
Spain 


All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  6/ 


UniTi  value  per 
cubic  foot  of 
total  exports^ 


8Z_ 


2,79^ 


Quantity  in  1.000  cubic  1 


81 

i/" 

25f> 

85 

3a 

293 

1 

1,531 
206 


2.9 


320 


J/ 


48 


1 
2 
7 


9 
196 
^ 57_ 


15.0 


JJZi. 


113 

5 

15 

7 

2 

2 

U 

11 

16 


67.0 


190 


115 
2 

24 

11 

1 
2 

1 

34 


61. 4 


-s^ 


121. 


y 


20 

U 

13 

4 

3 

1 


17 


58.0 


Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollcris 


.7/ 


406 


88 

i/' 
37 

14 
47 
46 
2 
139 
33 


21.7 


).145 


60 


2/ 
i/ 


2/ 
4/ 


13 


1 
1 


9 
26 

10 


22.3 


<J0.189 


J:21 


128 

4 

15 

10 

3 
1' 

11 

19 


67.6 


sbl.113 


227 


142 

2 

26 

16 

1 

2 

36 


63.1 


a.  193 


161 


65 
24 
16 
22 
6 

2 


'2I       22 


55.2 


$1.2S3 


1/  Beginning  in  1936,  the  classification  "Mahognny"  was  divided 
into  "Mahogany,  savm,"  and  "Maiiogany  in  the  log."   The  quantity 
for  "Mahogany,  satm,"  is  now  stated  in  superficial  feet  which  have 
been  converted  to  cubic  feet  at  12  superficial  feet  to  one  cubic 
foot.   The  high  imit  values  in  1936-38  are  doubtless  e;;.plained  by 
the  increased  proportion  of  aa-wn  mahogany  in  Cuban  exports. 

2/  Not  over  500. 

^  Not  reported  separately. 

fj     Includes  30,150  cubic  feet  valued  at  ^2,975  exported  to  Bel- 
gixun. 

V  Includes  9,873  cubic  feet  valued  at  $13,228  exported  to  the 
Netherlands . 

6/  Includes  Puerto  Rico. 

7/  One  peso  is  equivalent  to  1  U.  S.  Dollar  (all  years). 

3/  See  footnote  4,  tablo  1. 


Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  Cuba. 
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Table  5.  -  Balsa,  in  the  log  and  sawn:  Exports  from  ECUADOR 
to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years, 
1929  to  1938 


Exported  to 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 

UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  — 

Germany  

France  

Japan 


Netherlands 

All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 

UNITED  STATES 
United  Kingdom  — 

Germany  

France  

Japan 


Netherlands  

All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per 
pound  of  total 
exports  2iJ 


3,642 


Quantity  in  1,000  pounds 


3,611 
6 
8 


17 


99.1 


1.05A 


934 

33 

5 
23 
4 
__S1 


88.6 


2 1  ^46 


2,085 

260 

48 

1/ 
25 

21 
107 


81.9 


2,798 


2,023 
249 
112 

1/ 
133 
61 
220 


72.3 


3,324 


2,207 
306 
224 
213 
110 

45 
219 


66.4 


Value  in  1,000  sucres 


548  :    176  ;  1.057  ;  1,264  ;  1,780 


no 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


109 

^/ 
2/ 


99.5 


$0,030 


_22L 


27 

1 


2L 


92.1 


$0,028 


101 


1/ 


83 
10 
2 


1 

1 

A. 


82.3 


$0,040 


115 


1/ 


84 
9 
6 


4 
4 
8 


72.7 


$0,041 


133 


92 
10 
10 
8 
4 
3 
6 


69.0 


$0,040 


y Not  separately  reported. 

2/  Not  over  500. 

^  See  footnote  4,  table  1. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Ecuador  and  Monthly  Economic  Reports  of  Guayaquil.  Con- 
verted to  United  States  weights  and  ciorrency  by  applying  the  following 
factors:  1  kilo.  =  2.2046  lbs.;  kilos  reported  are  gross.   1  sucre 
1929,  $0.2000;  1932,  $0.1667;  1936,  $0.0952;  1937,  $0.0910;  1938, 
$0.0746. 
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Table  6.  -  Timber  and  wood:  Total  exports  from  MEXICO, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(Value  in  thousands  of  U«  S.  dollars) 


Type  of  wood 

.  1929 

1932  ; 

1936  ; 

1937  : 

1938  1/ 

Cabinet  woods,  in  the  log' 

Ordinary  wood,  sawed 

Ordinary  wood,  in  the  log 
Cabinet  woods,  sawed  

!  1,559  i 
:    372 
\         186 
;    567 

\          66  \ 
'•          13  ' 
:      1  • 
\           12 

3^6  : 

59  : 
2/ 

'     9 

60.;  : 
AG   : 
:     ^6  " 
17 

A97 

:     19 
'•             3 

Total  woods  listed  — 

'i     2,68/, 

\           92  ! 

HA 

\         713 

';         561 

1/ Preliminary. 
2/  Not  available. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Mexico.  1  peso  »  1929,  $0.^^18;  1932,  $0.3185;  1936, 
$0.2776;  1937,  $0.2775;  1938,  $0.2212. 
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Table  7.  -  Liamber  -  pine:  ^Ixports  from  NICARAGUA  to  prin- 
cipal markets,  in  specified  years, 
1929  to  193s 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


193B 


Total,  all  countries 

United  Kingdom  — 
UNITED  STATES  


Panama 

Honduras  

Jamaica  


All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Totals  all  countries 


United  Kingdom  

UNITED  STATES  

•Panama ■ 

Honduras  

Jamaica  

All  other  cotintries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per 
board  foot  of 
total  exports  2/  - 


9,68^ 


Quantity  in  1.000  board  feet 


1,020 
2,125 
3,487 
1,611 

1»4AQ 


10.5 


724 


99 
527 


13.' 


1,191 


1,127 

7 

37 

20 


94.6 


5,129 


4,409 
232 
185 


86.0 


6,337 


3,031 

2,5U 

134 

305 

44 

259 


39.7 


Value  in  1»Q00  U.  S.  dollgjs  l/ 


ML 


98 

154 

72 

-.58_ 


9.6 


$0,044- 


16 


3 

11 

2 


_24 


2/ 


23 


1 


2L 


17.7 


$0,023 


93.4 


$0,020 


30 


67 
5 
3 


83.1 


'0.016 


96 


45 
33 

3 
2 

1 
7 


39.5 


$0,015 


1/ One  cordoba  is  equivalent  to  one  U.  S.  dollar  (all  years). 

2/  Not  over  500. 

2/     See  footnote  4,  table  1. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Nicaragua. 
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Table  8.  -  Wood,  unmanufactured  -  Mahogany:  Exports  from 
NICARAGUA  to  principal  markets,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1933 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  — 


UNITED  STATES  


Germany  — • 

Peru 


All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries  

UNITED  STATES  

Germany 


All  other  countries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 

Unit  value  per 
board  foot  of 
total  exports  "}] 


8.099 


8,088 
11 


99.9 


6/jL 


640 

i/ 


99.9 


$0,079 


Qus-ntity  in  1.000  board  feet 


12 


12 


100.0 


81 


18 

5 

25 

28 


22.7 


1.327 


1,202 
24 

101 


90.6 


1,633 


1,5a 
23 
38 
13 
18 


94.4 


Value   in  1,000  U.    S.   dollc-.rs  l/ 


IZ 


2/ 


100.0 


^0.020 


2/ 
2/ 

2L 


16. 


<?0.041 


J22. 


86 

1 


93.0 


ii;o.070 


.27 


91 

< 

2 
■\_ 

1 


94.2 


$0,059 


1/ One  cordoba  is  equivalent  to  1  U.   S.   dollar  (all  years). 

2/  Not  over  500. 

^     See  footnote  4,  table  1. 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  fro;:^.  official  trade 
statistics  of  Nicaragua. 
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yrade  beorrlere*  and  oompetltlve  conditions,. 

A  complete  discussion  of  the  import  barriers  affecting  timber  and 
wood  exported  fi'om  Latin  American  countries  would  involve  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  tariff  schedules  of  a  large  number  of  countries.   A 
general  axtrvej   of  these  schedules,  howeyer,  indicates  that  such  exports 
encounter  a  m1,nlm»m  of  trade  barriers. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  are  predominantly  of  cabinet  woods  in 
the  log  and  sawed  forms;  logs  and  some  sawed  forms  are  admitted  free 
of  duty,  but  most  sawed  cabinet  woods  are  dutiable  and  all  sawed 

lumbeir  is  subject  to  an  import  excise  tax  of  $3  p>er  thousand  board 

i/ 
feet.    Available  information  indicates  that  there  are  no  trade 

barriers  on  cabinet  woods  in  European  markets,  although  since  the 
declaration  of  war  in  September  1939 >  most  European  countries  have  ex- 
ercised rigid  control  over  imports.   In  some  instances  exchange  con- 
siderations and  barter  arrangements  with  European  countries  have  in 
the  past  stimulated  Latin  American  exports  of  lumber. 

Some  Latin  American  countries  accord  preferences  to  imports  of 
timber  and  other  wood  from  other  Latin  American  countries.   These 
preferences  are  often  determined  by  the  phraseology  of  the  tariff 
classification,  for  example,  an  exemption  from  duty  if  imported  from 

1/  Imposed  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932.   In  trade  agreements  with 
Canada  and  Ecuador,  this  tax  was  reduced  on  all  types  of  lumber  to 
|1.50  per  thousand  board  feet.   The  tax  on  most  cabinet  wood  lumber, 
however,  was  restored  to  $3  p«r  thousand  board  feet  as  a  result  of  the 
second  trade  agreement  with  Canada,  effective  Jan.  1,  1939.   Cabinet 
wood  lumber  from  Cuba  is  taxable  at  $2.4X)  per  thousand  board  feet,  ex- 
cept mahogany  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement  with  Cuba, 
is  taxable  at  |1.20. 
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a  Latin  American  country  for  a  given  purpose,  or  the  establishment  of 
dimensions  which  do  not  conform  to  8isM»8  commonly  accepted  in  world 
trade  as  standard,  or  they  may  result  from  exclusive  bilateral  trad« 
agreements* 

Available  information  indicates  that  Latin  American  woods  do  not 
encoionter  severe  competition  in  their  principal  markets.   Exports  of 
softwoods  from  Brazil,  chiefly  of  box  grades  and  less  important  con- 
struction members,  can  be  placed  in  the  nearby  Rio  do  la  Plata  markets 
under  more  favorable  conditions  than  similar  stock  from  the  United 
States  and  Scandinavia.   The  United  States  has  an  advo.ntage  over 
Brazil  in  the  larger  construction  items,  however,  due  to  difforonces 
in  the  character  of  the  timber  of  the  respective  countries.   Brazil 
is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  the  markets  of  Central  America  because 
of  competition  from  local  production  and  imports  from  the  United  States. 
Chilean  hardwoods  have  an  advantage  in  the  nearby  markets  of  Argentina, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia  because  of  conditions  similar  to  those  favoring 
Brazilian  softwoods. 

The  competition  offered  Latin  American  cabinet  woods  occurs  almost 
entirely  in  North  American  and  European  markets  and  is  centered  pre- 
dominantly on  mahogany,   African  mahogany  enters  the  same  use-classes 
as  the  American,  and  is  competitive  with  it*   Competition  from  this 
source  is  probably  less  severe  in  the  United  States  market  than  in 
Europe.   In  1938,  75  percent  of  the  total  Imports  of  mahogEiny  into 
the  United  States  were  from  Latin  America. 

y Representative  prices  for  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods  are 
not  available,  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  each  individual  shipment  is  de- 
termined by  its  quality.   The  sharp  increase  in  the  unit  value  of  ex- 
ports of  mahogany  from  Cuba  (see  table  U)    in  recent  years  is  doubtless 
the  resxilt  of  shift  in  the  form  of  such  exports  from  logs  x,o  selected 
lumber. 
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Effects  of  the  European  war. 

The  principfiO.  need  in  Latin  America  is  for  softwoods,  ranging  from 
boxboard  grades  to  heavy  construction  timbers.   Argentina,  Peru, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela  are  the  principal  importers  in  South  America, 
and  the  European  war  should  not  affect  the  shipment  of  box  grade  stock 
and  minor  construction  items  from  nearby  sources  to  these  markets. 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Panama  are  large  markets  for  softv/oods  (chiefly  of 
box  grade),  but  these  countries  depend  on  the  United  States  for  their 
principal  supply,  rather  than  on  Brazil  and  other  South  American 
sources.   It  is  probable  that  the  relatively  unimportant  overseas 
trade  of  Latin  American  producers  in  softwoods  will  bo  greatly  cur- 
tailed for  the  duration  of  the  European  war,  as  will  the  movement  of 
cabinet  woods  from  Latin  American  countries  to  Europe.   Unless  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  cargo  ships,  the  movement  of  cabinet  woods  from  Ln.tin 
America  to  the  United  States  should  be  uno.ffected  by  v/ar  conditions 
except  that  the  demand  may  be  stimulated  by  the  rearmament  and  ship- 
building programs  in  this  country. 
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Wool 

Wool  varies  in  fineness  from  the  extremely  coarse  to  the  extrercely 
fine  fiber.   The  price  of  wool  generally  varies  with  its  fineness, 
which  largely  determines  the  use  to  which  it  is  put.   The  coarse 
native,  or  "unimproved"  rools,  grown  chiefly  in  Asia,  are  used  prin- 
cipally in  carpets  and  rugs.   Certain  of  these  also  are  frequently, 
"blended  with  coarse  "improved"  or  apparel  wools  in  the  manufacture  of 
special  fabrics.   Coarse  apparel  wools  are  frequently  blended  with 
carpet  wools  in  making  floor  coverings,  but  their  principal  use  is  in 
blankets  and  the  less  expensive  woven  fabrics  and  knit  goods.   Coarse 
apparel  wools  having  some  lustre  are  also  blended  with  mohair  for  the 
weaving  of  light-weight  summer  suitings  and  dress  goods,  and  for 
u-oholstery  (pile)  fabrics.   Aoparel  wools  of  medium  fineness  eire  used 
principally  in  the  manufacture  of  suitings  and  dress  goods;  the  United 
States  is  a  large  producer  of  such  wools.   The  fine  apparel  wools 
grown  chiefly  in  Australia  are  occasionally  blended  with  the  finer 
animal  hairs,  but  their  predominant  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  and  knit  goods,  the  value  of  which  usually  increases  directly 
with  the  fineness  of  the  wools  used.   This  results  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  as  wools  increase  in  fineness  they  generally  become  softer, 
and  the  fabrics  made  from  them  have  more  acceptable  draping  properties. 
All  grades  of  short  wools  may  be  used  in  felts,  ranging  from  the 
finest  billiard,  piano,  and  hat  felts,  to  those  made  from  the  coarsest 
short  wools,  whether  of  caiTDet  or  apparel  types  and  ^nimHl  hair. 
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Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production* 

In  general,  wools  grown  in  South  America  are  somewhat  coarser 
than  those  produced  in  most  other  important  wool-exporting  regions. 
Comparatively  little  merino  (fine)  wool  is  produced,  except  in 
certain  sections  of  Peru  and  Argentina,   Much  of  tlie  South  Ameri- 
can wool  is  deficient  in  certain  desirable  characteristics,  and 
for  that  reason  is  usually  blended  with  other  wools,   Argentina 
is  qy  far  the  principal  producer  of  the  coarser  apparel  wools  wnich 
are  blended  with  the  true  carpet  wools  in  the  manufacture  of  floor 
coverings.   Argentina  also  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of 
unimproved  or  true  carpet  wools. 

There  is  also  a  limited  production  in  Latin  America,  chiefly 
in  Peru,  of  hair  from  animals  related  to  the  camel,  such  as  the 
alpaca,  llama,  vicuna,  the  huarizo  (cross  of  the  male  l].ama  and  the 
female  alpaca)  and  the  misti  (cross  of  the  male  alpaca  and  the  fe- 
male llama) .   All  these  are  specialty  hairs  produced  only  in  the 
Andean  regions  of  fcouth  America,   Alpaca  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant.  Llamas  are  used  chiefly  as  beasts  of  burden;   conse- 
quently their  hair  becomes  so  worn  as  to  be  unfit  for  most  manu- 
facture.  Vicuna  hair,  the  finest  animal  fiber  known,  is  produced 
in  very  limited  amounts,  since  the  wild  animals  must  be  slaughtered 
to  obtain  it.   Stringent  conservation  measures  have  been  imposed 
in  recent  years  to  prevent  extinction  of  tne  species.   These 
animal  hairs,  other  than  vic\ina,  are  usually  blended  with  wools  in 
textile  manufacture. 
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Wool  production  in  Latin  America  (including  the  foregoing  special- 
ty hairs)  has  customarily  amounted  to  about  one-sixth  of  world  produc- 
tion; in  1938  Latin  American  production  was  627  million  poxinds,  or 
16.4.  percent  of  the  estimated  world  production  of  3,830  million  pounds 
(see  table  1).   Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru  in  that 
year  accounted  for  93  percent  of  the  total  wool  production  in  Latin 
America,   Argentina  and  Urupiay  alone  accounted  for  80  percent. 
About  30  percent  of  the  total  Latin  American  production  is  used  by 
domestic  industries  or  native  craftsmen;  the  remainder  is  exported. 
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Table  1,-  Wool:  Production  in  principal  producing  countries, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Country 


1929 


1933  :  1936 


1937  •  1938 


Argentina 
Uruguay  — 
Chile  


Quantity  in  millions  of  pounds 


Other  Latin  American 
countries  


Total,  Latin  America  


323 

135 

33 


5A7 


Australia ■ — 

UNITED  STATES 

New  Zealand  — 

Union  of  South  Africa  

Canada  and  Newfoundland  - 

Europe  1/  

Asia  2/ 

Africa  ^ 


925 

363 
222 
312 

21 
912 
230 

88 


Estimated  world  total  - 


Latin  America  — 


3»620 


3-^8 

101 

32 


535 


^^29 
279 
255 
19 
638 
223 
_62. 


3.294 


350 

112 

25 


572 


990 
426 
295 
25i 
19 
655 
316 

Ml. 


3 1 6^9 


380 

128 

34 

84 


626 


1,0U 
433 
3U 
230 

19 
783 
310 
121 


3.850 


Percent  of  world  production 


385 

121 

31 

30 


e,zj 


938 
436 
305 
240 

19 
837 
3U 


3>830 


1/  Including  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
2/  Excluding  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
^  Excluding  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Source:  Bulletins,  National  Association  of  V\(ool  Manufacturers. 

Note:  The  statistics  for  Latin  American  countries  include  the 
various  related  specialty  hairs. 
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Latin  American  exports. 

Australia  is  by  far  the  world's,  largest  wool  exporting  country; 
Argentina  ranks  second,  followed  by  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  Uruguay.   Wool  exporting  coxon tries  in  Latin 
America,  other  than  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  are  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Brazil,   These  five  Latin  Aiiierican  countries  together  have  cus- 
tomsirily  accounted  for'  more  than  20  percent  of  total  world  exports; 
Argentina  alone  has  usually  supplied  about  15  percent.   In  recent 
years  exports  of  wool  from  Latin  America  have  averaged  about  4.5O 
million  pounds  as  compared  with  exports  from  Australia  of  820 
million  pounds  and  with  a  world  total  of  2,100  million  pounds 
(see  table  2) . 

Most  of  the  v/orld's  exports  of  vool  in  recent  years  have  gone 
to  European  countries.   The  United  States  vfB.3   formerly  a  large 
importer,  but. with  increased  domestic  production,  its  imports  (other 
than  the  carpet  wool)  loave  been  relatively  small  in  recent  years  ex- 
cept during  periods  of  unusually  high  activity  (as  in  1937)  in  the 
wool-manufacturing  industry. 
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Table  2.-  Wool,  raw:-i/  Exports  from  principal  producing  countries 

of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world, 

in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  from  - 


Argentina 
Uriiguay  ~ 

Chile  

Peru 

Brazil  — 


Total  exports  from 
above  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  


Australia  

New  Zealand  

Union  of  South  Africa 
Belgium  and  Lixxem- 

burg  2/ 

British  India  

France  2/  

United  Kingdom: 

Domestic  


Reexports  

All  other  countries  ^J 

World  total  {J  — 


Latin  American  countries 
listed  above ■  —- 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1«000  pounds 


28^,313 

112,619 

23, U9 

10,57ii 

11.392 


AA2.3A7 


76ii,760 
23A,956 
286,87^ 

35,711 
67,063 
61,363 

51,984 
330,629 
233tl48 


289,878 

95,139 

25,058 

9,213 

3.907 


423 tl9? 


851,637 
238,179 
372,661 

58,309 
35,72A 
37,335 

a,911 
318,136 
106.174 


307,762 

101,379 

21,528 

13,199 

13.704 


457.572 


836,093 
314,408 

213, 9U 

106,087 
58,713 
64,368 

58,500 
264,944 
198.580 


2.081.132  ;  2.069.481  ;  2.137.792  ;  1.996.484  ;  2.100.395 


255,956 

90,970 

27,267 

12,347 

6,397 


392.937 


771,729 
282,352 
237,307 

113,041 
58,902 
69,190 

45,549 
220,551 
207.708 


334,830 

117,352 

22,108 

12,317 

11.839 


498.446 


849,607 
271,280 
244,404 

75,713 
56,362 
49,332 

42,403 
256,719 
137.893 


Percent  of  total  world  exports  kJ 


21.3 


20.4 


21.4 


19.7 


23.7 


1/  Includes  washed,  unwashed,  scoured,  pulled  wool,  slipe;  and  for  various 
countries  hair  of  the  Camel,  mohair.  Angora  goat.  Cashmere  goat,  and  alpaca. 
The  following  items  have  been  considered  as  not  within  this  classification: 
Carded,  combed,  dyed  wool,  flocks;  sheep,  lambskins  and  goatskins  with  the  hair 
on,  mill  waste,  noils,  and  tops. 

2/  Believed  to  be  principally  reexports. 

^  Believed  to  include  some  reexports. 

ij   Exclusive  of  exports  from  France,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  and  reexports  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Source:  Compiled  t&'  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  the  exporting  countries.   World  total  from  the  International  Yearbook  of 
Agricxiltiiral  Statistics,  Rome. 
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Carpet  wools  exported  from  Latin  America  compete  chiefly  with 
wools  from  Asia,  and  the  apparel  wools  with  those  from  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,   About  25  percent  of  the  exports  of 
non-Latin  American  wool  consists  of  native  or  carpet  wools,  whereas 
such  fiber  probably  constitutes  not  over  7  percent  of  the  movement 
from  Latin  America,   Exports  of  apparel  wools  from  all  net  exporting 
countries  average  about  1,835  million  pounds.   Of  this  quantity, 
about  4-15  million  pounds,  or  23  percent,  is  exported  from  Latin 
America,  as  compared  with  1,375  million,  or  nearly  75  percent,  from 
British  Empire  countries. 

The  orincipal  markets  for  Argentine  wools  have  been  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Italy, 
For  Uruguayan  wools  the  principal  destinations  have  been  the  United 
Stetes,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Japan,   Chilean  wools  have  been  taken 
principally  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Japan,  while  Peruvian 
wools  have  gone  chiefly  to  tlie  Uhited  Kingdom  and  Germany,   Animal 
hair  from  the  Andean  countries  -  predominantly  alpaca  -  has  been  ex- 
ported largely  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  France.   Exports  of  wool  from  the  principal  producing 
countries  of  Latin  America  to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years, 
1929  to  I93B,  are  shown  in  tables  U   to  11  at  the  end  of  this  section. 


5iiO 

Trade  berrlerfff  conpctltlve  conditions,  and  prices « 

Wools  (and  hair)  from  the  Latin  American  countries  enter  all  the 
important  importing  countries,  except  the  Uhited  States ,  free  of 
duty.   In  the  United  States  the  basic  duty  rviges  from  24  cents  to 
34-  cents  per  pound  of  clean  content ,  and  applies  to  all  wools  imported 
for  consumption  except  carpet  wools  and  wools  not  finer  than  4-Os  im^ 
ported  under  bond  for  specified  uses.  1/ 

In  the  period  1936-3^,  United  States  imports  averaged  annually 
about  70  million  pounds  of  wool  and  2  million  pounds  of  alpaca  and 
similar  hair  from  South  America,  but  the  figure  for  1937  was  much 
higher  than  that  for  either  1936  or  1938.   About  one-half  of  the 
imports,  however,  have  been  carpet  wools  entered  free  of  duty  under 
bond.   Most  of  the  imported  apparel  wools  have  come  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

The  price  of  wool  is  greatly  influenced  V  the  degree  of  in- 
dustrial activity.   In  1929  this  average  price  of  domestic  wool 
(fine  territory  staple)  at  Boston  was  93.2  cents  per  pound j  there- 
after it  declined  sharply  to  47.3  cepts  in  1932.   The  average  price 
rose  in  1933  and  1934.,  declined  somejrhat  in  1935;  and  rose  again  in 
1936  and  1937.   In  1937  it  stood  at  99.8  cents  per  pound,  a  higher 
figure  than  that  in  1929,  but  declined  in  1938  and  1939  to  approx- 
imately 71  cents  per  pound.   With  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe, 

1/  Carpet  wools  (not  grown  in  the  United  States)  and  other  wools, 
not  finer  than  403  are  granted  free  entry  (under  bond)  for  certain 
specified  \ises,  predominantly  in  floor  coverings.  In  which  they  do 
not  compete  with  United  States  wools.   When  devoted  to  other  than 
specified  uses,  the  basic  rate  of  24  cents  pel?  pound  of  clean  jcontent 
is  levied  on  such  fiber.   On  app«urel  wools  finer  than  408  but  not 
finer  than  44s,  the  basic  duty  is  29  cents  per  pound.   Imports  of 
these  coarse  wools  do  not  constitute  over  1  percent  of  total  United 
States  production.   On  wools  finer  than  4^  the  basic  duly  is  34 
cents  per  pound  (Tariff 'let  of  1930,  pars.  1101  and  1102). 
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the  price  of  wool  rose  abruptly,  reaching  a  peak  of  $1.11  in  October 
1939;  since  that  time  it  has  declined  and  in  March  194-0  was  quoted 
at  91  cents  per  pound  (see  table  3). 

The  price  of  imported  wool  (fine  colonial)  ex-duty  at  Boston 
has  followed  a  trend  similar  to  that  of  prices  of  comparable  domestic 
wool  (fine  territory  staple),  although  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
the  imported  product  have  been  more  pronounced.   The  price  of 
impoirbed  wool  (exclusive  of  duty)  has  regularly  been  lower  than  that 
of  comparable  domestic  grades.   During  the  period  1929-4.0,  the 
prices  of  fine  colonial  wool  (imported  -  ex-duty)  ranged  from  83 
percent  to  65  percent  of  the  price  of  domestic  fine  territory  staple. 
The  duty-paid  price,  however,  has  regularly  been  higher  than  the 
domestic  price. 

The  average  price  quotation  for  Cordoba  wool,  class  III,  from 
Argentina  was  25.5  cents  per  pound  in  1929  and  8.2  cents  in  1933. 
Thereafter  it  rose  to  25.8  cents  per  pound  in  1937  and  declined  to 
I4..2  cents  in  1939.   With  the  declaration  of  war  in  Furope  the 
monthly  price  quotation  rose  from  13  cents  per  pound  in  September 
1939  to  23  cents  in  February  194^0.   Wool  of  this  type  is  coarser 
than  99  percent  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  United  States;  it  is 
used  principally  in  the  manufacttire  of  carpets  and  for  that  purpose 
enters  the  United  States  in  bond  free  of  duty. 
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Table  3»  -  Wool:  Wholesale  prices  and  quotations 
at  Boston,  1929-39,  and  August-March  1939-^0 


Year  or  month 


Domestic  fine  : 

Imported  fine  s 

Cordoba 

territory    : 

colonial    s 

Class  III  1/ 

staple      ; 

ex-duty     '> 

(ex-duty) 

QSDiS. 

per  pound 

98.2      ! 

81.7     : 

25.5 

75.9 

59.0     : 

17.9 

62.6 

^5.3     ' 

13.2 

A7.3 

32.1    •: 

8.8 

6/,. 5 

^3.7     : 

8.2 

82.5 

62.3     : 

11.7 

75.9     : 

51.4 

t     12.2 

91.1      ! 

68.7 

'-            U.3 

99.8     : 

73.9 

5     25.8 

70.8     : 

5A.8 

:      16.2 

2/  70.9     : 

2/ 

A8.8 

:      lA.S 

72.5      ! 

A7.7 

'          13-U 

72.5 

Ul.l 

:      13-U 

111.0 

79.3 

:     17-18 

106.5 

73.2 

:     19-20 

105.5 

72.8 

:     19-20 

105.5 

72.8 

:     2L-22 

95.5 

70.2 

:     23-24 

91.0 

70.2 

:     23-24 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 -. 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1939-40  - 

August • 

September  

October  

November  

December  

January  

February  

March  


1/  Annual  prices  are  the  unv/eighted  average  of  the  monthly  quota- 
tions  reported  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month  of  the  Commercial 
Bulletin,  Boston;  monthly  prices  are  the  quotations  reported  in  the 
first  issue  of  each  month. 

2/    Eight-months  average. 

Source:  Wool  Prices,  Report  No.  120,  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  and 
current  data;  and  for  Cordoba  wool,  class  III  (from  Argentina) ,  The 
Commercial  Bulletin,  Boston. 
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Effects  of  the  European  Trar. 

Total  consumption  of  wool  in  Europe  (exclusive  of  the  Soviet 
Union)  amounts  to  approximately  2  billion  pounds  annually  of  which  im- 
ports supply  about  75  percent.   Of  the  total  imports  approximately 
one-fourth  is  obtained  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  two-thirds  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.   Asia  is  a  minor  source. 

As  a  result  of  the  Eiiropean  war,  Latin  American  countries  appear 
likely  to  lose,  at  least  temporarily,  a  substantial  part  of  their 
European  market  for  wool.   This  loss,  however,  may  be  covered,  at 
least  in  part,  by  increased  sales  to  other  cotintries,  especially  the 
United  States. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  United  Kingdom  commandeered,  at 
fixed  prices,  all  of  the  wool  in  Australasia,  and  announced  that  it 
would  release  only  60s  and  finer  wools  to  neutral  countries.   Minimum 
prices  have  also  been  guaranteed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  South 
African  wools.   The  exports  of  Indian  (carpet)  wools  to  non-Empire 
users  have  been  curtailed,  and  the  acquisition  of  Turkish  (carpet) 
wools  has  been  restricted.   With  Japan  controlling  most  of  the  exports 
of  Chinese  wools.  United  States  users  of  both  carioet  and  ap  :arel  wools 
may  be  forced  to  depend  more  largely  on  Latin  American  and  (subject 
to  the  minimum  prices  guaranteed  by  the  United  Kingdom)  on  South 
African  markets  for  their  requirements  of  imported  wools. 
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Table  U*  -  Wool,  unwashed:  Exports  from  ARGENTINA  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  covmtries 
United  Kingdom  


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


26A.997  :  267.209  ;  260.956  :  213.709 


France 
Germany  — 
UNITED  STATES 

Belgium  

Italy 


All  other 
countries 


itO,525 
i;5,201 
6it,575 
35,i^8 
iV8,0^5 
20,690 

10,533 


Percentage  to  the 
Itoitad  States  - 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 

United  Kingdom  

France '■ 

Germany 


UNITED  STATES 

Belgivm  

Italy  

All  other 
countries  — 


13.it 


80,219 
58,191 
42,313 
10,875 
32,615 
28,415 

U,581 


4.1 


75, ai 
a,  561 

35,964 

47,  U3 

19,061 

8,450 

33,367 


18.1 


45,549 
31,41> 
24,370 
47,a9 
17,482 
23,979 

23,497 


22.2 


Value  in  1.000  paper  pesos 


60.596 


Value  in  1.000  U.S.  dollars  1/ 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  - 

Unit  value  per 
pound  of  total 
exports  2/  


9,352 
10,293 
U,564 

8,058 

4,747 
2,538 


13.3 


$0,229 


^6,913 


5,192 
3,677 
2,630 
664 
1,995 
1,798 

957 


3.9 


$0,063 


^6,g23 


10,093 
5,801 
5,156 
6,084 
2,755 
1,257 

5,377 


16.7 


$0.U0 


41.919 


8,631 

4,692 
9,331 
3,473 
4,842 

4,806 


22.3 


$0,196 


285.063 


77,256 
55,119 
56,156 
39,125 
15,289 
12,037 

30,081 


13.7 


LU.769  :     65.776  ;  125.165  ;  135.837  ;  122.754 


36.495 


9,769 
6,992 
7,640 
4,664 
1,871 
1,482 

4,077 


12.8 


$0,128 


1/    For  1929  and  1932,  the  U.  S.  dollar  .value  has  been  converted  from 
the  gold  peso  value.   One  gold  peso  equals  2.272727  paper  pesos.   The 
conversion  rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:   1929,  $0.9513; 
and  1932,  $0.58U. 

2/  The  \mit  values  appearing  in  this  and  other  tables  should  be 
interpreted  with  caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit  values  of 
the  experts  of  one  country  with  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the 
different  Latin  American  countries,  though  of  the  same  commodity, 
frequently  are  bf  different  types  or  grades.   Moreover,  different 
methods  of  valuation  are  employed  by  the  various  countries  and  Boam 
countries  have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  dviring  the  period 
1929-38. 

Soiy^ce:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Argentina.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and 
currency  by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  net  metric  ton  =  2204.6 
lbs.;  1  peso  =  1929  -  |0.a86;  1932  -  $0.2571;  1936  -  $0.2918; 
1937  -  $0.3086;  1938  -  $0.2973. 
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Table  5.  -  Wool,  cleaned  and  washed:  Exports  from  ARGENTINA  to 
principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


» 


Total,  all  countries  — 

United  Kingdom  

France  

UNITED  STATES  

Belgium  

Czechoslovakia  

Netherlands  

Chile  

Yugoslavia  

Union  of  South  Africa 

Austria  

Italy  

Germany  

All  other  countries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries  — 


Total,  all  countries  — 

United  Kingdom  

France  

UNITED  STATES  

Belgium  

Czechoslovakia  

Netherlands  

Chile  

Yxigoslavia 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Austria  

Italy  

Germany  

All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per 
pound  of  total 
exports  2/  


19.316 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


9,^^68 
1,332 
3,267 
1,183 

166 
108 


1,578 

1,630 

580 


16.9 


22.669 


9,8^ 

2,726 

512 

2,822 

uo 


35 

2,572 

3,023 

697 


2.3 


/16.806 


U,081 

6,175 

9,691 

2,817 

1,U1 

571 

853 

69^ 

1,662 

278 

2,a2 

2,392 

3,769 


20.7 


L2.2JJ 


U,281 

3,U6 

12,906 

3,600 

1,250 

Ahl 

256 

719 

1,667 

3U 

990 

^81 

2,U6 


30.5 


Value  in  1.000  paper  pesos 


5i667 


Value  in  1.000  U.S.  dollars  l/ 


2,26A 
392 

1,010 
UOl 

51 
50 


65A 
615 
223 


17.8 


$0,293 


2.5U 


1,012 

3U 

61 

292 

53 


331 
37A 
100 


2.U 


7.657 


$0,112 


1,723 

1,115 

1,506 

-^92 

262 

93 

2^8 

159 

207 

55 

536 

380 

880 


19.7 


tQ.lhU 


10.909 


3,105 

93A 
3,i;80 

998 

336 

120 

107 

201 

338 
82 

365 

134  : 

709 


31.9 


$0,258- 


A9.767 

15,692 

7,3A6 

7,952 

3,481 

2,266 

1,991 

1,206 

1,592 

1,806 

1,246 

295 

278 

4,616 


16.0 


13.538  ;   9.883  ;  26.240  ;   35.351  ;   30.998 


9.216 


2,273 

1,542 

1,328 

718 

486 

376 

355 

347 

310 

305 

80 

47 

1,049 


14.4 


$0,185 


l7  For  1929  and  1932,  the  U.  S.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from  the 
gold  peso  value.   One  gold  peso  equals  2,272727  paper  pesos.   The  con- 
version rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:   1929,  $0.9513;  and  1932, 
£0.5844. 
-  2/  See  footnote  2,  table  4. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Argentina.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  net  kilo  =  2. 2046. lbs, j  1  net.  metric 
ton  =  220/..6  lbs.   1  peso  =  1929  -  $0.a86j  1932  -  $0.2571;  1936  - 
$0.2918;  1937  -  CO. 3086;  1938  -  $0.2973. 
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Table  6»  -  Wool:  Exports"  from  BRAZIL  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  covin  tries 

Germany  — - — • 

Belgium  and 

Luxemburg  

Uruguay  


11.392 


6,995 

233 
2,921 


All  other  countries  1,243 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


3.590 


Germany '■ — 

Belgium  and 

Luxemburg  

Uruguay 

All  other  coimtries 

Unit  value  per 
pound  of  total 
exports  2/  


2,199 

73 
921 
397 


eo.315 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


3.907  :  13.70A  :  6.397  ;  11.839 


1,906 


5 

l,ii79 

517 


12,126 

361 
77 
Value  in  1.000  milreis 


558 
528 
A92 


5,959  :) 


) 

)     1/ 


30.A01  I     6.277  ;  A7.851- :   26.3A2  ;   A0.A62 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


U7  ;     3.128 


1 

U5 

59 


to.iu 


2,806 

108 
105 
109 


$0,228 


1.798 


1,691 
90 
17 

10.281 


2.3A7 


)     1/ 


$0,198 


^7  Not  available. 

2/  See  footnote  2,  table  A. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  Brazil.   Converted  to  United  States  weights 
£ind  currency  by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  gross  kilo  " 
2.20^6  pounds;  1  milreis  =  1929,  $0.1181;  1932,  $0.0712; 
1936,  $0.06537;  1937,  $0.06826;  1938,  $0.0580. 
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Table  ,7.  -  Wool:— 'Exports  from  CHILE  to  principal 
•markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 

United  Kingdom  

Germany  — • 

Japan •«- 

•UNITED  STATES 

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  covintries 


Total,  all  countries 

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Japan  

UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 

Unit  value  per 
pound  of  total 
exports  3/  


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


2^,449 


2/ 


25.0A0 


23,173 
617 

16A 
ISA 
902 


0.7 


20.970 


9,338 

8,538 

2,660 

210 

22^ 


1.0 


26.586  ;  21.A87 


10,562 

13,A22 

2,272 

282 

AS 


1.1 


12, 85^; 

7,665 

9^.7 

20 

1 


0.1 


Value  in  1.000  pesos 


56.255  ;  2A.711  ;  25.AA7  :  A3. 185  :  25.3A6 


6.8^6 


Val\;te  in  1.000  U.S.  dollars 


2/ 


$0,292 


3.007 


2,831 
36 

25 
13 

102 


0.-; 


^0.120 


^i242 


2,U7 

2,380 

602 

33 

80 


0.6 


^.250 


8.896 


3,051 

5,222 

538 

72 

13 


0.8 


eo.335 


?t221 


2,821 

2,183 

212 

■I 


0.1 


$0.2ii3 


1/ Principally  \mwashed  wool. 

2/  Not  available. 

2/     See  footnote  2,  table  A* 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  officied  trade 
statistics  of  Chile.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  ciirrency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  gross  kilo=  2.2046  lbs.; 
1  gold  peso  -   1929,  ^0.1217;  1932,  $0.1217;  1936,  CO.2060; 
1937,  to. 2060;  1938,  $0.2060. 
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Table  S.   -  Wool:  Exports  from  PERU  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  - 


UNITED  STATES  - 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 
Belgium  


Bolivia  

All  other  countries- 
Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries  - 


Total,  all  countries  - 

UNITED  STATES  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

Bolivia  

All  other  countries- 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 

Unit  value  per 
pound  of  total 
exports  2/   


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


3.381 


9SA 

18 

2,2/^6 


121 


4,16^ 


A 
3,338 

570 
2^1 


^.216 


21 
Ay06A 
1,026 

U 
60 

2L 


5.882 


-'2 

4,830 

4-87 

495 

26 

^ 


29.1  :    -   :    O.A  :     1/ 
Value  in  1.000  soles 


990 


2^3 

4 
709 


34 


2^.5 


1.293 


A26. 


2/ 
346 

70 
20 


$0,105 


1,269 


4 
992 

255 
4 
6 
8 


0.3 


1.2^3 


1.6A5 


1 

1,333 

160 

131 

6 

U 


1/ 


1.280 


g|i44 


3,87i; 

560 

673 

37 


2.^176  ;  2.0A8  ;  5.097  ;  6.530  ;  3.U1 
Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


704. 


518 

116 

67 

3 


$0,137 


1/ Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

2/  Not  over  ^500. 

3/  See  footnote  2,  table  4. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Peru.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  gross  kilo  •^   2.204-6  pounds; 
1  sol  c=  1929,  la-4000;  1932,  |0.2130;  1936,  $0.2^190;  1937,  $0.2520j 
1938,  $0.22^2. 
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Table  9.  -  Wool,  "Huarizo":!/  Exports  from  PERU  to  principal  markets 

in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  !  1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  


UNITED  STATES  - 
United  Kingdom  - 

P3lgium  

Germany- 


All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries  — 

UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

Germany 


All  other  coimtries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  exports  j/- 


380 


11 
351 


18 


2.9 


192 


JI 


2 
71 


2.9 


$0,202 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


.2^ 


190 


ill 


3U 


6.6 


.i^ 


335 
11 
22 


18.5 


J^ 


11 
176 
121 
133 

23 


2.U 


Value  in  1.000  soles 


m. 


ji^ 


616 


Ml. 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


21 


16 


lo.oae 


101 


7 
96 


2L 


6.9 


$0,199 


m 


32 
111 

8 


20.6 


19.3^3 


100 


3 
39 
27 
26 

5 


2.-4 


SO. 215 


1/  The  huarizo  is  a  cross  of  the  llaiia  and  the  alpaca.   The  "wool" 
is  really  hair. 
2/  Not  over  $500. 
2/  See  footnote  2,  table  U. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Peru.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  gross  kilo  -  2.20^^6  pounds. 
Exchange  rates:  1  sol  .  1929,  iaAOOO;  1932,  $0.2130j  1936,  %0,2U^0] 
ISyj,   ^.2520;  1938,  $0.2ZU. 
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Table  10.  -Wool,  unwashed:  Exports  from  URUGUAY  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 


Germany  

United  Kingdom 

Italy  

France  

Czechoslovakia 
Japan  — 


Netherlands 
Belgium  


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries  

Germany  


United  Kingdom  

Ita;y  

France  


Czechoslovakia  — 

Japan  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

UNITED  STATES  


All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  exports  2/- 


Quantity  in  1,000  pounds 


107,326  ;  91,359  t  90.991  :  81.62:6  :  102.039 


29,825 

9,/;32 

11,692 

21,577 

1/ 

2,708 
12,87^ 
13,630 
_i,i8i. 


12.7 


25,9a 
15,975 
16,568 
18,892 

1/ 

6,208 
7,172 
238 
261 


0.3 


12,87/; 

20,376 
5,709 
5,716 

11,8-49 
1,371 
5,156 

22,617 
2.909 


11,227 

YJyOll 

6,9-^8 
3,687 
1,U0 

16,759 

7U 

2,312 

18,673 
2.809 


2.^.9 


22.9 


A0,078 

23,137 

7,012 

5,983 

4,566 

3,002 

2,08/; 

1,89/; 

10.159 


1.9 


Value  in  1.000  pesos 


27.294   ;   17.932    :    37.250    :    39.998   ;   35. 2A^ 


Value  in  1.000  U.   S.   dollars 


26.920  ;     8.439  :   19.508  ;  22.379  :  20.078 


7,530 
2,319 
2,960 

5,339 
1/ 

657 
3,279 
3,403 
1,383 


12.6 


10.251 


2,397 
1,468 
1,539 
1,747 

1/ 

572 

457 

22 

237 


0.3 


$0,092 


2,767 
4,404 
1,346 
1,039 
444 
2,608 

313 

927 

5,049 

611 


25.9 


$0.2U 


3,232 

4,368 

1,305 

832 

339 

4,933 

197 

470 

5,237 

1,416 


23.4 


r.274 


8,218 
4,458 
1,312 

1,121 
890 
790 
622 
366 
390 

1,911 


1.9 


$0,197 


1/ Not  shown  separately. 
2/  See  footnote  2,  table  4. 

Sovirce:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Uruguay.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  cur- 
rency by  applying  the  following  factors.:  1  kilo  =  2.2046  lbs.  1  peso 
-  1929,  $0.9863;  1932,  $0.47a6j'  1936,  $0.5237;  1937,  $^.5595;  1938, 
$0.5697. 
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Table  11.  -  Wool,  washed  and  serai-washed:  Exports  from  URUGUAY  to 
principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  coim tries  — 


United  Kingdom 
Belgium  


Poland  and  Danzig  

Czechoslovakia  

Netherlands  

France  


Italy  

Yugoslavia  - 
Germany  


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries  

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

Poland  and  Danzig  

Czechoslovakia  

Netherlands  

France  -- 
Italy  - 


Yugoslavia 
Germany 


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  exports  l/- 


$0.2^7 
y     See  footnote  2,  table  4.. 


1929  :  1932  :  1936  .'  1937  .'  1938 


Quantity  in  1,000  pounds 


^»29? 

:  3.780 

:  10.388  : 

1,766 

\        861 

!  2,202  : 

958 

:    963 

:  1,902  : 

— 

:    — 

:    297  : 

- 

:    —   . 

.  1,668  : 

A8 

:    5^3  . 

!    365  : 

616 

:    255 

:    727  : 

A70 

:    212  . 

936  : 

- 

:    -   : 

17  : 

819 

:    6^2  : 

1,25^  : 

323 

:     (^L   : 

^21  : 

2??: 

ZiO  : 

599  : 

6.1  , 

!   1.7  \ 

k,\     : 

9.32A 


2,370 

1,736 

186 

l,yi08 

a2 

7^9 
36 
68^ 
587 
735 


1?  1.313 


6.3 


3,0^ 
2,193 
1,603 
1,650 
1,289 
1,239 
8-46 
512 

9U 
2,422 


0.6 


1.326 


Value  in  1.000  pesos 


735  ;  ii.736  :  5,UA   ;  6.770 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


1|^08 


425 
2U0 


11 
152 
119 

207 

IL 


6.1 


J^ 


78 


50 
24 
19 

59 
6 

22_ 


1.7 


$0,092 


2|480 


502 
457 

81 
371 

92 
178 
252 

4 
302 

152L 


3.4 


$0,239 


^,046 


673 
5^6 

73 
/i96 

U5 
139 
305 
12 
189 
197 


6.5 


1.327 


3t8?7 


656 

U9 
398 
327 
32^ 
2/^3 
139 
113 
21 

i21_ 


0.5 


$0,252 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Uruguay.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  «  2.20^^6  lbs.;  1  peso  s 
1929,  $0.9863;  1932,  $0.^706;  1936,  $0.5237;  1937,  $0.5595;  1938, 
$0.5697. 
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VERBA    MATE 
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I 

Yerba  Mate 


Yerba  mate,  of  Paraguay  tea,  consists  of  the  dried  leaves  and 
shoots  of  an  evergreen  tree  commonly  known  as  South  American  holly 
(Ilex  paraguensis) .  A  beverage  prepared  with  powdered  yerba  mate 
and  hot  water  is  used  by  a  great  many  people  in  central  and  southern 
South  America.   Consumption  of  yerba  mate  is  confined  chiefly  to 
the  rural  areas  of  South  America,  as  the  citizens  of  the  l^xrger 
towns  and  cities  show  a  preference  for  coffee  or  tea  when  these  are 
available.   The  stimulating  quality  of  yerba  mate  is  due  to  its 
content  (about  1  percent)  of  the  alkaloid  caffeine.   This  is  mucn 
less  than  the  caffeine  content  of  ordinary  tea.   The  drink  is 
usually  taken  by  the  natives  from  a  hollow  gourd,  called  a  mate, 
and  is  sipped  through  a  tube  (known  as  a  bombilla)  which  has  a 
strainer  on  the  lower  end. 
Latin  American  production. 

The  production  of  this  comiiiodity  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 

t 

the  basin  of  the  upper  Parana  River,  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 

Paraguay.   In  Brazil,  the  largest  producer,  and  in  Paraguay,  yerba 

mate  is  obtained  chiefly  from  wild  trees.    The  Brazilian  Govern- 

t 

ment  grants  concessions  in  certain  districts  of  yerba  mate  forests, 

or  yerbales.  to  merchants  who  have  the  tea  collected  and  dried  by 
groups  of  native  Indians.   In  Argentina,  however,  the  production  is 
principally  from  cultivated  trees  which  are  smaller  than  the  wild 
variety.   This  cultivation  was  originally  undertaken  by  the  Jesuits, 
who  obtained  a  superior  grade  of  tea  by  this  means.   About  95  per- 
cent of  the  yerba  mate  produced  in  Argentina  is  grown  in  Misiones 
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Tarrltory,  which  lies  al(mg  the  Parana  Rltar  between  Brazil  and 
Paraguay.  Production  of  yerba  mate  in  the  principal  producing 
countries,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  is  shown  in  table  1. 

Over  half  of  the  total  production  of  yerba  mate  in  South 
America  is  consumed  by  the  people  of  Argentina.    The  other  prin- 
cipal consuming  countries,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Chile.   Consumption  ty  all  the 
remaining  countries  of  the  world  is  relatively  unimportant,  amount- 
ing to  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total. 

Table  1.-  Yerba  mate:  Production  in  principal  producing  countries 
of  Latin  America,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(Quantity  in  thousands  of  pounds)   


Country 


1929 


1933 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Brazil 


607,257:  175,455 


Argentina  - 
Paraguay™' - 


;i/50,706 
22,057 


2^,015 


1/196,820 
175,601 


2/ 

234  ,a5 

38,409 


2/ 
159,919 
31,779 


1/  Official  estimate. 

2/  Not  available. 

^  Fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1929. 

ij  Crop  years. 

Source:  Pan  American  Union,  Division  of  Economic  Information. 


2J  Consumption  in  Brazil  must  have  been  very  large  in  1929, 
inasmuch  as  production  in  that  year  was  reported  to  be  607  million 
pounds,  and  exports  lyere  190  million  pounds.  In  1936  production 
was  only  197  million  pounds  and  exports  were  147  million  pounds. 
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Latin  Anerlcwp  exports. 

The  trade  in  yerba  mate  is  chiefly  between  Latin  American  countries. 
Brazil  is  the  principal  exporter,  accounting  for  over  90  percent  of  all 
such  exports  in  1938.   Paraguay  is  the  second  most  important  exporting 
country.   Exports  from  Argentina  are  very  small.   Indeed,  exports  of 
yerba  matA  from  Uruguay  in  1938  (the  only  recent  year  in  which  «iny  such 
exports  from  Uruguay  were  recorded)  were  larger  than  those  from  Argentina. 
Amounting  to  i463  thousand  pounds,  Uruguayan  exports  in  1938  went  entirely 
to  Chile, 

In  the  past,  Argentina  usually  imported  half  or  more  of  its 
total  requirements  of  yerba  mate.   About  90  percent  of  these 
imports  came  from  Brazil,  and  the  remainder  from  Paraguay.   Since 
the  adoption  of  a  program  designed  to  make  Argentina  independent 
of  other  countries  for  its  supply  of  this  commodity,  the  Argentine 
production  has  increased  greatly.   In  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, it  has  become  apparent  that  overproduction  is  probable,  and 
laws  have  been  promulgated  restricting  the  planting  of  additional 
trees. 

Exports  6f  yerba  mate  from  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina 
to  principal  msirkets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown 

in  tables  2  to  4>   Attempts  by  these  three  countries  to  build 

I 

up  an  export  trade  for  yerba  mate  outside  of  their  continent  have 

not  been  successful  because  of  the  general  preference  for  tea  or 
coffee.   Exports  to  the  United  States  increased  from  39  thousand 
pounds  in  1932  to  422  thousand  pounds  in  1935,  but  since  that 
year  have  declined  sharply;  in  1938  they  were  less  than  20 
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thousand  pounds.   Germany  bas  been  the  most  important  European  mar- 
ket for  yerba  mate,  especially  for  that  from  Brazil;  exports  to 
Germany,  however,  amounted  to  less  than  1  percent  of  total  Brazilian 
exports  in  1937.   The  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Syria  together 
have  taken  substantial  proportions  of  Argentine  exports;  in  1938  they 
accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  the  small  exports  from  Argentina. 
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Table  2.-  Yerba  mate:  Exports  from  felAZIL  tc  principal  markets,  in 

specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries 


Argentina 
Urugiiay  — 

Chile  

Germany  — 


All  other  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Argentina  

Urxoguay 

Chile  


Germany  

All  other  co\mtries 


Unit  value  per  pound  of 
total  exports  2/  


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


189. 53A  ;  179. A55 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


136,726 

40,  AU 
11,600 
483 
3U  ; 


116,185 

47,915 

12,188 

2,937 

230 


U6.829 


78,167 

50,118 

17,669 

5U 

361 


U4.U2 


74,871 

48,706 

19,443 

747 

675 


139.421. 


) 
) 
)  1/ 


Value  in  1.000  milreis 


106.359  ;  86.988  ;  64.074  ;   66.347  :   59.378 
Value  in  1.000  l.S.  dollars 


12.561 


6.194 


8,581 

3,035 

881 

36 

28 


$0,066 


3,686 

1,892 

488 

118 

IQ- 


$0,035 


4.189 


2,133 

1,468 

558 

17 

y_ 


$0,029 


4.529 


2,116 

1,702 

660 

24 

27 


).031 


2JAL. 


) 
) 

)  2:/ 


$0,025 


1/  Not  available. 

2/  The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  and  other  tables  should  be  interpreted  with 
caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  miit  values  of  the  exports  of  one  country 
with  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the  different  Latin  AmeriCiin  countries, 
though  of  the  same  commodity,  frequently  are  of  different  types  or  grades.   More- 
over, different  methods  of  valuation  are  employed  by  the  various  countries  and 
jome  coimtries  have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the  period  1929-38. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Brazil.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the 
following  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.2046  oounds;  1  milreis  -  1929, |0. 1181; 
1932,  $0.0712;  1936,  $0.06537;  1937,  $0.06826;  1938,  CO.0580. 
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Table  3.  -  Yerba  mate:  Exports  from  PARAGUAY  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Totc.1,  all  countries 


U.861  ;  13.973 


Quantity  in  l.OQO  pounds 


Argentina  

Uruguay  

All  other  countries  


Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries 


) 

)   1/ 


13, 89^ 
2725 


6,26^ 


5,933 

115 

^217 


9,137  ;  10,149 


9,082 
50 


5 


9,958 

185 

6 


Value  in  1.000  gold  pesos 


1.216  ;  1.U3  ;    518  ;    748  ; 


831 


1.156 


Value  in  l.OQO  U.  S.  dollars 


Argentina  

Uruguay '■ 

All  other  countries 


Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  exports  ^- 


)       1/ 


^0.078 


668 


664 

1/^ 


$0  048 


344 


323 


^.055 


52b 


523 
3 


$0,058 


570 


559 
11 

V 


;p0.056 


y Not  available. 

2/  Includes  10,802  pounds,  valued  at  $515,  to  Argentina  in  transit. 

^  No  shipments  were  made  to  the  United  States  except  in  1936,  when 
exports  to  this  country  amounted  to  215  thousand  poirnds,  valued  at  14 
thousand  dollars. 

/J     Not  over  |500. 

^     See  footnote  2,  table  2. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  statistics 
of  Paraguay.   Converted  to  United  Statss  weights  and  currency  by  applying 
the  following  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.2046  IbB.;  1  peso  =  1929,  10.9513;  1932, 
$0.5844 J  1936,  $0.6649 J  1937,  |i0.7036j  1938,  ^0.6866. 
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Table  U»   -   Yerba  mate:  Exports  from  ARGENTINA  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1933  to  1938 


Exported  tf-  - 


Total,  all  countries  


Syria  

Bolivia  

Chile  

United  Kingdom  

UNITED  STATES  

France  

All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Syria  

Bolivia 

Chile  

United  Kingdom  

UNITED  STATES  

France  

All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


Unit  value  per  pound  of 
total  exports  "}/ 


193 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1,000  pounds 


436  ! 

312  . 

287 

^03 

17  . 

\             87 

',             40  \ 

98 

2A2  ' 

ZZ  . 

:     131  I 

151 

3 

27  ! 

10  ! 

42 

17  ! 

15  ! 

U  : 

19 

62  : 

40  ! 

29  ! 

16 

u  . 

8  ! 

35  ! 

10 

91  • 

:     47 

!       28  ! 

:     67 

U.2 

!    12.9  . 

',             10.1  ! 

3.9 

Value  in  1^000  paper  pesos 


101 


78 


90  ; 


JM. 


Value  in  1.000  U.S.  dollars 


J2. 


1 

16 
2/ 


2/ 
7 


16.9 


$0,075 


23 


6 

5 
2 
1 
3 
1 


14.3 


00.073 


23 


5 
10 

1 
1 
4 
4 


14.7 


$0.  097 


J4. 


11 
10 
3 
2 
2 
1 

_1 


6.4 


$0,084 


1/ Not  separately  classified  prior  to  1933. 

2/  Not  over  $500. 

2/     See  footnote  2,  table  2. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Argentina.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  kilo  =  2.204t>  lbs.;  1  peso  =  1933, 
$0.3203;  1936,  $0.2918;  1937,  $0.3036;   L938,  ^0.2973. 
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Trade  barriers,  coiiroetltive  conditions,  and  pricea* 

Terba  mate  has  been  admitted  free  of  duty  In  France,  but  In  tlia 
United  Kingdom  it  is  dutiable  at  10  percent  ad  valorem,  and  in  Germanj 
at  4^0  reichsraarks  per  100  kilos.   These  European  countries,  however, 
now  exercise  such  rigid  control  over  imports  that  the  dutiable  status 
of  commodities  is,  in  most  instances,  no  longer  a  factor  of  major  sig- 
nificance.  The  Argentine  d\xtj  on  yerba  mate  is  a  compound  rate,  ap- 
proximating 5  centavos  (paper)  per  kilo.-   Crude  yerba  mate  enters  the 
United  States  free  of  duty.-'   On  the  prepared  laroduct,  the  rate  is 
5  percent  ad  valoremj-='  'all  United  States  imports  enter  in  this  form* 

The  trade  in  yerbammate  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  countries 
in  central  and  southern  South  America.   Exports  to  other  markets  have 
amounted  to  less  than  1  percent  of  total  exports  from  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
and  Argentina,  the  principal  exporting  countries. 

Prices  of  yerba  mate  in  recent. years  are  not  readily  available. 
The  unit  values  of  ext>orts  from  the  principal  producing  and  exporting 
countries  are  shown  in  table  5.   These  data  must  be  interpreted  with 
caution,  inasmuch  as  differen^  grades  and  types  of  the  commodity  are 
exported  from  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina;  moreover,  methods  of 
valuation  are  different  in  the  three  countries,  and  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance ^Argentina)  the  method  has  been  changed  during  the  period 
1929-38. 

Based  on  the  data  shown  in  table  5,  exports  from  Argentina  have  a 
h£gher  unit  value  than  those  from  the  other  two  countries,  probably 


1/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  1602. 

2/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par,  35.   Prior  to  the  trade  agreement  with 
Brazil,  effective  Jan.  ] .  1936,  this  rate  had  been  10  percent  ad 
valorem. 
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because  of  the  special  qtialitles  of  the  cultivated  yerba  mate.   For 
the  exports  from  all  three  countries,  unit  values  were  higher  in  1937 
than  in  either  1936  or.  193^,  and  the  unit  values  of  exports  from  Brazil 
and  Paraguay  were  higher  in  1929  than  in  any  subsequent  year. 


Table  5.  -  Yerba  mate:  Unit  values  of  exports  from  selected 
countries,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(In  cents  per^ pound)  


Country 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Argentina 
Brazil  — 


Paraguay 


1/ 
6.6 

7.8 


2/  7.5 
3.5 
it.8 


7.3 
2.9 
5.5 


9.7 
3.1 
5.8 


8./* 
2.5 
5.6 


1/  Not  available 

2/  Unit  value  of  exports  in  1933. 

Source:  See  tables  2,  >>  and  A, 

Effects  of  the  European  war. 

Since  exports  of  yerba  mate  go  almost  entirely  to  Latin  American 
countries,  the  European  war  will  have  little  direct  effect  on  exports 
of  this  commodity.   The  only  European  market  of  any  importance  has  been 
Germany.   Exports  from  Argentina  and  Paraguay  to  this  market  have  been 
negligible,  and  those  from  Brazil  in  1937  amounted  to  but  lAl   thousand 
povmds  as  compared  with  total  exports  of  14A  million  povmds.   To  the 
extent,  however,  that  general  purchasing  power  in  Latin  America  is 
curtailed  because  of  declining  European  markets  for  other  Latin  American 
products,  sales  of  yerba  mate  (as  well  as  many  other  commodities)  may 
be  adversely  affected. 
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